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About  This  Book 

The  concept  of  this  book  began  in  the  fertile  mind  of  Dr. 
Theodore  L.  Agnew,  member  of  the  First  United  Methodist  Church  at 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma.  The  plan  and  the  writers  he  proposed  for  pro- 
ducing the  book  were  approved  by  the  Council  on  Ministries  of  the 
Jurisdiction  early  in  1973.  The  carrying  out  of  the  plan  was  made  a 
responsibility  of  the  Jurisdiction’s  Commission  on  Archives  and 
History,  and  the  editorship  lodged  with  Walter  N.  Vernon,  commission 
chairman. 

The  cooperation  and  encouragement  of  Dr.  Virgil  D.  Morris, 
executive  secretary  at  the  beginning  of  the  quadrennium,  and  of  Dr. 
S.  Duane  Bruce,  his  successor,  has  been  invaluable.  Members  of  the 
commission  have  also  been  helpful  in  the  project.  Mrs.  Marilyn 
Denney,  assistant  administrator  in  the  Jurisdictional  office,  has  con- 
tributed greatly  in  seeing  that  copies  of  manuscripts  were  duplicated 
and  mailed  to  the  various  readers.  Dr.  Grant  S.  Shockley  was  also 
a helpful  member  of  the  team,  serving  by  carrying  on  the  initial  re- 
search, outlining,  and  writing  about  black  Methodist  history.  He  is 
well  known  as  pastor,  scholar,  professor  of  Christian  education,  and 
executive  — now  serving  as  president  of  the  Interdenominational 
Theological  Center  in  Atlanta. 

Dr.  Alfredo  Nanez  and  Dr.  John  H.  Graham  are  members  of  the 
ethnic  groups  about  which  they  are  writing.  They  are  the  products 
of  the  religious  culture  which  they  describe.  The  same  is  not  true  of 
the  account  by  Walter  N.  Vernon.  Because  of  this  fact,  he  has  con- 
centrated on  presenting  primarily  Indian  personalities  and  Indian 
concerns.  This  may  seem  to  neglect  the  many  sacrificial  white  mis- 
sionaries and  preachers  who  have  served  among  the  Native  Ameri- 
cans, but  their  story  has  been  told  elsewhere.  If  they  appear  chiefly 
in  the  background,  it  is  only  in  order  to  focus  on  the  part  the  Indians 
played  in  the  Christian  movement  among  the  Methodists.  The  author 
has  tried  to  reflect  the  feelings  of  some  of  the  contemporary  members 
of  the  Indian  Missionary  Conference.  This  account  can  at  least  pro- 
vide a beginning,  which  later  a Native  American  writer  can  supple- 
ment. 

The  writers  and  the  editor  are  indebted  to  several  persons  who 
have  served  as  readers  of  these  accounts  and  made  suggestions  for 


improvements.  These  persons  are  Theodore  L.  Agnew,  Roy  Barton, 
Whalon  H.  Blackman,  Lee  L.  Chupco,  Angie  Debo,  Noe  Gonzales, 
John  T.  King,  Jorge  Lara-Braud,  C.  Eric  Lincoln,  Robert  Pinezad- 
dleby,  Francis  Paul  Prucha,  W.  T.  Handy,  Jr.,  and  Felix  E.  Soto. 
Thanks  are  also  due  to  Dr.  Michael  Ford  and  four  youth  at  Oklahoma 
City  University  for  the  cover  picture.  Dr.  Handy  was  especially  help- 
ful in  the  choosing  and  locating  of  pictures  for  Section  III.  Ruth  Mason 
Vernon,  my  wife,  was  helpful  in  many  ways  but  especially  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Index. 

The  issuing  of  this  volume  is  an  effort  to  recognize  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Christian  movement  among  Native  American  Metho- 
dists, Spanish-speaking  Methodists,  and  Black  Methodists.  It  does  not 
seek  to  glamorize  the  situations  described,  nor  does  it  seek  to 
“debunk”  the  activities  of  the  past.  Some  of  the  approaches  of  the 
past  were  excellent,  some  were  questionable,  and  some  were  obvi- 
ously wrong,  as  these  accounts  show. 

The  volume  seeks  to  awaken  a sense  of  humble  pride  because  of 
the  devotion  and  sacrificial  living  on  the  part  of  countless  Metho- 
dists among  Native  Americans,  Spanish-speaking  persons,  and  Blacks. 
Their  example  is  a challenge  to  those  of  us  who  follow  in  their  steps 
today. 

Some  of  the  finest  hours  in  Christian  history  have  come  at  times 
when  Christians  were  a minority,  and  some  of  the  finest  pages  in 
Christian  history  have  been  written  by  Christian  minorities.  Some  of 
the  accounts  in  this  volume  reveal  examples  of  sacrifice  and  devo- 
tion for  which  all  Christians  will  be  grateful. 


Walter  N.  Vernon 

Chairman,  Commission  on  Archives  and  History 
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Indian  Methodists  In  South  Central  States 

By  Walter  N.  Vernon 

What  This  Story  Is  All  About 

The  story  of  Indian  Methodism  in  America  is  one  of  some  suc- 
cesses and  some  failures;  of  some  mistakes  and  some  right  actions 
— but  withal  one  of  devotion  and  courage  by  the  great  body  of  Indian 
Christians.  This  account  will  deal  with  only  a part  of  this  story  — the 
part  found  in  the  eight  states  of  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction  of  The 
United  Methodist  Church.  Most  of  it  will  be  located  in  the  state  of 
Oklahoma. 

The  first  beginnings,  however,  will  root  back  in  the  eastern 
homes  of  several  tribes  of  native  Americans  where  Methodist  preach- 
ing began  before  “The  Removal”  (the  amazing  trek  of  thousands  of 
Indians  from  their  ancestral  homes  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  well 
known  in  popular  terminology  as  the  Trail  of  Tears  because  of  its 
bitter  results),  to  what  is  now  Oklahoma.  These  accounts  of  early 
Methodist  work  will  focus  chiefly  on  the  major  groups  where  Metho- 
dist preaching  and  teaching  occurred.  These  major  groups  were  the 
Wyandottes,  the  Creeks,  the  Cherokees,  and  the  Choctaws. 

The  Wyandottes  were  located  in  1816  (when  Methodist  preaching 
reached  them)  in  the  area  along  the  Sandusky  River  around  what  is 
now  the  town  of  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio.  In  1843  the  tribe  moved  to 
Kansas,  close  to  present-day  Kansas  City,  and  in  1867  some  of  them 
settled  near  the  Senecas  in  northeastern  Oklahoma.  The  Creeks  orig- 
inally were  located  in  Alabama  and  in  Georgia  along  the  Florida 
boundary.  In  the  West  they  occupied  an  area  now  marked  approxi- 
mately by  Tulsa  on  the  north.  Highway  69  on  the  east,  the  Canadian 
River  on  the  south,  and  Highways  56  and  99  on  the  west.  The  Cher- 
okees occupied  a large  area  in  the  East  overlapping  southeastern 
Tennessee,  northern  Georgia,  and  western  North  Carolina.  When  they 
were  removed  west  they  settled  in  the  northeast  corner  of  what  is 
now  Oklahoma,  with  the  Canadian  River  as  the  southern  boundary 
and  highways  75,  33,  and  69  as  the  approximate  western  boundary. 
The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  though  distinct  groups,  are  related 
and  have  lived  near  each  other  for  many  years.  In  the  East  the 
Chickasaws  were  in  northern  Mississippi  and  the  Choctaws  in  central 
and  south  Mississippi,  with  a few  across  the  border  in  Alabama.  In 
the  West  the  Choctaws  occupied  the  area  between  the  Canadian  and 
Red  Rivers  in  1833,  the  Chickasaws  being  allowed  to  settle  among 
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them  in  1837-8.  But  in  1855,  the  latter  tribe  through  a treaty  with  the 
Choctaws  took  control  of  an  area  bounded  approximately  on  the  west 
by  present-day  Highway  81  and  on  the  east  by  Highways  48  and  78. 
The  two  rivers  mentioned  above  are  the  northern  and  southern 
boundaries  for  both  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws. 

I.  THEY  BROUGHT  THEIR  CHURCH  WITH  THEM 

The  first  Indian  Methodists,  then,  in  what  are  now  South  Central 
states,  having  been  converted  to  Christianity  back  in  their  earlier 
homes  in  the  East,  naturally  brought  their  faith,  their  churches,  and 
their  preachers  with  them  when  they  removed  to  the  west. 

The  Wyandottes 

The  Rev.  Jacob  Young  was  a Methodist  preacher  in  Ohio  when 
the  first  preaching  began  among  the  Wyandottes  in  1816.  This  was  the 
very  first  American  Methodist  mission  work  anywhere,  and  he  wrote 
this  account  of  it: 

When  I first  knew  this  man  [John  Stewart,  a colored  man]  he  was 
living  in  Marietta  [Ohio] . At  one  of  our  revivals  ...  he  joined  the  church 
and  became  very  pious,  and  ...  he  was  remarkable  for  his  fidelity  and 
good  sense  . . . Being  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ...  he  came  to  the  Wyan- 
dotte nation  [in  1816]  ...  At  length  he  became  acquainted  with  a man 
of  his  own  color,  Jonathan  Pointer  . . . who  spoke  the  Wyandotte  language 
fluently,  and  by  this  man  God  opened  to  him  an  effectual  door  to  preach  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  to  that  nation,  and  through  his  instrumentality 
the  leading  chiefs  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  soundly 
converted  to  God.  Other  ministers  soon  came  to  his  help  . . .' 

In  1821  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  set  forth  this  sentiment  in  its  annual  report: 

To  evangelize  these  natives  of  the  forest  is  one  prime  object  of  this  So- 
ciety, and  we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  songs  of  redeeming 
love  shall  echo  through  their  mountains  and  valleys  . . . the  abode  of  savage 
man  will  soon  be  enlighted  with  the  lamps  of  salvation.  The  war  hoop  shall 
subside  in  shouts  of  hosanna  to  the  Prince  of  Peace.^ 

This  hope  came  true,  and  soon  a loyal  band  of  Christians  formed 
a Methodist  church  and  several  of  the  chiefs  became  active  Christ- 
tians.  Some  of  the  chiefs  were  licensed  as  local  preachers;  these  in- 
cluded Squire  Grey  Eyes,  Mononcue,  John  Hicks,  and  Between  the 
Logs.  A manual  labor  school  was  established  in  1822-23.  In  1843  the 
tribe  moved  to  an  area  in  Kansas,  now  occupied  by  Kansas  City,  Kan- 
sas. They  took  with  them  a congregation  of  250  members  and  left 
behind  a lovely  stone  church,  now  designated  and  maintained  as  a 
national  shrine  of  The  United  Methodist  Church.  In  Kansas  the  tribe 
was  divided  over  the  slavery  issue.  For  a time  the  Wyandotte  Mission 
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Church  affiliated  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  but  in 
1848  a vote  of  members  found  41  staying  in  the  Southern  Church  and 
69  adhering  to  the  Northern  branch.3  The  Wyandotte  Church  became 
the  oldest  organized  Methodist  church  in  Kansas  because  of  its  earlier 
history.  After  the  Civil  War,  some  of  the  Wyandotte  tribe  moved  to 
present-day  Ottawa  County,  Oklahoma.  At  present  there  are  about 
800  of  them  there. 

The  Creeks 

The  first  Indian  Methodist  work  in  the  South  was  in  the  Creek 
Nation  through  mission  work  started  by  the  Rev.  (later  bishop)  Will- 
iam Capers  of  South  Carolina  in  1821,  when  he  was  appointed  as 
“missionary  to  the  Indians.”  On  March  21,  1821,  he  wrote  to  Bishop 
William  McKendree  that  he  had  collected  $1,000  for  Indian  missions 
and  was  ready  to  start  his  work.  He  wrote: 

Let  us  preach  to  them,  and  teach  their  children  to  read  the  Bible  and 
pray.  Let  us  teach  twenty,  if  we  cannot  teach  a hundred,  children.  If  we  do 
our  best  God  will  help  us  to  do  still  better.'^ 

In  August,  Dr.  Capers  visited  Chief  William  McIntosh  and  other 
Creek  leaders  and  eventually  secured  permission  to  start  a school 
(supported  entirely  by  the  Methodists)  and  to  preach.s  Mission  sites 
were  established;  one  named  Asbury  (near  Coweta,  the  Lower  Creek 
town  that  was  near  Ft.  Michall,  near  the  present  city  of  Columbus) 
and  one  named  McKendree  (near  Tucabatchie,  the  Upper  Creek 
town).  The  Rev.  Isaac  Smith  was  placed  in  charge.  By  1827,  there 
were  30  students  at  Asbury  School,  but  the  removal  west  was  re- 
ported as  an  unsettling  event  for  mission  work.e  Among  the  students 
at  Asbury  were  James  McHenry,  later  a minister  in  the  conference 
and  for  four  years  president  of  the  Creek  Senate;  Samuel  Checote, 
later  the  tribal  chief  and  a Methodist  minister;  and  George  W.  Stead- 
ham,  later  a prominent  Methodist  layman  and  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Creek  Nation.  By  1828,  there  were  15  Indian  members  at  Asbury 
Mission,  plus  13  whites  and  43  colored.^ 

The  Cherokees 

In  1821-22  Richard  Riley,  a mixed-blood  Cherokee  born  in  1791, 
lived  for  a time  in  Jackson  County,  Alabama,  twelve  miles  south  of 
Ft.  Deposit.  There  he  became  a Christian  under  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  Neely,  assistant  preacher  on  the  Paint-Rock  Circuit. 
In  the  summer  of  1822  Neely  “raised  a society  of  thirty-three  mem- 
bers [all  Indians]  of  which  Mr.  Riley  was  appointed  [class] 
leader.” 8 His  successor.  Rev.  Andrew  J.  Crawford,  organized  a school; 
and  the  Indians  built  a comfortable  house  to  preach  in,  where  they 
held  regular  services  every  two  weeks.  A camp  meeting  in  August, 


These  Indian  chiefs  were  all  active  Methodists.  They  were  (left  to  right)  Between 
the  Logs,  Wyandotte;  John  Ross,  Cherokee;  and  Samuel  Checote,  Creek. 


1823,  brought  Indians  from  as  far  as  60  miles  away  and  resulted  in 
the  baptism  of  25  adults  and  20  children  and  in  the  formation  of  two 
more  societies. s 

Bishop  William  McKendree  reports  on  preaching  to  a group  of 
Cherokees  in  the  fall  of  1828  at  the  home  of  John  Ross.  This  home 
was  located  in  the  western  edge  of  what  is  now  Rossville,  Georgia, 
near  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

We  rested  at  Brother  [John]  Ross’s  on  Friday  . . . and  preached  on 
Sunday  to  a small  congregation  of  Cherokees:  hope  our  labor  was  not  in 
vain  , . . Mr.  Ross  and  an  old  Indian  were  moved  under  preaching,  for  the 
first  time  . . .’° 

Following  this  impression  on  John  Ross  by  McKendree,  Rev. 
John  B.  McFerrin  spent  two  years  as  pastor  among  the  Cherokees. 
During  that  time  Ross  became  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
McFerrin  writes: 

The  remarkable  men  converted  among  the  Cherokees  and  added  to  the 
Methodist  Church,  during  our  [Methodist]  missionary  labors  . . . were 
Richard  Riley,  the  [Edward]  Gunters,  Turtle  Fields,  Young  Wolf,  Arch 
Campbell,  John  F.  Boot,  John  Ross,  the  principal  chief,  etc.” 

Others  were  the  Joseph  and  William  Coody  families.  Whirlwind, 
Tussawaleta,  John  Brown,  and  Joseph  Black-Bird. 

John  Ross  was  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist  church  and 
was  just  beginning  his  term  as  Principal  Chief  of  the  Cherokees.  He 
was  only  one-eighth  Indian,  yet  he  identifed  himself  completely  with 
the  Indians  and  was  fully  accepted  by  them.  We  have  accounts  of 
other  times  when  his  home  was  used  as  a preaching  place.  After 
moving  to  Oklahoma,  he  was  a trusted  advisor  to  Methodist  bishops 
and  preachers. 
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In  the  bitter  struggle  of  the  Cherokees  to  avoid  removal,  the 
Methodist  missionaries  gave  them  strong  support.  Two  of  them,  the 
Rev.  James  J.  Trott  and  the  Rev.  Dickson  C.  McLeod,  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned  for  championing  the  Cherokee  cause.  They  were 
sentenced  to  four  years  in  the  Georgia  penitentiary.  However,  upon 
agreeing  to  leave  the  state,  they  were  released. '2 

The  Chocfaws 

The  chief  early  Methodist  missionary  among  the  Choctaws  was 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Talley,  who  by  1827  became  a respected  friend 
and  mentor  to  Chief  Greenwood  LeFlore.  The  chief  influenced  many 
Choctaws  to  become  Christians.  The  missionaries,  in  turn,  encour- 
aged removal  to  the  West,  but  sought  to  help  get  the  best  possible 
terms  for  the  Indians. 

The  Methodist  missionaries  actively  supported  the  removal  schemes  ot 
the  United  States  Government,  apparently  because  they  dreaded  the  demoral- 
izing contacts  with  white  people,  and  especially  the  effect  of  the  liquor 
traffic  . . . 

In  March  [1830],  LeFlore  called  a Council  of  his  supporters,  to  which 
the  Methodist  missionaries  were  also  invited  . . . LeFlore  then  . . • pre- 
sented his  views  in  favor  of  emigration.  A treaty  in  the  handwriting  of 
Alexander  Talley,  the  Methodist  missionary,  was  then  adopted  providing 
for  . . . removal  to  the  West.’® 

This  treaty  was  so  favorable  to  the  Choctaws  that  the  govern- 
ment would  not  agree  to  it;  and  later  when  the  Treaty  of  Dancing 
Rabbit  Creek  was  adopted  in  September,  1830,  Mr.  Talley  and  other 
missionaries  were  not  allowed  to  attend  for  fear  of  their  influencing 
the  Choctaws  to  demand  too  much.’'*  Mr.  Talley  was  soon  sent  west 
to  help  make  arrangements  for  the  removal,  and  he  helped  establish 
the  Methodist  work  in  the  new  homeland. 

Other  Tribes 

In  addition  to  these  four  tribes  where  the  Methodists  had  exten- 
sive mission  work  in  the  earlier  years,  reports  to  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sionary Society  show  that  there  were  numerous  other  tribes  across 
the  nation  where  Methodists  carried  on  efforts  at  evangelizing;  ’s 
and  these  tribes,  too,  eventually  settled  in  Oklahoma.  Among  these 
were  the  Delaware,  the  Cayuga,  and  the  Onondaga  to  whom  the  Rev. 
Alvin  Torry  preached  about  1822-23;  and  the  Potawatomi  Indians  at 
Ft.  Clark  on  the  Illinois  River,  to  whom  Jesse  Walker  and  Peter  Cart- 
wright preached  about  1825-26.  The  Shawnee,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Sac, 
and  Peori  Indians  were  the  objects  of  evangelism  in  the  Missouri 
Conference  in  the  1830s;  and  the  Kaw  or  Kansas  Indians  were  a mis- 
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sion  station  in  the  Kansas  Conference  in  the  1830s.  There  was  a 
Methodist  Kickapoo  Mission  in  1834;  a meager  beginning  among  the 
Senecas  in  1843,  in  the  Arkansas  Conference;  and  a new  Quapaw 
Mission  in  1843. 

Early  Churches  in  the  West 

The  Methodist  churches  established  — or  actually  transplanted 
from  Mississippi  — in  the  Choctaw  country  were  among  the  very 
first,  if  not  the  first,  churches  in  what  is  now  Oklahoma.  In  the  winter 
of  1830-31,  Alexander  Talley  went  west  with  a party  of  Choctaws, 
helping  them  settle  on  Little  River  and  on  the  Kiamichi  River  near 
Fort  Towson.’s  We  know  he  continued  his  church  services  regu- 
larly; and  by  the  fall  of  1831,  he  reported  312  members  in  the  Meth- 
odist Choctaw  churches  there.  At  this  same  time  he  was  reappointed, 
the  assignment  reading,  “Choctaw  Mission,  west  of  Mississippi,  Alex- 
ander Talley,  superintendent,  William  W.  Oakchiah,  Moses  Perry.” 
The  Wheelock  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  same  general  area  was  not 
established  until  December  9,  1832.  >8 

The  father  of  Talley’s  assistant,  William  W.  Oakchiah,  was  Cap- 
tain George  Oakchiah.  He  was  converted  to  the  church  through  the 
influence  of  his  preacher  son.  The  father  was  active  in  tribal  affairs 
and  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  the  Choctaw  Nation  who  signed  the 
first  peace  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  plains  tribes,  in 
1835. ’9  Another  suporter  in  the  early  years  was  Stand  Watie,  later  a 
famous  Confederate  Army  general,  who  gave  $5  for  mission  work 
among  the  Choctaws  in  1838,  according  to  the  Rev.  James  Graham, 
who  sent  a report  on  his  work  to  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  for 
January  4,  1839. 

In  the  fall  of  1830,  the  Arkansas  District  of  the  Missouri  Confer- 
ence had  a preaching  appointment  among  the  Cherokees  and  one 
among  the  Creeks.  By  1832  the  preacher  to  the  Cherokees  was  John 
Harrell  and  to  the  Creeks  it  was  Alvin  Baird.  The  Newton  Creek 
Church  near  Okmulgee  was  founded  in  1841,  reportedly  by  Samuel 
Checote  and  James  McHenry.20  In  1836,  Arkansas  became  a separate 
conference;  and  the  Indian  churches  in  what  is  now  Oklahoma  were 
a part  of  this  new  conference. 

The  Methodist  Approach  to  Indian  Missions 

As  the  Methodists  evangelized  and  taught,  they  usually  felt 
preaching  and  teaching  belonged  together.  The  Indians  (especially 
the  children)  were  taught  English  chiefly  so  they  could  read  the 
Bible;  they  were  preached  to  in  order  to  convert  them  to  the  Christ- 
ian faith.  The  missionaries  used  regular  Sunday  preaching  services 
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and  also  made  considerable  use  of  camp  meetings.  Alexander  Talley 
reported  on  his  approach  in -preaching  to  the  Choctaws: 

Our  plan  of  preaching  to  them  was,  to  convince  them  of  their  guilt, 
misery,  and  helplessness  by  reason  and  experience;  not  appealing  to  the 
Scriptures  as  the  law  by  which  they  were  condemned,  but  to  their  own 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong;  and  the  misery  felt  from  the  consciousness 
that  they  have  done  wrong.^’ 

After  professing  faith  in  God  through  Christ,  an  Indian  convert 
was  nurtured  regularly  in  a class  meeting  with  other  new  converts. 
After  six  months  or  more,  he  was  examined  by  the  preacher  and  then 
received  into  membership  — as  were  whites.  Class  leaders  and 
stewards  in  Indian  churches  were  appointed  by  the  preacher.  Quite 
early  in  Indian  mission  work,  Methodists  authorized  Indian  converts 
as  missionaries  (or  preachers)  to  convert  their  fellow  Indians.  Many 
of  these  were  local  preachers,  and  the  Indian  churches  today  have 
(in  proportion)  many  more  local  preachers  than  do  the  white 
churches.  At  the  same  time,  supervision  and  decision-making  re- 
mained largely  in  white  hands  until  fairly  recently.  While  the  Indian’s 
vote  in  annual  conference  actions  had  the  same  status  as  the  white’s, 
for  many  years  membership  in  the  Methodist  Indian  Mission  Confer- 
ence was  largely  white. 

It.  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES 

During  these  early  years,  much  attention  was  given  to  schools 
for  Indian  children.  From  1832  to  1842,  there  were  many  small 
schools,  some  of  which  we  can  no  longer  identify  as  to  location. 

Many  Small  Schools 

These  schools  were  operated  by  regular  ministerial  members  of 
the  Methodist  conference,  although  usually  they  were  chosen  because 
of  special  educational  or  personal  qualifications.  Among  the  Creeks 
were  the  McIntosh  School;  Wyans  School,  on  the  Canadian  River; 
Hawkins  School,  near  the  Creek  Agency;  Hardridge’s  School;  Hichity- 
town  School;  Sells  School;  Lewis’s  School;  and  South  Arkansas  School. 

Among  the  Cherokees  were  Adair’s  Schools  (Number  1 and  2); 
Bayou  Bennard  School;  Chism’s  School,  on  the  Canadian  River; 
McDaniel’s  School,  near  Coody’s  home;  Bethel  Camp  Ground  School; 
Vann’s  School;  Key’s  School  No.  2,  two  miles  south  of  Tahlequah; 
Lee’s  Creek  District  School;  Sallisaw  School;  and  Cany  School. 

Among  the  Choctaws  there  were  schools  at  Shawneetown  (a 
Boy’s  School  taught  by  Moses  Perry  and  a Girl’s  School  taught  by 
Mrs.  J.W.  P.  McKenzie):  Holoteihomo,  Eagletown,  and  one  called 
Nunnawaya  Academy. 
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There  was  a school  among  the  Seneca  Indians  and  a school  at 
the  forks  of  the  Illinois  River;  one  at  Clear  Spring;  and  schools  among 
the  Kickapoos,  Peoria,  Quapaw,  Chickasaw,  Shawnee,  Delaware,  Iowa 
and  Sac  Indians. 

These  schools  were  often  joint  enterprises  between  the  tribes, 
the  church,  and  the  government  (which  handled  the  tribal  funds  and 
required  regular  reports  from  the  school  leaders).  For  example,  the 
Methodist  Missionary  Society  reported  this  arrangement  in  1843  in 
the  Choctaw  Nation: 

For  the  support  of  these  [two]  schools,  the  [Choctaw]  General  Council 
have  appropriated  to  the  Fort  Coffee  Academy  six  thousand  dollars  per 
annum;  and  to  the  Nunnawaya  Academy  six  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
per  annum.  These  funds  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  avails  [benefits]  of  funds 
secured  to  the  Choctaws  by  treaties  with  the  Chickasaws  and  the  United 
States  government,  for  educational  purposes.  To  these,  which  have  received 
the  sanction  of  the  general  government,  your  Board  have  agreed  to  add  one 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  the  support  of  each  of  these  institutions,  so 
long  as  they  remain  under  our  direction  and  control.22 

When  these  schools  were  taught  by  such  persons  as  the  Rev.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  J.W.P.  McKenzie  (in  the  Choctaw  Nation  in  1837-9),  they 
rendered'  good  service  and  were  popular  and  welcomed  by  the  In- 
dians, according  to  the  report  by  Acting  Indian  Superintendent 
William  Armstrong  in  September,  1839  from  the  Choctaw  Agency: 
“The  missionaries  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  are  certainly  more  useful 
than  they  are  in  other  [Indian]  nations.”23 

Fewer  and  Better  Schools 

After  the  first  series  of  many  small  schools  in  the  1830s,  1840s, 
and  1850s,  the  Methodist  educational  work  became  centered  in  fewer 
institutions.  The  Kansas  Mission  and  the  Shawnee  Mission  (across 
the  state  line -from  present-day  Kansas  City,  Missouri)  were  started 
in  1830;  and  by  1833  Thomas  Johnson  reported  the  beginnings  of  a 
school  (later  called  the  Shawnee  Manual  Labor  School)  consisting 
of  a dwelling  house,  school  house,  cook  house,  work  shop,  veger 
table  house,  lumber  house,  corn  crib,  and  stable. 2s  It  became  a flour- 
ishing school,  serving  until  1862.  The  first  territorial  legislature  of 
Kansas  met  here  in  1855.  The  property  was  acquired  by  the  state  in 
1927,  has  been  well  restored,  and  is  now  administered  efficiently  by 
the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society.  It  is  the  best  preserved  of  any 
of  the  schools  for  Indians  in  the  south  central  area. 

Fort  Coffee  Academy  for  Choctaws  began  in  1848  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Rev.  William  H.  Goode,  using  the  old  barracks  of 
Fort  Coffee  on  the  Arkansas  River,  twelve  miles  from  Fort  Smith. 
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Chickasaw  Academy  was  begun  by  Wesley  Browning  in  1847,  and  it 
was  opened  in  1849.  It  was  located  a few  miles  south  of  present-day 
Stonewall.  Asbury  Manual  Labor  School  for  Creeks  was  opened  in 
1848  near  present-day  Eufaula.  New  Hope  Female  School,  later  called 
New  Hope  Seminary,  began  in  1847  near  Skullyville  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation  and  served  young  Indian  girls  until  1896  — except  during  the 
Civil  War.  Its  later  years  were  under  tribal  operation.  The  Rev. 
Nathan  Scarritt  was  named  head  of  Western  Academy  in  Kansas 
River  District  in  1849;  Scarritt’s  name  has  lived  on  in  Scarritt  College 
which  he  later  helped  establish  in  Kansas  City. 

Colbert  Institute  at  Perryville,  near  present-day  McAlester,  be- 
gan in  1852;  five  years  later  it  was  moved  west  to  the  Chickasaw  Na- 
tion near  Stonewall,  and  later  renamed  Collins  Institute. 

Bloomfield  Academy  for  Chickasaw  girls  was  opened  in  January, 
1853,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  John  H.  Carr.  It  was  evidently 
an  excellent  school  and  is  worthy  of  being  described  in  some  detail, 
since  it  was  typical  of  the  best  of  the  others.  It  was  located  about 
three  miles  north  of  the  Red  River  in  Panola  County  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation.  It  opened  with  twenty-five  scholars,  most  of  them  boarding  at 
the  school. 

Carr,  a good  choice  as  superintendent,  was  a native  of  Wilson 
County,  Tennessee;  however,  his  family  had  moved  to  Arkansas  in 
1819,  when  he  was  seven  years  old.  Converted  and  joining  the  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Hempstead  County,  Arkansas,  in  1833,  Carr  entered 
the  ministry  the  following  year.  After  serving  only  two  years  he 
dropped  out,  but  he  reentered  the  ministerial  ranks  ten  years  later. 
Carr  joined  the  Indian  Mission  Conference  in  1845  and  for  six  years 
preached  on  the  Doaksvilie  Circuit.  Afterwards,  for  one  year,  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  Red  River  and  African  Mission  and  later  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Indian  Conference  from  1857  to  1866. 

Thus,  Carr  had  a good  background  for  work  with  Indian  children. 
As  a young  man,  he  had  witnessed  the  migration  of  the  Southeastern 
Indians  to  present-day  Oklahoma  and  experience  at  Doaksvilie,  in 
the  Choctaw  Nation,  gave  him  a good  knowledge  of  Indian  character 
and  needs.  Also  skilled  in  carpentry,  Carr  was  able  to  apply  this 
ability  and  maintain  the  school’s  buildings  and  aid  the  Indians  with 
other  construction  work  in  the  surrounding  area. 

Teaching  the  standard  courses  for  the  times  (reading,  spelling, 
the  alphabet,  philosophy,  mental  arithmetic,  Adam’s  New  Arithmetic, 
geography,  writing  and  botany),  the  school  offered  the  girls  practical 
courses  in  housekeeping  as  well.  The  staff  originally  included  Mrs. 
John  H.  Carr  as  matron  and  instructor  of  domestic  work;  Miss  S. 
Johnson  as  the  principal;  and  Miss  Ellen  J.  Downs  as  an  outstanding 
teacher. 
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In  1857,  Carr  reported  that  the  school  could,  by  then,  accommo- 
date forty-five  girls  and  that  the  library  had  one  hundred  volumes. 
Religious  training  apparently  was  not  neglected  as  Mrs.  Carr  reported 
“a  gracious  revival  of  religion  now  in  progress  in  the  school:  some 
fifteen  have  been  soundly  converted  to  God.”2  6 

The  school  continued  to  grow,  and  in  1860  Carr  reported  “sixty 
scholars,”  generally  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve,  were  pres- 
ent at  the  institution.  He  declared: 

We  succeed  best  with  those  sent  when  quite  young.  There  is  no  definite 
time  for  their  continuance  in  school.  They  are  supposed  to  stay  as  long  as 
they  appreciate  and  improve  the  privilege.  They  sometimes  leave  us  in  a few 
days,  and  we  see  them  no  more,  and  we  have  had  them  remain  five  years, 
and  do  well. 

In  our  system  of  instruction  we  endeavor  to  embrace,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  elements  of  a practical,  domestic,  and  Christian  education.  Six  hours  of 
each  day  is  devoted  to  regular  study.  The  rest  of  the  day  time,  allowing  a 
reasonable  portion  for  recreation,  is  employed  in  teaching  (practically)  a 
thorough  system  of  domestic  work.  The  girls  make,  mend,  wash  and  iron 
their  own  clothes.  In  this  the  small  ones  are  necessarily  assisted  by  the 
larger.  . . . Thus  they  arc  led  to  feel  that  they  are  mutually  dependent  on 
each  other,  and  to  see  and  appreciate  the  beauties  of  mutual  assistance.  . . . 
Vocal  music  is  taught  to  the  whole  school,  and  a few  have  taken  lessons  on 
the  melodeon  . . . 

The  Sabbath  is  devoted  exclusively  to  religious  instruction.  Our  Sabbath- 
school  is  divided  into  three  parts:  The  infant,  the  catechetical,  and  Bible 
classes..  They  remain  in  the  first  until  they  are  able  to  answer  most  of  the 
question  in  the  Infant  Teacher’s  Manual,  when  they  take  their  places  in  the 
second  class.  In  this  they  complete  Wesley’s  and  Caper’s  Catechisms  First 
Part,  and  then  pass  into  the  Bible-class.^'^ 

The  annual  support  of  the  school  was  provided  by  $4,000  from 
the  Chickasaw  Nation  and  $666.67  from  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  There  were  undoubtedly  other 
funds  received  as  special  gifts  from  interested  friends,  for  Carr  wryly 
mentioned  in  the  same  1860  Report  that  the  $4666.67  “is  supposed  to 
meet  every  expense  of  the  school.” 

For  over  fifty  years,  Bloomfield  Academy  rendered  distinctive 
service  in  and  around  what  is  now  south  central  Bryan  County,  the 
later  years  being  under  tribal  control.  All  of  these  early  schools  left 
a record  of  sacrificial  service  by  teachers  and  of  dedicated  pursuit  of 
learning  by  many  Indian  boys  and  girls. 

III.  A CONFERENCi  IS  ESTABLISHED 

In  1844,  it  was  clear  that  Indian  work  needed  its  own  separate 
structure;  and  the  General  Conference  in  that  year  authorized  the 
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creation  of  a mission  conference  made  up  of  the  Indian  churches.  On 
October  2 Bishop  Thomas  A.  Morris,  after  a tedious  journey  over  a 
rough  country,  reached  Tahlequah,  the  capital  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion. He  called  to  order  the  meeting  of  Indian  and  white  preachers 
and  organized  the  Indian  Mission  Conference.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  Riley’s  Chapel  (named  for  Richard  Riley,  that  first  Cherokee 
Methodist),  two  miles  from  Tahlequah. 

One  preacher  who  was  there  wrote  about  the  conference; 

Something  over  twenty  voting  members  were  present.  Among  them  . . . 
were  several  native  Indian  preachers  . . . Entire  harmony  and  good  feeling 
predominated.  Reports  from  the  various  mission-fields  were  encouraging.  All 
seemed  pleased  with  being  released  from  their  dependence  upon  the  Con- 
ferences in  the  States,  and  having  an  independent  organization;  and  a strong 
determination  was  manifested,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  push  the  mission 
work  into  all  the  tribes  upon  the  border  . . . Bishop  Morris  . . . had  a 
pleasant  home  with  a branch  of  the  Ross  family.  . . .^3 

The  Rev.  Willis  Folsom  and  Macinaw  Boashman  are  both  re- 
ported to  have  served  as  interpreters  at  the  conference.  Later,  Fol- 
som prepared  a Choctaw  dictionary.  His  friend,  Alexander  Talley, 
had  already  translated  and  had  published  a portion  of  Scriptures  in 
the  Choctaw  language.  Boashman,  the  son  of  a Potawatomi  chief,  had 
attended  the  Shawnee  Manual  Labor  School. 

A Conference  Member  Dies 

The  well-beloved  Choctaw  preacher,  William  W.  Oakchiah,  at- 
tended the  conference  but  died  on  his  way  home.  A friend  wrote  this 
about  him: 

We  had  left  him  at  the  seat  of  the  conference,  to  follow  on  with  his 
company  as  he  was  able  . . . His  strength  barely  held  out  to  reach  Fort 
Smith  . . . Though  unable  to  understand  his  language  [when  he  preached], 
yet  his  soleminity,  his  emotion,  his  tears  melted  his  audiences  beyond  the 
power  of  words.  . . 

Dr.  Andrew  Hunter  of  Arkansas  knew  Oakchiah  in  the  late  1830s. 
Fifty  years  later  he  wrote  this  tribute  to  him: 

Wm.  Oak-chi-ah  was  a full  blood  Choctaw  ...  In  his  own  language 
he  was  a most  effective  preacher.  At  the  time  of  which  I speak  he  was 
decidedly  the  most  popular  Indian  preacher  in  the  Nation.  I could  not  under- 
stand much  he  said,  but  I could  see  the  effect  produced  by  his  earnest  and 
pathetic  appeals  to  his  people  as  he  preached  to  them  Jesus  and  the  resurrec- 
tion. He  was  a weeping  prophet,  and  nearly  everybody  wept  under  his 
sermons.^® 

Division  Over  Slavery 

One  of  the  first  major  actions  of  the  new  conferences  was  to 
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vote  to  join  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  rather  than 
stay  with  the  (northern)  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Since  this  was 
considered  by  some  preachers  as  a pro-slavery  action,  a number  of 
the  preachers  from  the  North  decided  to  return  to  their  former 
northern  conferences.  Among  these  were  William  H.  Goode  and 
Henry  C.  Benson. 

Already,  restrictions  were  being  placed  on  preaching  to  Negroes. 
Thomas  L.  Judge  wrote  to  T.  Hartly  Crawford,  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  on  October  22,  1843,  that  “The  Creeks  passed  a law  at 
their  late  Council  prohibiting  preaching  so  far  as  Negroes  and  Indians 
were  concerned,  and  I think  it  [includes]  Whites;  of  this  I can’t  say 
positively. ”3' 

,Some  of  the  dislikes  of  missionaries  by  some  of  the  Creek  Indians 
went  back  to  an  unfortunate  episode  in  the  early  years.  Dr.  Andrew 
Hunter  spent  a few  years  in  ministry  to  the  Indians  and  tells  of  the 
situation.  One  of  the  Methodist  preachers  to  the  Creeks,  a very  popu- 
lar person,  was  charged  with  unministerial  conduct.  He  was  investi- 
gated by  church  officials  and  was  acquitted.  But  there  was  still  a 
cloud  over  his  character,  and  it  was  clear  he  had  lost  standing  with 
the  Indians  and  that  his  usefulness  had  ended  there.  In  fact,  the 
Creeks  demanded  his  removal  and  for  some  years  would  not  allow 
Christiaji  preachers,  in  their  nation.32 

In  fact,  for  a time  there  was  a severe  penalty  meted  out  to  any 
Creek  Indian  who  was  a practicing  Christian  — the  penalty  being 
fifty  lashes  on  the  bare  back.  Eventually  this  penalty  was  abolished 
but  not  before  numerous  Indian  Christians  suffered  for  their  faith. 
The  Rev.  W.  D.  Collins  wrote  in  1845  to  James  Logan,  Creek  Agent: 

. . . Oh!  the  trials  Christians  have  to  meet  within  this  nation  is  to  much 
to  be  tolerated  in  happy  America!  They  are  driven  from  home!  tied  up  and 
whipt,  like  slavesW  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  worship  God.^^ 

Strong  Leaders:  Checote,  Boot,  Ross 

Samuel  Checote  was  one  of  the  great  Methodist  leaders  in  his 
day.  Born  in  1819  in  Alabama,  he  was  a product  of  the  early  Metho- 
dist school  among  the  Creeks  before  the  removal.  He  steadily  devel- 
oped both  as  a Creek  statesman  and  as  a Christian  leader.  He  became 
a local  preacher  in  1842.3^  One  writer  calls  him  “easily  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  Creek  Nation. ”35  He  served  as  principal  chief  for  three 
terms  and  as  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  forces.  After  the  war,  he 
was  instrumental  in  helping  to  rebuild  the  Creek  Nation  and  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Indian  Territory.  He  made  many  trips  to  Wash- 
ington and  on  at  least  one  occasion  preached  in  one  of  the  large 
Methodist  churches  there.  Checote  abolished  the  custom  of  plurality 
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of  wives;  assisted  in  the  building  of  homes,  churches,  and  schools; 
and  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  education.  He  served  as  presiding 
elder  (the  first  Indian  in  the  office)  in  1868-69  and  1877-78.  He  was 
selected  a delegate  to  the  Ecumenical  Conference  in  London  in  1882, 
but  ill  health  prevented  his  attending.  He  worked  well  with  both  In- 
dians and  whites  but  was  not  subservient  to  any  group.  While  serving 
as  the  Creek  chief  in  1870,  he  called  a council  of  the  Civilized  Tribes 
in  Okmulgee  to  resist  “the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  white  man.”36 
Bishop  W.M.  Wightman  once  said  to  Mr.  Checote,  through  an  inter- 
preter: “Tell  the  Chief  . . . that  he  is  the  finest-looking  man  I have 
seen  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  . . Checote  quietly  but  graci- 
ously acknowledged  the  compliment  with  a smile  and  a bow.^^ 
“I  shall  never  forget,”  wrote  a fellow  minister  in  Arkansas,  “with 
what  a sublime  and  happy  manner  he  used  to  assist  me  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  his  people. ”38 

Mrs.  Checote  was  also  a strong  influence  for  the  Christian  faith. 
She  did  not  speak  English,  but  the  Checote  home  was  always  a fav- 
orite one  for  the  missionaries  to  visit.  She  had  joined  the  church  in 
1844,  married  in  1846,  and  served  with  her  husband  until  her  death 
in  1873.39 

The  Rev.  John  F.  Boot,  not  so  prominent  as  Checote  in  political 
affairs,  was  nevertheless  recognized  as  a Cherokee  of  genuine  relig- 
ious experience  and  conviction.  Converted  back  in  Alabama  on  Gun- 
ter Circuit,  he  was  a charter  member  of  the  conference  and  spent  his 
entire  ministry  among  the  Cherokees.  In  writing  of  his  conversion, 
he  said, 


These  Indian  Methodist'  preachers  were  from  the  Western  tribes  — Chief  Hunting 
Horse,  Kiowa;  Andres  Martinez,  Mexican  captive  raised  by  the  Kiowas;  and  Guy 
Quoetone,  Kiowa. 
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I had  a bad  heart; 

I know  I was  a great  sinner: 

But  God  loved  me. 

I prayed  to  him; 

In  my  sorrow  and  despair 
He  forgave  me, 

And  gave  me  a new  heart. 

I am  happy  in  his  love.'^° 

John  Ross  was,  by  the  1850s,  one  of  the  dominant  figures  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  — • as  Principal  Chief,  and  as  a man  of  education, 
political  skill,  and  considerable  means.  Of  course,  he  had  his  enemies 
within  the  Nation  and  his  critics  outside  it.  The  Arkansas  Gazette 
criticized  him  severely  from  time  to  time,  but  his  friends  during  his 
lifetime  and  careful  research  in  our  day  substantiate  his  integrity. 
In  our  own  day,  Thurman  Wilkins,  author  of  Cherokee  Tragedy,  de- 
clares that  Ross  had  vigor,  intelligence,  character,  and  an  iron  will. 
Gary  Moulton,  who  has  studied  him  carefully,  calls  him  an  able 
leader;  often  autocratic;  rarely  passive;  and  one  who  worked  hard 
for  tribal  unity,  disregarding  his  personal  preferences.^’ 

During  and  after  the  time  of  the  Removal,  it  is  possible  that  Ross 
was  only  nominally  a member  of  the  church.  His  first  wife  had  been 
a casualty  of  the  trip  from  the  East,  and  the  bitter  disputes  with  the 
Ridge  faction  may  have  dulled  his  religious  feelings  and  professions. 
Gary  Moulton  in  his  thorough  study,  “John  Ross,  Cherokee  Chief,” 
mentions  that  before  his  second  marriage  in  1844  to  Mary  Stapler, 
he  had  attended  church  infrequently;  but  he  had  promised  Mary  he 
would  be  more  regular  and  that  he  was.  Moulton  says  that  “most 
of  his  letters  to  Mary  included  some  reference  to  church  services, 
often  with  a note  on  the  minister’s  text  and  sermon.”'‘2 

Mrs.  Ross  became  active  in  missionary  work  at  Park  Hill;  and 
in  1850,  she  joined  the  Methodist  Church  under  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Garner.  In  1855,  John  Ross  and  two  children,  Annie  and  John, 
Jr.,  joined  also.  For  this  service  he  called  on  his  close  friend,  the  Rev. 
John  Harrell,  at  that  time  presiding  elder  of  the  Choctaw  District. 
The  next  year  Ross  and  his  kinsman,  George  M.  Murrell,  paid  for  a 
new  chapel  building  in  their  home  community,  naming  it  Sehon 
Chapel  in  honor  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Sehon,  missionary  secretary  of  the  de- 
nomination in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Sehon  visited  the  Indian  Mission 
Conference  from  time  to  time,  and  often  was  entertained  in  the  home 
of  Ross,  of  Murrell,  or  of  Ross’  sister,  Jane,  Mrs.  Joseph  Coody.  In 
1856,  the  Rev.  Leonidas  Dobson  from  Little  Rock  became  the  pastor 
of  the  church;  and  eventually  he  married  Annie  B.  Ross.^s  in  I860, 
The  Home  Circle,  a publication  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
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South,  in  Nashville,  carried  a full-page  picture  of  Ross  and  described 
him  as  an  active  Methodist  and  a devoted  and  faithful  Christian. 

By  1849,  there  were  four  districts  in  the  Indian  Mission  Confer- 
ence: Kansas  River,  Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Choctaw;  eight  strong 
schools;  a number  of  Sunday  schools;  and  almost  4,000  members.  By 
the  next  year,  however,  the  Kansas  River  District  was  placed  in  the 
St.  Louis  Conference  by  the  General  Conference.  By  this  time,  most 
of  the  opposition  to  Christian  missionaries  had  been  overcome;  and 
the  tribal  leaders,  in  the  main,  trusted  the  church  leaders. 

IV.  THE  DEVASTATION  OF  WAR 

The  years  before  the  Civil  War  were  restless  and  turbulent  ones 
for  Methodists  in  the  Southwest,  including  the  Indians.  Bishop  George 
F.  Pierce  started  for  the  Kansas  Conference  in  1856,  and  planned  to 
go  from  there  to  the  Indian  Mission  Conference.  Because  of  enmity 
in  Kansas  between  slavery  and  antislavery  forces,  one  man  advised 
him:  “You  are  a fool  to  try  to  hold  a conference  anywhere  in  the 
territory.  You  will  never  come  out  alive. 

There  was  great  strife  in  Kansas  over  the  issue  of  free-state 
versus  slave-state  and  some  in  Arkansas  over  the  issue  of  anti-slavery 
versus  pro-slavery.  Among  the  Indians  there  was  some  uncertainty 
over  these  issues.  Many  well-to-do  Indians  in  Indian  Territory  (pres- 
ent Oklahoma)  owned  slaves  — especially  among  Cherokees,  Creeks, 
and  Choctaws.  Some  missionaries  from  the  North  made  clear  their 
opposition  to  slavery  — primarily  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
missionaries  from  New  England.  Furthermore,  while  many  of  these 
Indians  favored  the  South  (out  of  which  they  had  come),  and  owned 
slaves,  the  Federal  government  held  their  invested  funds. 

Eventually,  most  of  the  Indians  sided  with  the  Confederacy  when 
war  came,  although  some  tried  to  stay  neutral.  John  Ross  succeeded 
for  a time  in  keeping  the  Cherokees  from  making  a choice  but  event- 
ually failed,  and  he  spent  most  of  the  war  years  in  Washington  and 
Philadelphia.  At  first  Confederate  troops  occupied  most  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  but  Federal  troops  moved  in  from  time  to  time.  There  were 
frequent  raids  made  by  both  armies. 

The  work  of  the  churches  suffered  badly.  Many  leaders  lay 
and  ministerial  — served  in  the  Confederate  Army,  including  James 
McHenry  and  Samuel  Checote  (who  became  a lieutenant  colonel), 
both  Creeks,  and  John  Page,  a Choctaw. 

Personal  Losses 

Another  Choctaw,  Willis  Folsom,  stands  out  as  one  who  helped 
the  struggling,  war-torn  churches  to  keep  up  their  morale.  But  his 
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own  home  was  burned,  and  his  little  girl  died  during  these  hard  times. 
At  the  close  of  1861  he  wrote  in  his  diary: 

How  sad!  many  have  been  slain  this  year, 

Few  have  been  saved. 

O Lord,  revive  thy  work; 

Let  not  the  wicked  prevail. 

Help  me  to  be  more  useful.'^s 

During  the  war,  John  Ross’  son-in-law,  Andrew  Nave,  was  killed, 
leaving  his  wife,  Jane  Ross  Nave,  and  small  daughter,  Elizabeth.  Ross 
wrote  to  his  granddaughter  a letter  of  comfort  and  Christian  hope: 

Dear  Lizzie: 

...  I cannot  express  the  depths  of  my  own  inward  sorrows  . . . but  I 
can  well  realize  the  impulses  of  your  own  feelings  for  the  bereavement  of 
your  dear  Mother,  on  this  mournful  occasion.  Yet,  my  Dear  Lizzie,  we 
should  endeavor  to  bear  our  misfortunes  with  fortitude  and  submission  . . . 
and  . . . place  our  whole  trust  in  God  who  is  merciful  and  just,  and  is  at 
all  times,  a present  help  in  time  of  need  . . . O,  the  Grace  and  Power  of 
God.  His  mercy  endureth  forever!  . . . 

Your  affectionate 
Grand  Father 
Jno.  Ross^® 

As  the  war  neared  its  end  in  1864  Colonel  Stand  Watie  and 
Colonel  Samuel  Checote  harassed  the  Federal  forces  in  the  Cherokee 
country.  The  Federal  troops  remained  in  the  area  north  of  the 
Arkansas-Canadian  rivers  and  made  excursions  to  the  south  from 
time  to  time.  They  were  gradually  extending  their  control. 

Losses  for  the  Churches 

Conditions  in  the  churches  and  homes  of  the  Indians  were  in  dis- 
array. Many  of  the  men  had  joined  the  armies;  some  of  the  preachers 
had  done  likewise  and  others  had  become  chaplains  — or  gone  to 
safer  areas,  such  as  Texas.  The  women  and  children  were  short  of 
food  and  medicine;  some  died  of  disease,  some  of  cold  and  hunger. 
Some  of  them  also  fled  the  country. 

Social  and  moral  conditions  were  at  the  lowest  ebb  among  the 
Indians  since  the  time  of  Removal.  The  preachers  and  the  members 
of  the  churches  faced  a discouraging  prospect. 

In  the  midst  of  such  conditions  the  conference  met  at  Doaksville 
on  September  14,  1865  — with  no  bishop  and  only  three  members 
present  at  the  opening.  These  were  Thomas  Bertholf  (who  was  elec- 
ted president),  John  H.  Carr  (elected  secretary),  and  J.  G.  Walker. 
Very  little  business  could  be  carried  on,  and  only  a skeleton  list  of 
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appointments  were  made.  No  statistics  were  reported.  While  it  was  a 
legal  session,  it  was  hardly  a true  meeting  of  the  conference. 

A year  later  the  conference  met  at  Bloomfield  Academy  (men- 
tioned above),  with  its  chief  tasks  being  that  of  assessing  the  losses 
from  the  war  and  planning  strategies  for  the  future.  No  bishop  had 
been  present  since  1860.  Consequently,  the  conference  made  newly- 
elected  Bishop  Enoch  M.  Marvin  doubly  welcome;  for  he  was  recently 
out  of  a pastorate  in  St.  Louis  and  fresh  from  several  years  as  a Con- 
federate chaplain  in  Arkansas.  Marvin  brought  new  confidence  and 
hope  to  Indian  Methodists  and  their  white  colleagues. 

The  conference  faced  the  discouraging  situation  that  it  could  not 
count  on  its  usual  missionary  appropriation  from  the  church  at  large; 
and,  as  a mission  conference,  this  appropriation  was  its  life  blood. 
Reports  of  membership  — incomplete,  of  course  showed  only  519 
Indians  and  one  white,  plus  14  local  preachers. 

Bishop  Marvin  Saves  the  Mission 

What  must  the  struggling  mission  do.?  Must  the  field  be  abandoned.?  It 
was  the  darkest  of  all  dark  days. 

If  there  was  any  such  thought  in  the  hearts  of  the  poverty  stricken  mis- 
sionaries, there  was  no  such  thought  in  the  heart  of  that  great  apostle.  Bishop 
Enoch  M.  Marvin. 

“Fear  not,”  he  told  them.  “I  will  guarantee  $5,000  for  this  mission,  and 
send  it  to  you  in  regular  payment  as  the  year  advances.  Our  work  must  go 

99 

on. 

That  was  a solemn  moment. 

Bishop  Marvin  prayed.  The  preachers  were  deeply  moved.  The  Indians 
present,  though  they  could  not  understand  one  word  of  the  Bishop’s  prayer, 
were  moved  to  tears.  The  doxology  was  sung.  They  all  went  to  their  several 
charges  with  happy  hearts  and  a strong  determination  to  build  again  the 
church  in  the  Indian  Territory  . . . To  Bishop  Marvin  belong  she  honor  of 
saving  the  mission  in  the  hour  of  its  greatest  peril.'^'’' 

Rebuilding  Indian  Life  — and  Church 

Almost  every  aspect  of  Indian  life  had  to  be  rebuilt  — not  just 
church  life.  Indian  treaties  with  the  government  had  to  be  renegoti- 
ated, schools  re-established,  lawlessness  curbed,  church  life  renewed. 
John  Ross  as  Cherokee  Chief  set  out  (before  his  death  in  August, 
1866)  to  plan  post-war  reconstruction  for  his  nation.  He  “gathered 
around  him  the  best  legal  minds  of  his  day.  He  also  sought  the  best 
minds  of  the  church,  including  his  good  friend,  John  Harrell.”'*® 

From  the  low  figure  of  519  members  reported  at  the  close  of  the 
war  (obviously  an  incomplete  figure),  the  conference  could  account 
for  1795  mem.bers  in  1867  and  2226  in  1868.  As  Sunday  schools  be- 
came more  popular  after  the  Civil  War,  they  helped  to  strengthen  the 
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church  and  increase  members.  This  was  especially  true  starting  about 
1880  when  there  were  2411  pupils  and  352  teachers.  By  1886,  these 
figures  had  climbed  to  3797  and  440,  respectively  Some  of  this  in- 
crease was  due  to  increased  white  membership  in  the  church.  In  1881, 
Indians  numbered  5293  and  whites  969;  by  1886,  Indians  numbered 
5495,  a slight  gain,  and  whites  2947,  an  increase  of  over  300  per  cent. 
Three  years  later  (1889),.  white  members  outnumbered  the  Indians, 
4173  to  3909.  And  by  1892,  white  members  more  than  doubled  the 
Indians,  8554  compared  to  3961.  This  was  a sign  that  soon  Indian  con- 
cerns would  be  secondary. 

Another  factor  in  strengthening  the  church  was  larger  use  of  lay 
persons.  In  1866  the  General  Conference  authorized  the  sending  of 
lay  delegates  to  the  annual  conference.  In  the  fall  when  the  Indian 
Mission  Conference  met,  it  approved  the  General  Conference  pro- 
posal, as  did  a majority  of  other  conferences.  Thus,  in  1867,  two  lay 
delegates  came  to  conference,  in  the  persons  of  James  McHenry  and 
William  C.  Daniel.  By  1871,  when  the  conference  met  at  Boggy  Depot, 
the  Minutes  show  there  were  five  lay  delegates  present:  Bolin  Perry, 
Jackson  Collins  (both  local  preachers),  Samuel  Colbert,  William  Joel, 
and  G.  B.  Hester.  Joseph  D.  Goody,  possibly  also  a lay  delegate,  was 
nanied  to  the  auditing  committee. 

Efforts  were  increased  to  minister  to  the  Negro  members.  At  the 
1871  conference  session,  the  members  elected  to  deacons’  orders  two 
Negroes,  then  called  “colored”  in  the  conference  minutes.  They  were 
Nathan  Madison  from  the  Doaksville  Circuit  and  Charles  Anderson 
from  the  Tishimingo  Circuit.  These  were  evidently  the  only  Negro 
ministers  ordained  through  the  conference,  for  at  about  that  time  the 
Negro  members  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  formed 
their  own  denomination,  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(now  the  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church).  There  were  434 
colored  members  in  1871,  most  of  these  in  six  colored  charges.  These 
were  Cave  Creek  in  the  Creek  District,  served  by  Peter  Stidham; 
Tishomingo;  Doaksville;  and  Blue;  all  in  the  Chickasaw  District, 
served,  respectively,  by  Charles  Anderson,  Nathan  Madison,,  and 
Henry  Kemp;  Brazil,  in  the  Choctaw  District;  and  Bayou  in  the  Cher- 
okee District,  both  left  to  be  supplied.  Most  of  the  Negro  members 
went  into  the  new  church,  but  a few  continued  as  members  of  the  In- 
dian Churches.  In  1879,  the  conference  reported  215  Negro  members 
but  only  25  in  1884. 

V.  SCHOOLS  REOPEN,  NEW  ONES  BEGIN,  MOST  CLOSE 

By  1872  Asbury  Manual  Labor  School  and  New  Hope  Female 
Seminary  were  both  back  in  operation,  following  their  closing  during 
the  war.  Asbury  had  40  boys  and  40  girls,  and  New  Hope  had  40  girls. 
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The  Asbury  buildings  had  burned;  and  in  1870,  John  Harrell,  veteran 
member  of  the  conference,  w.as  called  on  to  serve  as  superintendent 
for  a year,  during  which  time  he  got  new  buildings  erected.  Two  new 
schools,  short-lived,  were  listed  among  the  appointments  for  1871: 
Prairie  School  and  Honey  Hill  School. 

The  policy  of  using  only  English  in  school  classes  was  being  con- 
tinued. Superintendent  E.  R.  Shapard  of  New  Hope  Seminary  reported 
to  the  1873  annual  conference  that  the  students  “are  prohibited 
from  speaking  the  Choctaw  language  while  at  school.  It  is  difficult  to 
prevent  them,  but  I consider  that  is  necessary  to  their  advancement 
that  they  do  not  speak  it.”49 

By  1879  school  leaders  were  feeling  the  need  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  education.  W.  W.  Martin,  superintendent  at  Asbury 
School,  told  the  conference  that  he  felt  the  school  ought  not  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  all  ages  but  become  a high  school.  In  1800  Asbury’s  sup- 
port came  from  $5600  provided  by  the  Creek  Nation,  $750  from  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions,  and  $223  from  the  sale  of  cotton,  corn, 
a wagon  and  a cow. 

New  Schools  Open  and  Close 

In  September  1881,  a new  school,  Harrell  International  Institute, 
opened  at  Muskogee  with  61  girls  enrolled.  Trustees  included  such 
persons  as  Joshua  Ross  and  James  McHenry.  It  was  called  the  pride 
of  the  conference  eye.  It  was  supported  chiefly  by  the  Woman’s  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions.  By  1887,  it  had  118  pupils;  by  1893,  229  pupils; 
and  was  worth  $30,000. 

In  1884  the  Methodists  at  White  Bead  Hill  near  present  Paul’s 
Valley  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  erected  a $3000  building,  organized 
a school,  and  offered  it  to  the  conference  which  met  there  in  the  fall. 
It  was  accepted  and  named  Pierce  Institute,  in  honor  of  Bishop 
George  F.  Pierce.  In  1888  the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions  and  the 
Chickasaw  National  Council  undertook  a contract  whereby  the  church 
would  operate  a school  near  what  is  now  Stonewall.  It  was  named 
Collins  Institute.  At  the  end  of  1889  the  church  withdrew,  having 
decided  to  discontinue  the  contract  system. 

In  October,  1885,  the  contract  with  the  Methodists  to  operate 
New  Hope  Female  Seminary  was  rescinded  by  the  Choctaw  Council. 
Fire  destroyed  the  building  at  the  Asbury  Manual  Labor  School  for 
the  second  time,  in  1886;  and  the  Creek  Council  decided  to  discon- 
tinue the  contract.  In  1886  reference  was  made  to  a Chilocco  National 
Indian  School,  located  among  “the  wild  tribes,’’  and  serving  over  200 
pupils.  But  it  disappears  from  conference  appointments  after  1888. 
By  1887,  the  Seminole  Female  Academy  was  given  up  by  the  Metho- 
dists, for  it  was  in  a predominantly  Baptist  area. 
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Also  in  1886,  a new  Cherokee  District  Conference  School  was 
started  at  Webber  Falls,  with  44  pupils,  meeting  in  the  church  build- 
ing. The  next  year  the  name  was  changed  to  Andrew  Marvin  Institute. 
In  1889  the  conference  recommended  closing  the  school,  since  it  was 
located  very  close  to  a national  school.  Presumably  this  was  done,  for 
in  1892  a proposal  was  made  to  revive  the  Institute  under  the  name 
of  Webbers  Falls  Academy,  with  the  Rev.  Frank  Naylor  as  superin- 
tendent. In  1894  the  academy  had  58  pupils,  still  meeting  in  the 
church  building.  Evidently,  it  closed  soon  thereafter. 

In  1888  another  new  college,  named  Galloway,  was  reported  to 
the  conference  as  in  process  by  the  Methodists  at  Vinita.  Local 
friends  had  raised  $5000;  and  the  Board  of  Missions  had  offered  a 
like  amount,  with  a building  under  contract.  The  school  opened  in 
September,  1890.  Local  support  was  slow  in  coming.  Eventually  a 
local  citizen,  William  E.  Halsell,  made  a liberal  donation  to  the  school; 
and  it  was  renamed  Willie  E.  Halsell  College.  It  grew  to  a student 
body  of  200,  with  ten  teachers,  and  property  worth  $50,000.  By  1905 
it  was  reported  the  buildings  were  in  bad  condition  and  pupils  down 
to  70.  The  next  year  it  was  reorganized  and  put  entirely  under  man- 
agement of  the  Board  of  Missions.  After  1907  the  Board  of  Missions 
disposed  of  its  equity  in  the  property. 

The  church  lost  interest  in  Pierce  Institute.  In  1899  it  was  still 
the  property  of  the  church,  but  it  was  not  being  run  as  a church 
school.  Hargrove  College  at  Ardmore  lasted  longer,  receiving  a small 
endowment.  But  loss  of  a building  by  fire  led  to  rebuilding  on  a new 
campus,  with  a sizeable  debt.  The  church  lost  the  property  in  1914 
when  the  mortgage  was  foreclosed. 

Harrell  International  Institute  continued  on  a fairly  even  keel 
but  with  growing  problems  after  the  Rev.  Theodore  P.  Brewer  con- 
cluded fifteen  years  as  president  in  1896.  Again,  the  destruction  of 
a major  building  by  fire  proved  a serious  setback.  A Muskogee  Meth- 
odist, H.  B.  Spaulding,  gave  a large  sum  of  money  to  rebuild;  and  the 
college  took  the  name  of  Spaulding  College.  Brewer  returned  in  1901 
as  president,  serving  until  1906.  After  he  left,  neither  the  conference, 
the  Board  of  Missions,  or  friends  could  be  challenged  to  provide  the 
funds  needed  to  keep  it  open. 

One  other  Indian  school  rose  — and  later  fell  — in  the  period 
of  1890  to  1905,  Methvin  Institute.  It  will  be  described  later. 

VI.  INDIAN  METHODISTS  SERVE  IN  MANY  WAYS 

Members  of  the  churches,  lay  and  ministerial,  across  the  years 
gave  staunch  support  to  moral  and  civic  causes.  They  have  always 
been  strong  champions  of  the  cause  of  temperance,  good  citizenship, 
and  moral  living. 


Leaders  about  the  1960'$  were  (left  to  right)  the  Rev.  Lee  L.  Chupco,  the  Rev. 
Dewey  D.  Etchieson,  Dr.  J.  Richard  Spann  (Board  of  Education,  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see); the  Rev.  Hampton  W.  Anderson,  and  Conrad  Mausape. 


Civic  Leadership 

Indian  civic  leaders  had  high  standards  of  neighborliness.  For 
example,  the  editor  of  the  Cherokee  Almanac  for  1855  wrote: 

The  time  of  harvest  is  past  and  many  families  have  very  little  corn  and 
many  others  have  none,  and  next  to  nothing  to  buy  with.  . . Pity  the  poor. 
Feed  the  hungry.  . . . Never  let  it  be  said  that  your  neighbor  died  for  want 
of  food,  while  you  had  anything  to  give. 

A few  years  earlier  (1850),  Chief  John  Ross  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage to  the  Cherokee  National  Council  pointed  out  that  “there  is  a 
class  of  persons  growing  up,  who,  to  idle  and  intemperate  habits,  add 
the  practices  of  wanton  mischiefs,  petty  thefts  ...  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  the  sober  and  orderly  portion  of  the  community.”  He  went 
on  to  express  the  hope  for  “some  measures  ...  to  check  and  put 
down  these  disgraceful  and  ruinous  practices. ”st 

Samuel  Checote,  great  Creek  leader  and  minister,  was  respon- 
sible for  persuading  Chief  Roley  McIntosh  to  repeal  a law  adopted  in 
1844  that  prohibited  Christian  preaching  under  penalty  of  fifty  lashes 
on  the  bare  back.  “Many  persons  were  severely  whipped  under  this 
law  and  many  fled  from  their  homes.”  Checote  wrote  later,  “I  was 
one  the  latter  number.  I apealed  before  Gen’l  Roley  McIntosh  . . . 
and  complained  of  the  persecution  and  requested  that  he  would  stop 
it,  and  he  did  so.”52  From  circumstantial  evidence,  it  seems  that  this 
cessation  occurred  by  1846. 

Numerous  Indian  Methodists  served  in  positions  of  political  and 
civic  importance.  Some  have  already  been  mentioned.  Other  examples 
include  George  Steadham,  who  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
and  who  went  to  Washington  on  Creek  business  some  15  times.  An- 
other was  James  McHenry,  a member  of  the  Creek  National  Council, 
president  of  the  Senate  for  four  years,  and  a judge  at  Coweta  when  he 
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died.  Forbis  LeFlore,  brother  of  Chief  Greenwood  Le  Flore,  was  a 
member  of  the  Choctaw  Senate  for  many  years,  was  often  sent  to 
Washington  to  represent  the  Choctaws,  and  was  an  ardent  prohibi- 
tionist. Another  Indian  Methodist  who  was  an  important  figure 
around  the  turn  of  the  century  was  Clem  Rogers,  father  of  the  fam- 
ous Will  Rogers.  Clem  Rogers  who  was  first  a cattleman  with  a 
60,000  acre  ranch,  was  in  his  time  “one  of  the  most  successful  and 
prominent  men  in  the  Territory. ”S3  He  sent  his  son.  Will,  to  three 
Methodist  schools  — Harrell  International  Institute,  Willie  Halsell 
College,  and  Scarritt  Collegiate  Institute.  The  father  later  served  as 
an  assistant  to  the  Dawes  Commission  and  as  a state  senator. ' 

Temperance  Leadership 

Many  Indian  Methodists  were  active  in  the  cause  of  temperance 
and  prohibition.  They  recognized  the  crucial  problems  for  Indians 
when  they  drank  alcoholic  beverages.  The  Rev.  John  F.  Boot  was  a 
member  of  the  Cherokee  temperance  society,  along  with  many  other 
Methodists.  The  conference  adopted  this  statement  at  its  1891  session: 

We  deplore  the  fact  that  the  rapid  march  of  civilization  in  this  beautiful 
Indian  Territory  has  made  it  possible  for  the  liquor  traffic  to  receive  a like 
impetus.^'* 

In  1904,  as  statehood  seemed  likely  for  Indian  Territory  and  Ok- 
lahoma Territory,  the  conference  memorialized  the  United  States 
Congress  to  set  up  provisions  guaranteeing  strict  laws  for  twenty 
years  against  the  sale  or  giving  away  of  intoxicating  beverages. 

We  have  already  noted  the  interest  of  Indian  Methodists  in  spon- 
soring schools  for  Indian  children  and  youth.  From  all  these  examples 
of  civic  and  social  concern,  we  may  conclude  that  many  members  of 
the  church  were  committed  to  serving  as  good  citizens  as  a part  of 
their  Christian  expression. 

Serving  Indian  Orphans 

The  Rev.  W.  S.  Derrick  was  in  charge  of  the  Chickasaw  Orphan 
Asylum  for  a dozen  years.  Two  Methodists  were  responsible  for  help- 
ing to  organize  and  guide  the  Cherokee  Orphan  Asylum  for  most  of 
its  first  quarter  century.  In  1872  this  institution  was  established  in 
what  is  now  the  town  of  Salina.  The  Rev.  Walter  Adair  Duncan,  one- 
fourth  Cherokee,  was  chosen  as  superintendent.  He  served  for  ten 
years,  a highly  respected  and  beloved  man.  Following  him  for  twelve 
years  was  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Thompson,  who  after  an  intermission  of  three 
years  (1894-1897),  served  for  four  more  years. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  dedicated  Christian  men,  there  prevailed  at 
the  home  a fervent,  healthy,  religious  influence.  Sunday  school  and  church 
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services  were  held  each  Sunday.  There  was  also  an  Epworth  League,  a 
Woman’s  Home  .Mission  Society,  .and  a prayer  meeting  was  held  weekly.®^ 

Duncan  was  born  in  Georgia  in  1823  and  became  a Methodist 
minister  in  1845,  dying  in  1907.  Thus  his  adult  life  actually  spanned 
the  whole  first  phase  of  the  Indian  Mission  Conference.  He  served  as 
a teacher  at  Asbury  Manual  Labor  School  as  well  as  in  the  pastorate. 
He  served  as  superintendent  of  schools,  as  senator  in  the  Cherokee 
Council,  and  was  for  a time  private  secretary  to  Chief  John  Ross. 

Dedicated  Indian  Preachers 

One  of  the  faithful  members  of  the  conference  was  John  Page, 
who  was  born  in  Mississippi  and  raised  as  an  orphan.  Friends  pro- 
vided funds  for  his  education;  and  when  he  entered  college  he  took 
the  name  of  John  Page,  perhaps  after  a prominent  pioneer  preacher 
in  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee,  who  died  in  1849  at  93  years 
of  age.  The  young  Indian  began  serving  on  the  Choctaw  Mission  in 
1842-43.  He  was  for  a time  treasurer  of  the  Choctaw  National  Council 
and  served  as  an  Indian  Commissioner  at  important  negotiations  with 
the  United  States.  He  served  faithfully  for  many  years  as  a pastor 
and  as  interpreter  in  the  Choctaw  District. 

However,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Page  had  an  unhappy  and  costly  experi- 
ence related  to  the  Civil  War,  which  climaxed  in  1872.  Page  had  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  Dr.  E.  H.  Sehon  of  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
who  visited  the  conference  at  least  annually  (and  sometimes  more 
often)  for  several  years  when  he  was  the  Missionary  Secretary  for 
the  whole  church,  1850-1866.  Page  had  accumulated  some  savings; 
and  in  October,  1858,  Dr.  Sehon  borrowed  $1500  from  Page  at  ten  per 
cent  interest.  Before  the  loan  was  repaid,  the  war  came;  and  losses 
from  it  and  from  family  illness  reduced  Dr.  Sehon  to  near  poverty. 
In  1864  Dr.  Sehon  gave  $1250  in  Confederate  money  to  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Robinson  while  both  were  in  Atlanta  to  take  back  to  the  Indian  coun- 
try to  pay  on  the  loan  — which  by  this  time  had  grown  because  of 
accumulated  interest.  When  Robinson  got  home,  he  found  that  Page 
was  serving  in  the  Confederate  Army  and  could  not  be  reached;  but 
he  sent  word  to  him  that  he  had  money  for  him.  It  was  September, 
1865,  before  Page  could  claim  the  $1250;  but  by  then  it  was  worthless. 

The  issue  dragged  on  until  1872,  when  Page  asked  the  Indian 
Mission  Conference  if  it  could  provide  some  help  for  him  (although 
he  had  located  in  1868).  By  that  time  the  loan  with  interest  amounted 
to  $3300.  The  conference  had  a committee  to  review  the  matter;  but 
since  it  was  a personal  and  not  a conference  loan,  the  committee 
regretfully  reported  that  they  knew  no  way  to  resolve  the  dilemma 
for  Mr.  Page.  Disappointment  over  the  loss  of  the  money  loaned  to 
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Sehon  may  have  preyed  on  his  mind  and  even  led  him  to  the  use  of 
alcohol,  for  he  was  charged  with  this  practice  in  1868;  and  he  with- 
drew from  the  ministry  and  the  church. se 

James  McHenry  was  considered  the  most  picturesque  preacher 
of  the  Indian  Mission  Conference  in  his  time  in  the  conference  (1855- 
1883).  Born  in  the  Creek  Nation  in  Georgia  about  1818,  he  was  known 
in  the  East  as  Jim  Henry,  the  hero  of  the  Creek  War  of  1836.  He  at- 
tended the  Asbury  Manual  Labor  School  near  Ft.  Mitchell,  Alabama, 
along  with  Samuel  Checote.  Coming  west  with  migration,  he  joined 
the  conference  in  1855.  He  was  active  in  Creek  political  and  judicial 
life  and  served  as  a major  in  the  Confederate  forces.  He  returned  to 
the  pastorate  after  the  war  and  organized  the  churches  at  Broken 
Arrow,  Okmulgee,  Muskogee,  and  Coweta. 

Willis  F.  Folsom  was  called  ‘‘the  grand  old  Indian  preacher”  by 
Babcock  and  Bryce  in  their  History  of  Methodism  in  Oklahoma.  He 
lived  to  be  73.  By  his  own  efforts  he  learned  English  and  spent  many 
years  as  an  interpreter  for  white  preachers  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 
He  was  eloquent  in  his  own  tongue  and  expressive  and  forceful  as 
interpreter.  We  have  already  noted  his  service  to  the  church  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War.  He  was  noted  especially  for  his  devout  character 
and  for  being  ‘‘much  in  prayer.”  Most  of  his  ministry  he  served  as  a 
local  preacher  but  in  his  later  years  was  admitted  to  the  conference, 
chiefly  as  a mark  of  respect  and  affection. 

William  Jimboy  was  a full  blooded  Creek  who  grew  up  outside 
Christian  influence  but  was  converted  when  19  and  joined  the 
church.  He  served  as  a class  leader  and  an  exhorter  before  he  joined 
the  conference  in  1887.  He  ranked  among  the  best  of  the  Indian 
preachers. 

Isaac  Sanders  was  well  versed  in  both  Cherokee  and  English  and 
was  greatly  in  demand  as  an  interpreter.  Starting  as  a pastor  in  1850, 
he  was  serving  in  Cherokee  country  when  Federal  troops  arrived  in 
the  Civil  War.  He  fled  to  the  Chickasaw  Nation  where  he  remained 
as  a refugee  until  war  ended.  He  rendered  valuable  service  in  reviv- 
ing the  Cherokee  churches. 

VII.  TAKING  THE  GOSPEL  TO  THE  "WILD"  TRIBES 

Before  1880  no  effort  had  been  made  by  the  Methodists  to  evan- 
gelize the  Indians  in  western  Oklahoma,  who  were  chiefly  the  Co- 
manches,  Kiowas,  Apaches,  Cheyennes,  Arapahos,  and  Wichitas.  They 
had  been  unwilling  earlier  to  give  up  their  nomadic  ways  and  to 
settle  down  as  farmers  or  ranchers,  and  hence  were  called  “wild 
tribes.” 

In  1881  the  Rev.  H.  S.  P.  Ashby  (who  had  joined  the  North  Texas, 
then  Trinity  Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  1873 
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but  transferred  at  once  to  Northwest  Texas  Conference),  was  ap- 
pointed by  Bishop  H.  H.  Kavanaugh  “to  labor  as  a missionary  among 
the  Indians”  near  Fort  Sill  in  Western  Oklahoma.  57  From  all  that  can 
be  learned,  Mr.  Ashby  was  probably  ill  part  of  the  year  and  did  not 
achieve  much  success  in  his  efforts;  but  he  evidently  did  pioneer  as 
the  first  Methodist  preacher  among  the  Comanche-Kiowa  Indians. 

The  next  Methodist  missionary  to  the  “wild  tribes”  — and  the 
real  founder  of  western  Oklahoma  Methodism  — was  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Methvin,  a member  of  the  Indian  Mission  Conference  since  1885.  He 
came  from  Georgia;  his  first  year’s  appointment  in  Oklahoma  was 
superintendent  of  the  New  Hope  Seminary  for  advanced  work  with 
Choctaw  young  women.  The  next  year,  he  had  a similar  position  with 
the  Seminole  Academy.  During  that  year  of  1886-87  he  made  an  ex- 
ploratory trip  among  the  Comanches,  Kiowas,  and  Apaches.  He  wrote 
the  Board  of  Missions  about  his  findings  from  his  trip  to  the  west, 
urging  the  opening  of  Methodist  work  there.  He  sent  a similar  letter 
to  Bishop  Charles  B.  Galloway,  who  was  to  hold  the  conference  in 
the  fall  of  1887.  When  the  appointments  were  announced,  Methvin 
was  read  out  as  “Missionary  to  Western  Tribes.” 

Methvin*  moved  to  Anadarko,  making  his  home  there;  it  was 
originally  the  agency  for  the  Wichita  Indians.  He  describes  one  of  his 
first  services: 

. . . about  11  o clock  pulled  up  in  Kiowa  village.  Interpreter  not  there. 
Found  \drginia  ‘Stumbling  Hfiir.’  an  old  Carli.sle  student,  rather  averse  to 
filling  the  office  of  an  interpreter,  finally  consented,  gathered  a congregation 
together,  and  in  the  smoke  of  a le[iec  sang  and  prayed  and  preached.  Vir- 
ginia Stumbling  Hear  nursed  two  children  and  interpreted  at  the  same  time 
. . . Had  an  interesting  meeting  after  all,  God  blessed  the  services,  and  my 
own  soul  was  relreshecl  . . . Reached  home  at  4 p.m.  A poor  sick  consum- 
ti\'e  sent  for  me  . . . Found  him  ...  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  Poor 
fellovc'!  how  my  heart  yearneil  over  him.  1 told  him  1 could  not  cure  his  body 
. . . But  the  great  physician  came  to  heal  hearts,  and  take  away  our 
sins  . . 

Methvin  Institute 

Mr.  Methvin  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a school  for  Indian 
boys  and  girls  would  be  one  of  the  most  effective  influences  he  could 
provide  — for  the  children  and  for  spreading  the  Christian  gospel. 
There  was  a Catholic  school  already  at  Anadarko,  supported  by  the 
government;  but  Methvin  felt  a Protestant  one  had  a right  to  be 


* Methvin  was  given  an  Indian  name  by  the  Kiowas  which  meant 
Man  With  the  Ant  Shaped  Body,  according  to  Libby  Littlechief,  of 
Anadarko. 
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there  also.  He  applied  to  the  government  for  land  on  which  to  build 
a church  school  and  was  allocated  a plot  of  160  acres  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  town.  The  school  opened  in  the  spring  of  1890,  with 
fifteen  pupils.  Soon  there  were  thirty,  and  in  a year  or  so  there  were 
75  or  80. 

By  the  time  the  school  was  operating,  the  government  had  dis- 
continued the  policy  of  making  school  contracts  with  churches;  but 
Methvin  was  able  to  get  supplies  for  the  children  that  normally  had 
been  provided  to  them  at  their  homes.  In  1895,  there  were  36  Kiowa 
children,  7 Comanche,  1 Apache,  and  4 white.  By  1904,  the  value  of 
the  property  was  estimated  at  $100,000. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  the  school  did  effective  work;  but  it 
never  had  much  support  from  the  conference,  depending  chiefly  on 
the  Woman’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  denomination.  Eventu- 
ally, the  Woman’s  Board  cut  off  its  support,  and  the  school  had  to 
close.  Mr.  Methvin  felt  there  was  misrepresentation  and  greed 
involved  in  the  closing.  He  points  out  that  the  land  and  school  be- 
came a valuable  commercial  property,  and  a syndicate  was  formed 
to  secure  it. 

Through  vile  misrepres'.  iuatioii,  he  wrote,  the  Woman  s Foreign  Alis- 
sionary  Society  . . . was  persuaded  to  close  tlie  school  and  sell  the  prop- 
erty. . . . 

Under  the  sale  the  property  |xissed  out  ol  the  h.inds  of  the  church  to  a 
syndicate  to  he  exploited  lor  personal  gain.  It  was  an  ev  il  day  lor  the  church 
and  the  community,  lor  here  was  an  o|)p()rlunitv  to  huild  a great  .school  that 
would  have  been  a hlessing  lor  luture  generations.  . . . 

1 could  only  look  on.  groan  in  s))irit,  and  say  nothing.  I saw  the  work  ot 
years  of  toil  and  prayers  and  privations  and  heartaches  swept  away.  . . 

Fruits  of  the  Institute  — Martinez 

But  the  school,  as  it  was,  did  provide  “a  blessing  for  future  gen- 
erations” in  the  pupils  and  others  it  trained.  One  of  the  chief  leaders 
who  was  trained  — as  a teacher  and  a young  convert  — was 
“Andele”  or  more  properly,  Andres  Martinez.  Martinez  had  been 
captured  as  a boy  by  an  Apache  band;  they  sold  him  to  the  Kiowas 
who  raised  him  as  one  of  their  own.  He  became  a fearless  warrior, 
though  he  had  little  heart  for  the  viciousness  of  battle. 

Then  he  was  converted  under  Methvin’s  ministry,  joined  the 
church,  worked  in  Methvin  Institute  as  interpreter  and  teacher,  and 
later  entered  the  ministry.  He  was  an  unusually  effective  preacher. 
Early  in  his  career  as  an  interpreter,  he  showed  great  ability.  Mr. 
Methvin  wrote  of  one  occasion  revealing  his  power: 

One  evening  in  a meeting  on  Mctlicine  Creek  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Scott, 
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the  Indians  had  been  wrought  up  to  an  intense  feeling.  They  were  angry  . . . 
and  threatening  . . . We  had  been  ordered  by  some  of  them  to  hush.  But 
that  night  in  the  face  of  the  threat,  I undertook  to  explain  to  the  angry  crowd 
some  scripture  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  Andele  interpreting.  But  soon  . . . 
he  took  the  leadership  in  his  own  hands,  and  poured  out  upon  them  an  ex- 
hortation of  such  pathos  and  power  that  the  whole  wild  clement  came  press- 
ing to  the  front  . . . and  cried  to  (lod  for  mercy.  . . . Many  turned  from 
the  old  way  and  started  on  the  new.  . . 

In  1907,  Martinez  was  still  a lay  member,  living  at  Verden,  near 
Anadarko.  The  wife  of  the  pastor  there  at  that  time,  Mrs.  Walter  N. 
Vernon,  Sr.,  has  written  of  him  that  he  was  “a  leading  member  and 
steward  ...  a faithful,  loyal  man.”6i  Methvin  wrote  after  40  years 
of  association  with  Martinez  that  it  was  worth  all  his  years  of  labor 
and  disappointments  just  to  have  been  instrumental  in  leading  him  to 
Christ  and  the  church. 

Fruits  of  the  Institute  — Quoetone 

And  there  were  other  fruits  from  the  Institute,  some  of  which 
have  come  down  almost  to  our  own  day.  About  1894,  a small  Kiowa 
boy  entered  the  Institute,  somewhat  against  his  will,  especially  since 
they  whacked  off  his  long,  braided  hair.  His  name  was  Guy  Quoetone. 
He  became  one  of  the  most  dedicated  and  colorful  Indian  leaders  of 
the  early  Twentieth  Century,  at  least  in  the  western  area  of  the  con- 
ference. 

Guy  Quoetone’s  father,  Jimmie,  was  a believer  in  the  Peyote 
religion  until  he  was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  He  became  a 
loyal  Christian,  and  the  son  gave  credit  to  his  father  and  mother  for 
his  own  Christian  training.  He  was  very  proud  that  his  first  wife, 
Nannie  Susan  Sahmaunt,  was  the  daughter  of  Virginia  Stumbling 
Bear,  and  the  granddaughter  of  Chief  Stumbling  Bear,  and  that  his 
second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Hunting  Horse. 

When  Jimmie  Quoetone  sent  his  son  off  to  Methvin  Institute  he 
said  to  him,  “Some  day  you  can  help  your  fellow  Indians. ”62  After 
finishing  school  there  in  1905  Guy  stayed  on  one  year  and  worked  at 
the  school.  Then  he  became  an  active  lay  worker  and  preacher  among 
the  Kiowas,  and  in  1914  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  served  as  inter- 
preter at  many  services,  farmed,  surveyed,  belonged  to  the  Indian 
police,  and  was  a member  of  the  Kiowa  Tribal  Headman  Committee. 

In  1921  Mr.  Quoetone  joined  the  Indian  Mission  Conference.  He 
served  for  some  years  as  secretary  of  the  conference  and  as  confer- 
ence missionary  secretary.  He  has  been  a pastor  over  the  south- 
western area  of  the  state  and  organized  a number  of  the  present 
churches.  He  served  in  many  tribal  and  civic  affairs,  such  as  vice 
president  of  the  Craterville  Indian  Fair,  deputy  sheriff  in  Comanche 
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County,  notary  public,  member  of  Committee  on  Tribal  Reservation 
Boundary  dispute.  He  has  served  on  numerous  Kiowa  committees 
negotiating  with  the  United  States  government  and  was  for  a time 
vice  chairman  of  the  Kiowa  Tribal  Business  Council. 

In  June,  1968,  Guy  Quoetone  was  one  of  six  “Indian  Elders” 
selected  to  participate  in  a week-long  national  conference  on  the 
theme,  “Can  the  Red  Man  Help  the  White  Man?”  Held  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  the  meeting  was  chaired  by  Allen  Quetone,  a son  of  Guy 
and  at  that  time  on  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Will 
Rogers  Jr.,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  A small  volume 
was  published  under  the  title  of  the  theme  reporting  all  the  state- 
ments made  there. 

Following  Guy  Quoetone’s  death  on  March  24,  1975,  The  Indian 
Conference  Advocate  said  that  his  death  signaled  the  end  of  an  era 
in  the  history  of  the  Conference.  The  paper  quoted  a letter  he  wrote 
in- 1962,  in  which  he  said,  “I  look  over  the  fields  where  I spent  my 
young  days,  seems  I could  done  more.  Money’s  not  what  we  wanted, 
but  we  want  lost  souls  to  know  the  Lord  and  be  happy!  ”®3 

And  Other  Fruits 

Methvin  served  in  southwestern  Oklahoma  until  he  retired.  He 
was  greatly  beloved  by  many  persons.  As  a result  of  his  ministry, 
many  fine  leaders  emerged.  Among  these,  in  addition  to  those  men- 
tioned, were  such  persons  as  Hunting  Horse  and  his  two  sons,  Albert 
and  Cecil,  Harry  Ware,  Guy  Ware,  Ted  Ware,  Delos  K.  Lonewolf,  and 
Kicking  Bird. 

The  Wares  were  the  backbone  of  the  church  near  Anadarko,  now 
named  Ware’s  Chapel,  in  memory  of  Guy  Ware.  It  was  the  home 
church  of  J.  J.  Methvin  and  Andres  Martinez. 

Kicking  Bird  was  a colorful  leader  of  the  Kiowa  people  for 
nearly  half  a century.  In  his  youth  he  served  as  a scout  for  the  army. 
He  was  converted  under  Methvin’s  ministry.  He  was  the  first  Kiowa 
to  be  ordained  in  the  Methodist  Church,  according  to  Dr.  Witt.  He 
could  not  read  and  could  speak  little  English,  yet  became  a power 
for  good,  serving  as  local  preacher  and  missionary.  The  last  eight  or 
ten  years  of  his  life  he  was  blind.  He  was  honored  with  a military 
funeral  at  Fort  Sill. 

Delos  K;  Lonewolf  was  bom  in  1870,  son  of  Black  Turtle,  but 
raised  by  his  uncle,  Lonewolf.  He  attended  Indian  schools,  including 
Carlisle,  where  he  gained  fame  on  the  football  team.  He  was  selected 
as  a model  for  a group  statute  called  The  Buffalo  Hunt,  done  by 
Busch-Brown.  In  1923  he  was  licensed  to  preach  at  the  old  Cedar 
Creek  Church  and  served  his  appointments  faithfully.  Mrs.  Walter  N. 
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Vernon  Sr.,  pastor’s  wife  at  Verden  and  Carnegie  (1906-1909), 
described  Lonewolf  as  the  most  outstanding  Indian  she  and  her  hus- 
band knew  in  those  years. 

VIII.  THE  INCREASE  OF  WHITE  INFLUENCE 

Following  the  Civil  War,  increasing  numbers  of  whites  came  into 
the  lands  of  the  Indians  -=  railroad  workers,  merchants,  attorneys, 
and  government  officials.  By  1873,  the  great  cattle  trails  had  been 
established  across  the  area;  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
(“Katy”)  Railroad  extended  all  across  Indian  Territory  from  close 
to  its  northern  border  to  Colbert’s  Ferry  on  Red  River.  The  govern- 
ment officials  tried  to  persuade  white  settlers  to  stay  out,  but  in  spite 
of  their  efforts  the  walls  eventually  gave  way.  Troops  had  to  be  used 
from  1879  to  1884  to  force  white  settlers  to  leave.  Finally,  the  govern- 
ment bought  2,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  central  part  of  Indian 
Territory  from  the  Indians  and  in  1889  opened  it  for  settlement.  As 
many  as  100,000  whites  are  estimated  to  have  settled  there  in  one 
day.  As  a result,  Oklahoma  Territory  was  created  in  1890  out  of  the 
area  settled  by  whites. 

This  influx  of  whites  was  reflected  in  a larger  and  larger  per- 
centage of  white  members  in  Methodist  churches  — and  more  and 
more  all-white  churches.  By  1889  white  members  outnumbered  In- 
dians, 4173  to  3909,  according  to  the  conference  Minutes.  By  1892  this 
figure  had  changed  to  8554  whites  and  3961  Indians;  a year  later  it 
was  12,503  to  4,714;  and  in  1906  there  were  39,197  members  alto- 
gether, with  no  indication  of  how  they  were  divided.  Even  if  we  as- 
sume the  Indian  membership  had  increased  to  5,000  or  6,000,  this 
still  makes  over  30,000  whites.  Thus  in  about  sixty  years,  the  Indians 
in  the  conference  membership  had  increased  by  about  1,000,  whereas 
the  white  membership  had  increased  by  over  30,000.  This  is  under- 
standable when  we  realize  that  in  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma 
Territory  in  1890  the  Indians  accounted  for  only  28.11  percent  of  the 
population.  There  were  109,393  whites  and  18,636  Negroes. 64  By  1907 
the  Indians  formed  only  5.3  percent  of  the  population. 

One  side  effect  of  this  influx  of  whites  was  a problem  with 
rowdies  who  disturbed  preaching  services.  In  1888,  the  conference 
memoralized  the  United  States  Congress  to  pass  a law  against  dis- 
turbing public  worship.  It  was  pointed  out  that  most  of  the  trouble 
was  with  the  white  citizens,  for  the  Indian  nations  had  proper  laws 
regulating  their  own  citizens  on  this  score. 

The  Rev.  1.  L.  Burrow  was  the  first  Indian  Mission  Conference 
preacher  appointed  to  work  among  the  white  settlers  in  Oklahoma 
Territory;  he  was  named  presiding  elder  of  a new  Oklahoma  City  Dis- 


Among  the  Indian  women  leaders  are  these  (left  to  right);  Mrs.  Jess  (Vinnie) 
Humes;  Mrs.  Dave  (Eloise)  Long;  Mrs.  Jess  (Margaret)  Freeman;  Mrs.  Matthew 
Botone;  Mrs.  Cora  Dennisaw;  Mrs.  Lee  (Helen)  Chupco;  Mrs.  William  (Ella) 
Murphy;  and  Mrs.  Mae  Wesley. 

trict  in  the  newly  opened  tract  in  1889.  Many  of  the  new  white  .set- 
tlers were  from  the  North,  and  this  caused  the  organizing  of  a num- 
ber of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  congregations. 

White  Dominance  in  Women's  Work 

The  emergence  of  women’s  societies  for  home  and  foreign  mis- 
sion work  came  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  increased  white  mem- 
bership in  the  Indian  conference.  Thus,  almost  inevitably,  the  early 
leadership  of  women’s  work  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  white  women. 
Indian  women  had  traditionally  stayed  in  the  background  in  church 
leadership;  and  they  could  hardly  compete  with  their  better  edu- 
cated, better  motivated  (for  self-expression)  white  colleagues.  There 
were,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  situation;  and  many  white  women 
encouraged  Indian  women  to  accept  leadership  roles.  Yet  it  was  in- 
evitable that  Indian  women  should  take  second  place  in  district  and 
conference  leadership,  especially.  In  local  churches,  especially  the 
all-Indian  churches,  Indian  women  had  a better  chance  at  leadership 
roles;  and  they  exercised  them  faithfully  and  well.  In  the  areas  of 
local  church  education,  the  women  (as  was  true  in  the  white 
churches)  carried  a large  part  of  the  responsibility.  However,  we 
will  see  a new  day  for  leadership  in  district  and  annual  conference 
enterprises  by  Indian  women  after  1918,  when  the  Indians  again  had 
an  all-Indian  agency  in  the  restored  Indian  Mission  Conference. 

White  Denominotionolism 

The  Indians  probably  suffered  to  some  extent  from  the  confu- 
sion created  by  competition  between  northern  and  southern  Metho- 
dists in  this  period  of  increasing  white  impact.  As  more  and  more 
whites  arrived,  some  of  these  were  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
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copal  Church;  and  that  church  naturally  felt  it  should  provide  con- 
gregations for  them.  Soon  after  I.  L.  Burrow  became  presiding  elder 
of  the  new  Oklahoma  City  District  in  1889  he  wrote:  “So  I came  and 
set  up  stakes,  but  like  many  160  acre  claims  [by  settlers]  that  have 
contests,  so  I find  a contestant  in  the  character  of  a very  near  rela- 
tive, indeed  our  twin  sister,  the  M.E.  Church,  North. ’’es 

In  fact,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  created  a parallel  Indian 
Mission  in  1881,  organized  at  first  around  the  Wyandotte  Methodist 
group  that  moved  from  Kansas  to  Oklahoma  in  1871.  A local 
preacher,  John  Sarahass,  was  pastor  of  the  church,  which  originally 
was  attached  to  a Methodist  Episcopal  Church  back  in  Kansas  — at 
Baxter  Springs.  In  1883,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Iliff  was  assigned  to  full-time 
work  with  the  Indian  Mission.  In  1886  reports  showed  four  churches, 
eight  Sunday  schools,  and  175  members  and  probationers. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  also  began  work  with  other  In- 
dians in  Oklahoma  late  in  the  19th  Century  — among  the  Pawnees  in 
1885,  the  Osages  in  1888,  and  the  Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes  in  1891. 
A mission  near  Ponca  City  among  the  members  of  the  Ponca  tribe 
was  taken  over  by  the  M.  E.  Church  in  1887  and  evidently  has  con- 
tinued ever  since. 

A mission  among  the  Potawatomie  Indians  in  Kansas  began  in 
1900;  it  was  shifted  to  a settlement  house  operation  in  1913  four  miles 
west  of  Mayetta,  Kansas,  serving  for  many  years.  In  1891  the 
Woman’s  Missionary  Society  sent  two  missionaries  to  the  Navajo 
Indians  near  San  Juan  River  in  New  Mexico,  and  there  was  also  some 
mission  work  near  Albuquerque.  In  1888  a mission  school  for  Apache 
Indians  opened  in  Dulce,  New  Mexico,  continuing  for  20  years. 

In  1889  the  Indian  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  reorganized  as  an  Indian  Mission  Conference;  but  it  had  a life 
of  only  three  years,  after  which  it  was  absorbed  in  the  Oklahoma  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  northern  branch  of  Methodists.  The  work  with 
Indians  was  on  a small  scale.ss  in  1887  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  began  an  Indian  Mission,  chiefly  among  the  Choctaws;  it  was 
not  an  extensive  effort. 

Altogether  these  developments,  related  to  increased  white  domi- 
nance, seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  dampening  Indian  participation 
in  Methodist  church  life  — both  local  and  conference-wise.  This  was 
especially  true  of  the  full-blood  Indian,  who  was  perhaps  inevitably 
less  at  home  in  a white  society  than  his  part-white  cousins.  An  article 
in  Our  Brother  In  Red  for  April,  1886,  deplored  the  “gradual  drifting 
of  the  [full-blood]  Indian  out  of  official  positions  in  the  churches  . . . 
At  the  annual  and  other  important  business  [meetings]  of  these 
churches  his  attendance  is  becoming  less  and  less  frequent  . . . There 
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is  a point  along  this  route  which,  if  passed,  will  result  in  irretrievable 
loss.”  C.  E.  Nelson,  writing  in  the  same  periodical  for  June  21,  1888, 
from  Antlers  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  said:  ‘‘Where  the  congregations 
are  mixed,  there  is  less  manifestations  of  religion  than  in  other 
places  . . . this  ought  not  to  be  ...  It  seems  that  the  whites  and 
Indians  are  not  associating  in  church.” 

By  1894  the  Indian  Mission  Conference  noted  that  it  was  carry- 
ing on  work  among  the  400,000  whites  and  50,000  Indians  in  the  two 
Territories.  In  the  light  of  this  imblance  between  whites  and  Indians, 
a proposal  was  made  at  the  1894  General  Conference  to  divide  the 
conference  on  territorial  lines.  The  conference  voted  not  to  author- 
ize the  change,  but  gave  authority  to  the  Indian  Mission  Conference 
to  divide  itself  “subject  to  approval  of  the  presiding  bishop. ”67  when 
conference  met  in  McAlester  in  the  fall,  the  proposal  to  divide  was 
introduced.  The  effect  of  such  an  action  would  be  to  place  all  the 
white  Methodists  in  an  Oklahoma  Territory  conference  and  all  the 
Indian  Methodists  in  an  Indian  Territory  conference.  When  the  vote 
was  taken,  55  persons  voted  Yes,  and  37  voted  No.  But  Bishop  R.  K. 
Hargrove  refused  to  approve  the  decision,  evidently  feeling  the  vote 
was  too  close  to  reflect  anything  like  unanimity.  The  Rev.  F.  M. 
Moore,  who  was  present,  called  this  a nullifying  of  the  action  of  the 

conference. 68 

IX.  LEAN  YEARS  FOR  INDIAN  METHODISTS 

Not  having  succeeded  in  dividing  the  conference,  the  members 
by  1906  took  action  to  change  the  name  to  “Oklahoma  Annual  Con- 
ference.” It  was  intended  that  the  Indian  work  would  proceed  just  as 
strongly  as  ever,  and  this  intent  was  honestly  held  by  the  leaders  of 
the  movement.  Yet  dropping  the  Indian  Conference  name  — in  a 
dominantly  white  society  and  denomination  — unconsciously  meant 
allowing  Indian  concerns  to  become  less  prominent  and  thus  less 
demanding. 

The  Decline  of  Indian  Influence 

In  fact,  some  prominent  white  leaders  had  concluded  that  the 
Indian  membership  was  a negligible  factor  in  the  conference.  Dr.  W. 
F.  Dunkle,  Sr.,  was  a fine-spirited  minister,  yet  he  wrote  in  1910: 

The  distinctively  Indian  work  is  well-nigh  done  among  us.  We  yet  have 
two  exclusively  Indian  districts  with  a total  of  2,507  memhers.  The  districts 
must  be  continued  indefinitely,  for  they  are  to  the  ‘backward  peoples’  of  the 
tribes;  just  such  a class  every  race  begets,  a class  that  lacks  such  elements  as 
fits  them  for  life’s  fierce  struggle,  and  being  as  a class  unfit  they  have  fallen 
behind  in  the  race  and  will  remain  so. 69 
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Indians  themselves  now  view  the  change  in  name  as  an  effort  at 
enforced  integration  and  point-  out  that,  however  well  intentioned,  it 
was  based  on  a limited  understanding  of  Indian  personality  and  of 
his  readiness  to  be  totally  assimilated  in  white  culture. 

This  effort  at  enforced  integration  for  the  Indian  was  a fairly 
dominant  theme  in  official  government  circles.  In  1887  Indian  Com- 
missioner J.  D.  C.  Atkins  had  issued  an  order  requiring  that  only  the 
English  language  could  be  taught  in  any  government  school  for  In- 
dians. Our  Brother  in  Red  in  reporting  this  commented:  “We  do  not 
favor  the  Indian  forsaking  and  forgetting  his  mother  tongue.  As  a 
sacred  memento  their  language  ought  to  descend  from  father  to 
son.  . . ”70  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  in 
his  annual  report,  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Indians  must  con- 
form to  the  white  man’s  ways,  peaceably  if  they  will,  forcibly  if  they 
musf^’ 

White  Methodist  leaders  recognized  the  need  to  give  large  at- 
tention to  Indian  work.  Back  in  1903  the  Southern  Church’s  Indian 
Mission  Conference  had  appointed  a special  committee  to  consider 
the  place  of  Indian  work  in  the  conference.  The  committee  had  rec- 
ommended that  white  and  Indian  church  appointments  not  be  mixed 
in  the  same  district  (though  the  recommendation  was  not  followed); 
that  as  far  as  possible  Indian  preachers  be  appointed  to  Indian 
churches;  and  that  wherever  there  were  Indian  settlements  within 
the  bounds  of  a white  charge,  the  pastor  should  minister  to  Indians 
as  far  as  his  time  will  permit.  These  italicized  phrases  (so  marked  by 
this  author)  indicate  that  the  ministry  to  Indians  was  secondary. 

Efforts  were  made  in  the  Oklahoma  Annual  Conference  to  safe- 
guard the  Indian’s  concerns  and  religious  welfare.  In  1907  a policy 
of  separate  Indian  districts  was  begun.  However,  in  1910  the  Okla- 
homa Conference  divided  into  East  Oklahoma  and  West  Oklahoma 
conferences,  thus  dividing  the  Indian  work.  All  Indian  churches  were 
placed  in  the  East  Oklahoma  Conference,  except  for  the  Kiowa 
churches  that  were  made  a part  of  the  Lawton  District  in  the  West 
Oklahoma  Conference. 

But  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  Indian  membership  declined  at  an 
alarming  rate  year  after  year.  Younger  members,  especially,  began 
to  drop  out,  leaving  the  churches  composed  almost  entirely  of  older 
people. 

After  twelve  years  of  gradual  weakening,  the  plight  of  the  Indian 
churches  could  not  be  overlooked,  nor  the  truth  ignored  that  if  they  were  to 
regain  their  old  strength  and  influence,  they  must  have  control  of  the  con- 
ference returned  to  them.'^^ 
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X.  CONFERENCE  STATUS  AGAIN  — STRUGGLES 
AND  SUCCESSES 

In  1918  the  General  Conference  authorized  the  creation,  again, 
of  an  Indian  Mission  Conference.  But  about  all  they  had  to  start  this 
new  conference  with  was  some  weakened  Indian  churches.  During 
the  period  of  1906  to  1918  other  denominations  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  unrest  among  the  Methodist  Indians  and  had  raided  the  mem- 
bership badly.  Almost  all  the  Cherokee  churches  had  been  lost. 
Nearly  all  churches  had  fewer  members. 

Beginning  with  such  a frail  structure  and  with  limited  resources, 
the  new  Oklahoma  Mission  Conference  had  only  the  chance  for  bare 
survival.  No  help  from  any  boards  or  conferences  came  its  way.  Most 
of  the  church  buildings  were  in  bad  physical  condition,  and  the  lead- 
ers were  able  to  do  very  little  about  it. 

As  the  conference  renewed  its  separate  existence  in  1918,  its 
conference  lay  leader  was  L.  M.  LeFlore,  a descendant  of  the  great 
Choctaw  chief.  Greenwood  LeFlore.  The  Rev.  Orlando  Shay  became 
presiding  elder  of  the  Choctaw  District  and  two  years  later  became 
superintendent  of  the  mission,  a post  he  held  for  five  years.  Follow- 
ing that  service  he  undertook  more  or  less  on  his  own  to  secure  sup- 
port for  a ministry  to  Indian  students  in  Indian  schools  and  acad- 
emies in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  He  started  out  with  $1000  raised  at 
the  1926  conference  session  and  managed  to  support  himself  until 
the  mid-thirties.  He  had  ten  schools  on  his  itinerary  in  Oklahoma  plus 
Haskell  Institute  in  Kansas.  There  were  750  Methodist  students  in 
these  schools. 73  Over  2000  students  made  religious  professions  dur- 
ing his  ministry  to  them.  He  left  a strong  mark  on  Indian  work. 

During  Mr.  Shay’s  term  as  superintendent,  the  last  school  pri- 
marily for  Indians  was  organized  — Folsom  Training  School.  It  was 
opened  in  1921  at  Smithville,  fifty  miles  north  of  Broken  Bow.  It 
served  for  thirteen  years,  closing  in  1934  because  of  lack  of  funds. 
The  General  Board  of  Missions  at  that  time  was  $600,000  in  debt  and 
thus  unable  to  carryonsome  of  its  former  work. 

New  Leadership  — New  Gains 

In  1925  the  Rev.  W.  U.  Witt  became  superintendent  of  the  mis- 
sion, serving  for  16  years;  and  in  1930,  Bishop  A.  Frank  Smith,  a wise 
and  experienced  administrator,  began  14  years  of  leadership. 
Through  patience  and  understanding.  Bishop  Smith  was  able  to  guide 
the  conference  through  the  depression  years  and  to  create  a founda- 
tion on  which  later  a greatly  expanded  program  could  be  built.  Some 


Among  the  laity,  two  conference  lay  leaders  hove  been  (left)  Thomas  Washing- 
ton, and  Dunn  B.  (Bennie)  Toahty. 


have  called  the  years  of  1930  ot  1943  the  most  trying  in  the  history 
of  the  Mission. 

Mr.  Witt  early  discovered  the  need  for  more  young  men  to  fill 
the  pulpits  and  worked  diligently  at  this  task.  He  encouraged  the 
Choctaw  District  (which  he  also  served  as  presiding  elder)  to  estab- 
lish a Sunday  school  and  Epworth  League  school  at  Folsom  Training 
School. 

The  sacrificial  spirit  shown  by  some  of  the  leaders  was  typified 
by  the  Rev.  Alonzo  Underwood,  pastor  at  LeFlore  Circuit  in  1929. 
The  Indian  Methodist  reported  that  he  was  having  to  work  on  the 
side  at  a dollar  a day  to  help  support  his  family. 7^ 

There  were  many  who  were  devoted  workers  for  the  church, 
and  we  can  mention  only  a few.  One  was  Bennie  Toahty,  for  many 
years  an  outstanding  conference  lay  leader.  His  life  had  been  truly 
turned  around  by  a vivid  Christian  experience,  and  he  became  out- 
standing both  in  his  daily  work  and  in  his  work  for  the  church.  An- 
other who  had  a transforming  experience  of  conversion  from  an  un- 
worthy life  is  George  Braswell;  he  entered  the  ministry  and  served 
several  difficult  pastorates.  Finally,  ill  health  required  him  to  take 
disability  leave,  but  his  courageous  spirit  is  a blessing  to  those  who 
come  in  contact  with  him.  Still  another  is  the  Rev.  Scott  Bread,  a 
Cherokee  preacher  who  did  a marvelous  work  at  Stillwell  in  building 
up  the  church  with  a clinic,  ambulance  service,  a playground,  a youth 
program,  and  additional  land  for  recreation. 

A Sunday  school  institute  for  the  Creek  District  at  Salt  Creek 
Church,  March  14-16,  1930  brought  out  the  entire  membership  of 
some  schools  and  at  least  fifty  percent  of  the  membership  of  every 
school  in  the  area.  They  had  banners  then,  too.  Some  of  them  said. 
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“Eureka,”  “Excelsior,”  “Going  Ever,”  “Onward  Ever,  Backward 
Never,”  “Zeal,  the  Watchword,”  and  “Push.”  The  Rev.  Richard 
Bruner  was  the  alert,  young  pastor-host. 

Young  leaders  were  supported  by  older  ones  who  had  struggled 
when  the  church  was  being  established.  Hunting  Horse,  one  of  those 
older  ones,  belonged  to  the  Mt.  Scott  Kiowa  Church.  He  never  learned 
to  speak  English;  he  wore  his  hair  plaited  and  wore  moccasins  and  a 
blanket.  He  would  exhort,  preach,  warn  and  pray,  as  the  occasion 
demanded.  He  had  been  an  Indian  scout  in  his  earlier  years.  In  1947 
he  presented  to  Bishop  W.  Angie  Smith  a historic  saddle  that  he  had 
used  when  a scout,  and  that  had  been  handed  down  from  Ger- 

onimo.^s 

Another  old  timer.  Kicking  Bird,  wrote  frcm  Carnegie  to  W.  U. 
Witt  in  1931:  “I’m  old  man.  But  I still  like  church  work.  I’m  like  Old 
Buffalo  — chase  pony;  when  they  see  the  herd,  they  want  to  run.  So 
I [am]  like  them.  I might  be  Old  and  Blind,  But  my  Heart  not  Old 
and  Blind  toward  Christ.  . . .”77 

Leadership  by  Women 

In  the  Twentieth  Century  Indian  Methodist  women  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  assume  significant  leadership  roles  in  conference  and 
district  activities.  In  the  late  1930s  and  early  1940s  Mrs.  D.  B.  Chil- 
ders and  Mrs.  White  Parker  were  chairpersons  of  the  Conference 
Board  of  Christian  Education.  Among  the  district  directors  of  Christ- 
ian education  or  of  evangelism  were  Mrs.  Childers,  Mrs.  Johnson  W. 
Bobb,  Mrs.  Johnson  E.  Tiger,  Mrs.  Jack  (Jewel  Mantooth)  Savage, 
Mrs.  Eloise  Boudinot,  Mrs.  Ebenezer  Wesley,  Mrs.  Josiah  Davis,  and 
Mrs.  Ethel  Williams. 

Mrs.  Johnson  E.  Tiger  served  as  president  of  the  Women’s  Mis- 
sionary Conference,  as  it  was  called,  from  its  organization  in  1927, 
for  a dozen  years  or  more.  By  1940  when  the  new  structure  for  women 
in  the  new  Methodist  Church  began,  there  were  40  societies  in  the 
conference  with  a membership  of  623;  in  1953  Mrs.  Lee  L.  Chupco, 
president,  reported  66  societies  with  949  members  who  raised  a total 
of  $4140;  by  1965,  there  were  86  societies  with  1187  members;  in 
1974  there  were  59  units  with  823  members.  The  amount  raised  for 
local  church  and  community  work  in  1965  was  $2362;  in  1974  it  was 
$3495. 

At  the  conference  session  in  1952  a resolution  was  adopted 
praising  Indian  women  and  mothers;  it  was  prepared  by  a committee 
made  up  of  Harry  Long,  Ted  Ware,  and  Ted  Reynolds.  The  statement 
referred  to  the  “reserved  culture”  of  Indian  women.  “Devout  Indian 
women  are  a treasure  of  great  wealth,  as  a source  of  lasting  inspira- 
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tion.  . . . Most  of  our  Indian  women  talk  only  when  it  is  necessary 
to  speak.  Protect  them,  God,  from  becoming  loose  and  careless  with 
their  tongues.  ...” 

Among  the  many  fine  women  leaders  space  will  allow  mention 
of  only  a few,  such  as  Gina  Ware,  Mrs.  R.  T.  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  William 
Murphy,  Vinnie  Humes,  Mrs.  Forbis  Durant,  Minnie  (Toahty)  Seah- 
mer,  and  Billie  Nowabbi. 

Criticism  From  Other  Denominations 

The  work  among  Indians  has  not  escaped  criticism  from  other 
groups  at  times.  In  1931  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  felt  the  Metho- 
dists had  intruded  into  their  territory  near  Lawton.  The  fact  was  that 
the  Methodists  had  been  established  in  the  area  for  several  years 
when  the  Dutch  Reformed  first  appeared.  ^ a 

Also  in  1931  Baptist  leaders  charged  that  the  Methodists  had 
‘‘bribed  our  [Baptist]  man  Albert  Horse  of  Saddle  Mt.,  Oklahoma” 
to  join  the  Methodists.  They  also  said  others,  including  Cecil  Horse, 
had  likewise  been  approached.  They  called  this  ‘‘an  astonishing  vio- 
lation of  ordinary  ethics  and  courtesy. 

The  facts  in  the  case  were  that  Albert  Horse  had  attended  Meth- 
vin  Institute  as  a boy.  Later  he  interpreted  many  times  for  Mr. 
Methvin  and  Mr.  Witt  and  also  for  Baptist  preachers.  He  joined  a 
Baptist  church  near  his  home  and  served  in  it  for  many  years.  Then 
he  decided  to  return  to  his  earlier  Methodist  affiliation  that  had  given 
him  his  first  Christian  experience  and  his  education.  He  announced 
this  intention  at  a camp  meeting  at  Ware’s  Chapel  near  Anadarko, 
saying  it  was  his  own  free  choice. so  He  was  encouraged  in  this  action 
by  his  brother-in-law,  Guy  Quoetone.s'  Both  Albert  Horse  and  Cecil 
Horse  have  served  long  and  faithfully  as  Methodist  ministers. 

One  other  controversy  erupted  in  1941  when  a survey  was  made 
of  Oklahoma  Indian  mission  work  by  the  Department  of  Race  Rela- 
tions at  Yale  University.  The  Home  Missions  Council  (an  ecumenical 
group  paralleling  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches)  was  asked,  and 
agreed,  to  cooperate  in  the  survey  to  assure  cooperation  by  member 
denominations.  The  survey  resulted  in  charges  by  the  Southern  Bap- 
tists that  Methodists  had  started  recently  to  encroach  on  their  terri- 
tory by  conducting  religious  classes  at  the  Chilocco  School.  The 
answer  to  this  was  that  Orlando  Shay  had  started  Methodist  classes 
there  some  15  years  before.  The  Rev.  Don  J.  Clingingsmith,  the  Meth- 
odist missionary  involved  at  Chilocco.  believed  the  real  issue  raised 
was  the  Methodist  use  of  native  pastors  and  leaders  rather  than 
white  ones.  He  affirmed  the  values  of  encouraging  a full-grown 
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native  church  under  entire  or  partial  Indian  control  — guarding,  at 
the  same  time,  against  a segregated  church. 82 

These  controversies  grew  out  of  inadequate  information,  mis- 
interpretations, and  perhaps  incorrect  evaluation  of  motives.  Cer- 
tainly outright  competition  to  dominate  certain  areas  or  win  certain 
persons  to  a particular  denomination  were  indefensible.  Evidence 
seems  to  show  the  Methodists  were  not  guilty  of  those  practices  and 
that  they  honored  agreements  to  work  only  in  certain  assigned  areas. 


The  Era  of  Impressive  Stal’istical  Gains 

When  Dr.  Witt  retired  in  1941,  the  Rev.  Dewey  Etchieson  was 
named  superintendent;  and  three  years  later  Bishop  Smith’s  brother, 
W.  Angie  Smith,  became  the  episcopal  leader.  He,  too,  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  Indians,  and  in  many  ways  sought  to  advance  their 
cause.  Looking  back,  it  may  seem  that  his  style  was  too  paternalistic; 
but  it  is  indisputable  that  great  strides  in  salaries,  buildings,  and 
members  were  made  in  the  conference  under  the  Smith  supervision. 
White  Methodists  of  Oklahoma  began  to  provide  funds  to  undergird 
Indian  work  and  the  entire  South  Central  Jurisdiction  did  likewise, 
in  addition  to  certain  national  mission  funds. 

From  1943  to- 1963,  the  mission  made  impressive  gains  on  almost 
every  front.  These  statistics  speak  for  themselves: 

RECORD  OF  INCREASE  1943-63^3 


Membership 

church  members  

congregations  

tribes  

WSCS  

Methodist  men  

Methodist  Youth  Fellowship 


1943 

1963 

3,796 

10,100 

84 

121 

11 

26 

54 

1,204 

0 

381 

597 

1,472 

Ministry 


ministers 


ordained  and  unordained 

_ _ 142 

194 

appointments 

41 

72 

Budget  and  Property 

average  annual  salary 

_ $ 360 

$ 2,500 

local  church  salary  support 

4,392 

21,061 

World  Service  giving 

310 

2,567 

building  expenditures 

2,150 

129,500 

estimated  value  of  all  property 

113,031 

1,196,047 
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The  Lost"  Dozen  Years 

During  the  last  dozen  years,  the  Indian  Conference  has  continued 
to  mature  and  to  develop  its  capacities.  It  has  created  the  Discipli- 
nary boards  and  committees,  though  in  recent  years  it  has  adapted 
these  to  its  peculiar  needs.  At  the  1974  session  Bishop  Paul  W.  Mil- 
house  gave  assistance  and  coaching  in  the  use  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. Church  properties  have  been  greatly  improved.  District  lines 
have  been  rearranged  as  needed;  the  latest  such  move  being  made  at 
the  conference  session  in  1975.  Local  churches  were  relocated  in  line 
with  shifting  population  patterns,  especially  in  the  larger  towns  and 
cities.  Examples  of  such  relocation  were  Witt  Memorial  Church,  in 
in  Tulsa  and  Clark  Chapel,  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Outstanding  leaders  in  this  period  included  Rev.  H.  W.  Anderson, 
who  set  a record  of  thirteen  years  as  district  superintendent.  He  was 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  Indian  to  serve  on  a national  Metho- 
dist Board  staff.  Frank  Wheeler  and  Jean  Conover  gave  faithful  and 
effective  service  in  the  area  of  Christian  nurture. 

Jess  Freeman,  Tom  Washington,  and  Calvin  Chisholm  have  also 
been  loyal  and  faithful  lay  leaders.  John  Lowe  served  several  years 
as  pastor  before  returning  to  lay  status. 

District  superintendents  in  1962-75  included  Harry  Long,  Dave 
Long,  Forbis  P.  Durant,  George  Kauye-dauty,  Kenneth  Deere,  Lindy 
B.  Waters,  Lee  L.  Chupco,  Benson  Wallace,  Thomas  Long,  William 
Eugene  Hancock,  Thomas  Roughface,  Robert  V.  Pinezaddleby,  Reu- 
ben Ahhaity,  and  Sampson  Tims. 

Heading  the  Conference  Women’s  organization  in  recent  years 
have  been  Mrs.  Jess  Freeman,  Mrs.  Dave  Long,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Lee  L. 
Chupco,  Mrs.  Vinnie  Humes,  Mrs.  Hazel  Botone,  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Dunson. 

Indian  Methodists  Outside  Oklahoma 

The  conference  has  advanced  in  other  ways,  as  well.  It  now  in- 
cludes churches  in  Texas  (Dallas  and  Paris),  Kansas  (Wichita,  Lawr- 
ence, Topeka,  Arkansas  City,  and  Horton),  and  Arizona  (Yuma  and 
Window  Rock). 

The  South  Central  Jurisdiction  also  includes  in  its  purview  the 
Navajo  Indian  Mission  centered  in  Farmington,  New  Mexico,  but  in- 
cluding some  parts  in  adjacent  Arizona.  Methodist  work  began  at 
Farmington  in  1891,  when  two  deaconesses  from  New  York  State 
arrived  by  stagecoach  and  pitched  their  tent  at  the  foot  of  Hogback 
Mountain.  They  were  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Aldridge  and  Miss  Mary  E. 
Raymond.  Church  services  were  begun  in  1894  and  a day  school  in 
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1896.  In  1902,  forty  acres  of  land  were  purchased  four  miles  west  of 
Farmington  and  a boarding  school  opened  the  next  year  with  a dozen 
children.  In  1912  the  location  was  moved,  following  a disastrous  flood 
that  swept  away  all  the  main  buildings  the  year  before.  Steadily  the 
school  has  grown  and  expanded  in  size,  enrollment,  and  influence. 

The  United  Navajo  Ministry  in  1971  included,  in  addition  to  the 
school  and  religious  work  at  Farmington,  churches  at  Bisti  and  Ship- 
rock,  both  in  New  Mexico,  and  at  Window  Rock,  Arizona;  plus  educa- 
tional programs  at  Bisti,  Dzilth,  Teec  Nos  Pas,  and  Lake  Valley,  all 
in  New  Mexico,  and  at  Toadlena  and  Window  Rock  in  Arizona.  The 
Rev.  Thomas  Cloyd  gave  the  longest  leadership  in  recent  years  to  the 
ministry  — from  1964  to  1970.  The  entire  program  of  the  ministry 
reaches  about  2,000  persons  each  month,  covering  10,000  square 
miles  in  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

XI.  A LOOK  BACK  — A LOOK  AHEAD 
What  of  the  Post? 

The  Methodist  mission  to  the  Indian  reveals  a story  of  deep 
devotion  to  Christ  by  many  lay  and  ministerial  workers.  Many  of 
these  persons,  we  have  seen,  have  sacrificed  comfort,  health,  even 
life,  in  the  effort  to  spread  and  witness  to  their  faith.  There  have  also 
been  some  who  were  careless  of  their  commitment  and  luke-warm  in 
their  witness;  and  some  have  betrayed  their  high  calling  to  serve 
God  — either  as  laity  or  clergy. 

Weaknesses  and  mistakes  have  naturally  been  present  at  times. 
One  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  white  leaders  (reflecting  the  culture 
they  knew)  was  the  rejection  of  Indian  culture  as  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
was  presented.  Refusal  to  use  Indian  languages  in  schools  is  one  ex- 
ample; failure  of  preachers  to  learn  the  Indian  languages  was 
another.  On  this  point  the  Methodist  itinerant  policy  of  moving 
preachers  frequently  was  a limitation,  for  only  long  and  close  associ- 
ation could  enable  a person  to  understand  and  appreciate  Indian 
culture  and  to  learn  the  language(s). 

In  the  early  years,  education  of  children  and  youth  may  have 
been  too  theoretical  and  bookish,  even  though  they  were  manual 
labor  schools.  An  Indian  school  boy,  feeling  oppressed  by  his  many 
tasks,  is  reported  to  have  said;  “Too  much  book.”  Much  of  the  edu- 
cation, however,  was  practical  — carpentering,  farming,  and  so  forth. 

Fortunately,  the  day  is  largely  past  when  Indian  culture  was 
looked  down  upon.  Recognition  is  now  fairly  general  of  the  values  in 
many  aspects  of  Indian  life  — the  love  of  color  and  beauty,  the 
respect  or  reverence  for  nature,  the  closely  knit  family  ties,  the  sense 
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of  humor  (so  long  hidden  from  scornful  white  eyes),  the  courtesy  and 
friendliness  of  the  Indian.  This -latter  is  revealed  in  every  session  of 
the  yearly  conference,  at  which  the  Indians  graciously  present  friends 
and  visitors  who  are  present,  frequently  bestowing  gifts,  special 
Indian  names,  and  recognition  on  the  guests. 

The  Indian  love  of  music,  dance,  and  song  is  seen  now  in  a new 
light.  Again,  the  annual  session  reveals  this  through  their  singing. 
Here  is  a lovely  account  by  Lee  L.  Chupco,  a Seminole  Indian  from 
the  annual  conference  Journal  of  1964; 

Beginning  on  Indian  time  Harry  Long  started  the  ‘Hallelujah  Song,’ 
well-known  Creek  and  Seminole  hymn  . . . The  meeting  continued  with  the 
chanting,  lilting,  song  of  one  tribe  to  the  smooth  harmonizing  song  of  an- 
other breaking  the  sound  barrier  across  the  lovely  campground  as  Indians  of 
23  different  tribes  representing  126  missions  from  three  states  sang  their  tribal 
hymns  in  Kiowa,  Creek,  Cherokee,  Comanche,  Apache,  Choctaw,  and  other 
native  hymns  to  the  glory  of  the  wonder-working  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  their  lives. 

What'  of  the  Future? 

In  the  last  decade,  Indian  Methodists  have  achieved  a new  sense 
of  their  worth  and  dignity  and  have  asked  for  a chance  to  develop 
their  God-given  potential  for  helping  to  direct  their  own  destiny  in 
the  church  (as  well  as  elsewhere).  Homer  Noley  and  Raymond 
Baines  recently  wrote  concerning  the  meaning  of  “empowerment”  of 
Indian  Methodists: 

It  means  developing  Indian  leaders  who  understand  the  powerful  events 
and  trends  of  our  troubled  times  and  are  willing  and  courageous  enough  to 
deal  with  those  issues  rather  than  shrink  from  them  . . . Structurally,  Indian 
empowerment  [now,  in  the  United  Methodist  Church]  is  almost  completely 
at  the  discretion  of  non-Indians  . . . Whatever  gain  we  make  will  be  made 
by  a combination  of  two  factors  . . . First . . . our  own  deliberative  efforts. 
Second  . . . the  discriminatory  assistance  of  those  who  care  about  us  as 
people  and  who  care  about  the  things  which  concern  us.®^ 

A New  Day 

Two  factors  are  now  operating  that  promise  a new  day  in  Okla- 
homa Indian  Methodism:  (1)  the  1972  General  Conference  changed 
the  Mission  to  the  Oklahoma  Indian  Missionary  Conference,  and  (2) 
a new,  vigorous  leadership  is  emerging  that  it  intelligent,  aggressive, 
and  forward  looking.  This  leadership  is  not  only  among  younger 
leaders,  but  also  among  some  of  the  more  experienced  lay  persons 
and  ministers  who  see  the  need  — and  the  possibility  — for  Indians 
to  become  involved  in  shaping  the  decisions  that  affect  the  direction 
in  which  Indian  Methodists  are  to  go.  One  step  in  this  direction  is  the 
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placing  of  a native  American  as  the  Director  of  the  Conference  Coun- 
cil on  Ministries,  Finance,  and  Promotion.  The  Rev.  Lee  L.  Chupco  is 
now  serving  in  this  office. 

New  status  as  a missionary  conference  means  that  the  Indian 
Missionary  Conference  has  the  power  to  make  such  changes  and 
adaptations  as  the  particular  conditions  in  Indian  ministry  require 
regarding  the  local  church,  the  ministry,  worship,  and  general  oper- 
ations within  its  territory  — so  long  as  no  action  violates  the  church’s 
constitution.  In  addition,  a special  action  by  the  1972  General  Confer- 
ence allows  the  conference  to  ordain  a minister  as  elder  immediately 
after  ordaining  him/her  as  deacon,  if  necessary.  (Discipline  para- 
graph 631.9)  Since  much  of  the  financing  of  missionary  conference 
projects  ccmes  from  the  Board  of  Global  Ministiies,  that  Board  serves 
as  a clearinghouse  for  all  requests  for  missionary  conference  funds. 
New  work  and  new  building  projects  that  call  for  increased  budgets 
from  the  Board  must  be  cleared  with  the  Board  ahead  of  time.  The 
conference  also  may  elect  one  lay  and  one  ministerial  delegate  to 
General  Conference,  where  they  are  seated  and  may  speak  but  not 
vote. 

New  Directions 

Leaders  of  the  conference  are  informally  agreed  that  there  are 
several  new  directions  in  which  Indian  Methodism  is  now  moving. 

1.  Indians  are  calling  for  a new  recognition  of  the  inherent 
values  in  Indian  life,  culture,  and  religion. 

At  a “Hearing”  in  Oklahoma  City  in  November,  1973,  Board  of 
Discipleship  staff  members  were  told  by  Indian  Methodists:  “The  old 
Indians  had  a very  definite  religion  long  before  Christian  preachers 
came  along.  They  believed  it  and  they  lived  it.  It  had  a love  of  God  — 
although  the  name  may  have  been  different.  It  extended  throughout 
all  of  life.  . . . Let’s  build  on  that  and  show  how  the  Christian  relig- 
ion fulfills  their  hopes.” 

“It  may  be,”  comments  the  Rev.  Lindy  Waters,  “that  we  Indians 
are  closer  to  the  original  Christianity  than  we  think.  . . . The  core 
of  all  Indian  religious  thinking  is  a belief  in  God,  often  called  by  us, 
the  Great  Spirit.”8s 

The  Rev.  Robert  Pinezaddleby,  prominent  Kiowa  member  of  the 
conference,  points  to  the  new  thinking  of  such  Indians  as  Vine 
Deloria,  Jr.,  who  feel  that  “While  the  Christian  mission  was  to  save 
the  individual  Indian,  its  results  was  to  shatter  Indian  societies  and 
destroy  the  cohesiveness  of  Indian  communities. ’’se  The  Rev.  Homer 
Noley,  a Choctaw  member  of  the  conference  and  for  several  years  on 


Two  of  the  present  ministerial  leaders  in  the  conference  ore  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Roughface  (left),  a Ponca,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Pinezoddleby,  a Kiowa. 


the  staff  of  the  Board  of  Global  Ministries,  feels  that  the  Methodist 
ministry  to  the  Indians  has  ended  up  trying  to  turn  the  Indian  into  a 
“quasi-white  person,”  whose  social  customs  would  conform  to  the 
dominant  white  culture. 

Indian  women  from  the  Indian  Missionary  Conference  joined 
Hispanic  and  Black  women  at  a national  Methodist  women’s  caucus 
in  Dallas  in  February,  1975,  in  a walkout  protesting  what  they  felt 
were  expressions  of  racism  by  the  white  women  leaders.  Mrs.  Wanda 
Lowe  said  the  caucus  centered  too  much  on  white  concerns  and 
neglected  concerns  of  the  ethnic  groups  present. 

Concerning  Indian  religion,  Mr.  Pinezaddleby  suggests  that  while 
Christianity  does  add  to  the  Indian  concept  of  God,  the  Indian  concept 
has  important  dimensions  not  always  prominent  in  Christian  belief  — 
or  practice.  Many  Indians,  he  says,  feel  we  need  to  recognize  that 
Indian  thought  and  teaching  can  undergird  Christian  teaching  — 
such  as  the  Beatitudes  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  “We  must  study 
to  understand  these  parallels  in  Indian  and  Christian  teaching,”  he 
says,  “and  thus  strengthen  the  impact  of  such  teachings. ’’ss 

“The  Indian  concept  of  God,”  adds  the  Rev.  Reuben  Ahhaity,  an 
experienced  and  thoughtful  member  of  the  Conference,  “parallels  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  Creation.  Indians  can  reflect  on  their  Indian 
teachings  about  Creation,  and  still  be  in  the  mainstream  of  Christian 
teaching.  I was  born  an  Indian  and  I will  die  an  Indian  in  my  basic 
outlook,  and  I find  I can  profit  from  reflecting  on  certain  of  my 
original  Indian  beliefs. ”09 
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2.  Indians  are  insisting  on  a ministry  of  evangelism,  nurture, 
and  mission  that  will  fit  the  peculiar  needs  of  their  people. 

At  the  November,  1973,  Hearings  these  feelings  were  voiced. 
“Often  we  are  asked  to  follow  the  same  pattern  as  the  white  churches. 
It  doesn’t  work  with  our  people.  We  have  distinct  cultural  differences 
that  you  ignore.  We  also  have  a different  kind  of  generation  gap  from 
the  one  in  white  society.  Then  there  are  tribal  differences,  and  differ- 
ences between  ‘reservation’  Indians  and  those  who  live  among  white 
people.’’ 

“We  have  been  ‘overprogrammed’  on  the  basis  of  the  white 
person’s  needs,”  points  out  Mr.  Ahhaity.  “The  Indians  need  a special- 
ized type  of  ministry.  We  need  educated  leaders  — but  they  must  not 
be  out  of  touch  with  the  masses  of  the  people.  We  need  a curriculum 
that  takes  account  of  our  culture,  yet  is  rooted  in  the  Bible.” 

Such  an  Indian  ministry  — by,  to,  and  from  Indians  — requires  a 
continuation  of  the  Indian  Missionary  Conference,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  of  the  Indian  leaders.  In  fact,  they  feel  that  the  distinctive  thing 
about  a missionary  conference  is  just  this  freedom  to  shape  a min- 
istry to  meet  the  needs  of  a particular  group  of  Christians.  Noah 
Long,  editor  of  the  Indian  Missionary  Conference  Advocate,  indicated 
in  November,  1975,  that,  in  view  of  new  actions  by  the  Board  of 
Global  Ministries,  he  felt  there  was  a renewed  “atmosphere  of  coop- 
eration with  the  Division  [of  the  Board]  for  the  Oklahoma  Indian 
Missionary  Conference.”  These  actions  were  (1)  the  withdrawing  of 
certain  legislation  proposed  earlier  for  General  Conference  action  in 
1976,  and  (2)  voting  to  support  a change  in  the  church’s  constitution 
in  order  to  allow  the  missionary  conferences  to  vote  in  General  Con- 
ference.so 

To  those  who  would  abolish  the  Indian  conference  and  merge  it 
with  the  white  conference,  Indians  reply,  “We  have  tried  that  route 
already,  and  it  failed  miserably.  We  are  already  ‘integrated’  — we 
are  a merger  of  many  tribes,  with  different  languages,  customs,  and 
rites.  What  some  whites  seem  to  want  is  for  everyone  to  follow  their 
pattern  of  integration  — to  ‘become  like  us.’ 

3.  Indian  Methodists  are  asking  that  Indians  be  ollowed  to 
lead  in  Indian  enterprises.  This  includes  evaluating  the  needs  of 
Indians  and  deciding  on  ways  to  meet  those  needs. 

Again,  Vine  Deloria,  Jr.  has  put  the  issue  squarely:  “The  determ- 
ination of  white  churches  to  keep  Indian  congregations  in  a mission 
status  is  their  greatest  sin.”®’  Mr.  Ahhaity  points  out  that  Indians 
are  more  open  to  listening  to  their  own  leaders  than  to  white  leaders. 
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“Just  now,”  he  said,  “I  see  the  chief  problem  one  of  empowering  In- 
dian leaders  actually  to  lead. ”92 

“We  feel  we  are  the  victims  of  paternalism  in  the  church,”  some 
said  at  the  Hearings  in  November,  1973.  “We  have  been  told  what  to 
do,  where  to  go  — and  then,  when  we  disagree,  sometimes  funds  [or 
staff]  are  cut  off.  We  want  to  move  toward  a relation  of  partnership.” 

As  far  back  as  1969  Thomas  Roughface  reported  to  the  annual 
conference  session,  “We  have  been  using  our  own  Indian  leaders  in 
various  workshops  and  schools.  With  our  own  Indian  leadership  the 
response  to  training  schools  has  been  greater.” 

“We  ail  need  help  in  rebuilding  a wholesome  ‘self-image’  as 
Indians  ~ leaders  and  followers.  Many  have  lost  faith  in  themselves. 
One  thing  that  would  help  — - is  helping  already  =—  is  securing  Indian 
representation  and  staff  on  church-wide  agencies.  And  without  ques- 
tion we  must  maintain  our  identity  as  a conference.  We  have  tried 
integration  once  before,  and  it  was  a calamity  for  us.” 

Robert  Pinezaddleby,  speaking  as  president  of  the  cabinet  in 
1971,  said  to  the  conference: 

. . . What  the  Indian  [Methodist]  wants  now  is  a demonstration  of 
the  principles  that  have  been  articoiated  by  the  church  at  large  and  the  Indian 
leaders.  They  want  no  more  rhetoric,  they  want  no  more  promises,  they  want 
no  more  philosophizing  . . . they  want  action.  . . . but  more  importantly, 
they  want  a demonstration  of  good  faith  they  are  going  to  get  to  participate 
in  the  process  of  making  decisions  involving  or  affecting  them,  and  to  do  this 
through  Indian  leadership  and  participation.  ....  I feel  that  we  have  a ‘Red 
Power’  that  must  be  channeled  to  ‘Right  Power’  . . . We  can  now  make  a 
great  jump  in  the  direction  of  revitalizing  the  church’s  relationship  with  the 
Indian. 

The  church  is  perhaps  at  last  hearing  Kiowa  Chief  Stumbling 
Bear  when  he  said  to  J.  J.  Methviii  many  years  ago: 

“White  man’s  road  heap  good,  better  than  Indian  road.  But  not 
all  of  the  ways  of  the  white  man  better  than  all  the  Indian  ways.  Some 
Indian  ways  best.”9^ 

Methvin  himself  testified  — and  white  leaders  may  have  for- 
gotten it  — that  “The  Indians  . . . have  a keen  insight  into  char- 
acter. Whatever  may  be  [what  we  call]  their  superstitions,  and  how- 
ever crude  [we  feel]  their  ideas  of  religion,  they  very  soon  tell 
whether  a man  is  walking  crooked  or  straight.”* s 

XII.  A TREMENDOUS  STORY  OF  DEVOTION 
AND  ACHIEVEMENT 

Dr.  Grant  Foreman,  one  of  the  foremost  historians  of  Indian  life 
in  the  early  years  in  what  is  now  Oklahoma,  gave  an  address  in  1933 
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paying  tribute  to  the  early  Christian  missionaries  — missionaries  who 
were  both  white  and  Indian.  A part  of  that  address  provides  a fitting 
conclusion  for  this  account: 

An  adequate  account  of  the  early  religious  activities  in  this  country  has 
never  been  attempted.  If  it  shall  ever  be  written  it  will  require  volumes  to 
record  the  tremendous  story  of  devotion  and  achievement  of  these  early 
laborers.  For  it  will  include  the  history  of  scores  of  missions  of  several 
churches  through  all  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes;  and  it  will  detail  the  sacri- 
fices and  services  of  hundreds  of  ministers  and  missionaries  whose  names 
even  are  unknown  to  the  present  generation.  Yet  they  exerted  a tremendous 
influence  upon  the  spiritual  and  material  welfare  of  the  Indians  and  other 
early  residents  of  this  country.  And  that  influence  was  not  merely  temporary. 
It  exists  today  to  make  this  a better  country  in  which  to  live  and  rear  our 
children,  to  make  our  surroundings  more  wholesome,  and  to  develop  our 
citizenship  to  the  present  state  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud.®® 
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Methodism  Among  the  Spanish-Speaking 
People  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico 

By  Alfredo  Ndnez 

Introduction 

The  story  of  the  exploration,  conquest,  and  settlement  of  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  United  States  by  the  Spaniards  is  a fascina- 
ting one.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  explorations  and  settlements 
were  mainly  defensive  in  nature  against  the  incursions  of  French, 
English,  and  Anglo-American  intruders,  the  foundations  left  were 
such  that  they  have  endured  even  to  this  day. 

The  Spanish  borderlands  were  eventually  lost  by  Mexico,  first 
with  the  independence  of  Texas  in  1836  and  finally  through  the 
Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  1848,  after  the  so-called  Mexican 
War.  These  historical  events  brought  great  changes  in  the  political, 
social,  economic,  and  religious  life  of  this  section  and  opened  a new 
era  in  the  life  of  our  country;  the  native  population  became  a con- 
quered minority;  the  land,  whether  held  in  common  or  by  private 
owners,  was  soon  taken  over  by  the  newcomers  and  so  were  political 
power,  industry,  and  commerce. 

In  the  religious  field  the  change  was  not  less  significant.  Under 
the  Spanish  and  Mexican  governments  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
was  the  only  one  permitted;  but  with  the  independence  of  Texas  and 
under  the  United  States’  government,  freedom  of  worship  became 
legal. 

It  is  true  that  Protestant  services  were  held  among  the  colonists 
in  Texas  prior  to  1836;  but  it  was  against  the  law,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  colonies  discouraged  them  because  they  did  not  want  to  get  in 
trouble  with  the  Mexican  authorities.  Soon  after  freedom  of  religion 
came  to  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  the  mainline  Protestant  denomina- 
tions (Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian)  became  interested  in  pro- 
claiming their  message  to  the  Spanish-speaking  population. 

By  the  time  this  interest  in  the  Spanish-speaking  population  be- 
came manifest,  the  Methodist  Church  had  divided  into  two  branches: 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (MEC)  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South  (MECS).  Since  most  of  the  work  of  the  MEC  was  in 
New  Mexico  and  most  of  the  work  of  the  MECS  was  in  Texas,  the 
work  of  the  two  churches  will  be  treated  separately  until  1939,  when 
the  two  joined  to  form  The  Methodist  Church. 
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I.  WORK  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH, 
SOUTH,  IN  TEXAS 

The  Beginnings 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that,  among  the  Methodists  in  Texas,  con- 
cern for  the  native  population  was  first  shown  not  by  ministers  or 
officially  by  the  Church,  but  by  a layman  — David  Ayres. 

David  Ayres  was  born  in  Morristown,  New  York,  on  August  10, 
1793.  His  family  moved  to  New  York  City,  where  he  joined  the  his- 
toric John  Street  Methodist  Church.  In  1832,  he  decided  to  make  a 
business  venture  into  Mexico.  Setting  out  for  the  provinces  of  Coahui- 
la  and  Texas  with  a stock  of  merchandise,  he  landed  near  what  is 
now  Houston,  Texas,  and  sold  his  goods  without  difficulty. 

The  new  land,  the  language,  and  the  customs  of  the  people  in- 
trigued him;  but  above  all  he  was  appalled  by  the  religious  needs  of 
the  people,  especially  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  His 
stay  was  short;  he  decided  to  go  back  to  New  York  and  bring  his 
family  with  him  to  the  new  land.  He  also  had  in  mind  to  bring  with 
him  copies  of  the  Scripture  in  the  language  of  the  native  people. 

In  a long  letter  written  to  a friend  and  published  in  the  Christian 
Advocate  and'  Journal,  Ayres  recounts  the  experience  of  his  trip  to 
Texas: 

We  were  out  at  sea  six  weeks.  We  suffered- much  for  want  of  water;  and 
when  the  last  half  pint  was  served  out  to  us,  our  vessel  was  run  aground  near 
Corpus  Christ!  Bay.  We  escaped  from  the  wreck  in  a small  boat,  and  landed 
on  a desert  island  where  we  encamped  four  weeks.  I succeeded  in  securing 
from  the  wreck  the  box  of  Bibles  and  Sunday  School  books.  I also  saved  most 
of  my  goods.  I was  compelled  to  leave  my  goods  on  the  beach  while  I went 
with  my  family  to  San  Patricio,  the  nearest  settlement.  . . . 

This  settlement  was  composed  of  Mexicans  and  Irish  Roman  Catholics  — - 
all  or  nearly  all  were  very  ignorant.  Having  some  testimonials  from  several 
Catholic  clergymen  in  New  York,  I called  on  the  priest  and  presented  them. 
These  testimonials  procured  us  a very  hospitable  reception  and  we  soon  were 
supplied  with  ail  the  comforts  the  place  afforded.  The  priest  called  at  our 
cabin  and  expressed  a desire  to  inspect  my  library  which  the  rabble  had  not 
thought  worth  carrying  off.  A Spanish  Testament  attracted  his  attention;  he 
examined  it  and  pronounced  it  a correct  edition  and  expressed  a desire  to 
possess  it.  I immediately  presented  it  to  him,  and  he  appeared  pleased  with 
the  present.  Father  Malloy  was  our  constant  visitor  and  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  inhabitants,  including  the  officers  of  the  garrison.  My  library 
was  the  chief  attraction  to  our  visitors,  and  I took  care  to  have  two  copies  of 
the  Spanish  Testament  always  in  a conspicous  place.  ...  In  this  way  nearly 
all  the  intelligent  part  of  the  inhabitants  procured  Spanish  Testaments.  My 
supply  was  nearly  exhausted  when  one  day  the  priest  came  to  my  cabin  in  a 
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rage  and  demanded  of  me  how  I dared  to  circulate  that  damnable  book 
among  his  flock.  He  threatened  me  with  imprisonment  and  said  he  would 
burn  nay  books  and  confiscate  the  little  property  I had  remaining.  (He  actu- 
ally did  seize  a quantity  of  tracts  which  by  order  of  the  alcalde  were  publicly 
burned  in  the  public  square.)  I afterwards  learned  that  the  priest  went 
around  and  demanded  all  the  Testaments  he  could  find.  . . . The  priest 
soon  made  the  place  too  hot  for  me,  and  I was  constantly  annoyed  with  vexa- 
tious lawsuits  before  the  alcalde,  who  always  went  against  me.’ 

Finally,  in  the  latter  part  of  1834,  Mr.  Ayres  and  his  family  left 
San  Patricio  and  moved  east,  toward  other  settlements  in  Texas.  In 
1847,  the  Ayres’  family  moved  to  Galveston,  where  Mr.  Ayres  con- 
tinued to  be  active  in  the  Methodist  Church  until  his  death  in  1881. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  MEC  in  1836,  after  hearing  the 
news  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  authorized  the  official  organiza- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Texas;  and  the  following  year  Bishop 
Elijah  Hedding  appointed  Dr.  Martin  Ruter  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Texas  Mission. 

The  General  Conference  of  1840,  recognizing  the  importance  of 
Texas  in  the  work  of  the  church,  authorized  the  organization  of  an 
annual  conference  in  Texas;  and  this  was  done  by  Bishop  Beverly 
Waugh  in  December  of  the  same  year  at  Rutersville,  near  the  present 
town  of  LaGrange. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Methodist  Church  also  saw  the  great 
challenge  which  the  Spanish-speaking  population  in  the  state  pre- 
sented to  the  church.  Bishop  James  0.  Andrew,  who  was  the  third 
Methodist  bishop  to  visit  Texas  and  who  presided  over  the  Texas 
Conference  in  1843,  wrote  a book.  Travels  in  the  West,  in  which  he 
makes  the  following  observations  related  to  the  Spanish-speaking 
people  and  to  the  work  among  them  by  the  church: 

On  the  western  border,  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Antonio,  great  many 
Mexicans  have  remained  and  form  a respectable  proportion  of  the  population. 
These  are  Roman  Catholics  not  entirely  inaccessible  to  the  Protestant  influ- 
ence; but  the  extreme  wickedness  and  irreverence  of  the  American  soldiery 
and  of  the  many  early  immigrants  who  settle  among  them,  have  rendered  our 
access  to  them  doubly  difficult.^ 

Bishop  Andrew  thus  became  the  first  Methodist  official  to  feel  that 
the  Methodist  Church  had  a responsibility  to  the  native  population. 

Fifteen  years  later,  in  1858,  Bishop  George  F.  Pierce  held  the 
annual  conference  in  Austin  on  November  24-30.  Early  in  1859  he 
spent  several  weeks  in  San  Antonio  on  his  way  to  California.  After 
his  visit  in  the  city  he  wrote  the  following  comments: 

The  basement  of  our  church  was  intended  for  a school  room  and  with 
very  little  expense  may  be  fitted  up  conveniently.  This  is  a salient  point,  and 
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proper  efforts  will  not  only  do  local  good,  but  will  help  us  to  extend  the 
Gospel  into  several  states  of  Mexico.  Our  true  missionary  field  lies  near  us. 
We  ought  to  occupy  it  and  San  Antonio  is  the  place  to  begin.  I call  the  at- 
tention of  the  church  to  this  subject  and  hope  when  I return  next  November, 
to  hold  the  first  session  of  the  new  Mission  Conference,  to  be  furnished  with 
a man  and  the  means  to  begin  a Mexican  Mission  at  San  Antonio.^ 

During  the  decade  of  the  1850’s,  local  groups  and  pastors  showed 
concern  and  interest  in  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  the  state  and 
tried  to  reach  them  with  their  message.  The  Rev.  Isaac  G.  John,  a 
leader  of  Texas  Methodism,  held  a camp  meeting  at  Craft  Prairie  in 
Bastrop  County  in  1856,  in  which  a Mexican  was  converted.  His  name 
is  not  known,  but  he  might  be  one  of  the  first  converts  among  the 
Spanish-speaking  group.  This  same  camp  meeting  became  famous  be- 
cause Andrew  Jackson  Potter,  who  was  dubbed  “The  Fighting 
Parson,”  was  also  converted  there.-* 

Another  pastor,  the  Rev.  Hamilton  G.  Horton,  while  serving  the 
Medina  Circuit  of  the  newly  organized  Rio  Grande  Mission  Confer- 
ence in  1860,  has  this  to  say  about  the  conversion  of  a Mexican  girl: 

When  I was  pastor  on  the  Medina  Circuit  in  1860,  John  W.  DeVilbiss 
and  myself  held  a meeting  at  old  Somerset,  south  of  the  Medina  River,  in 
which  there  was  a beautiful  Mexican  girl  converted  and  joined  the  church. 
She  was  converted  at  the  “mourners’  bench”  in  the  old  style.  She  spoke 
English  and  Spanish  and  arose  shouting  in  Spanish.^ 

The  churches  in  San  Antonio  and  Corpus  Christi  also  made 
special  effort  to  reach  the  Spanish-speaking  people  in  their  respective 
communities  during  the  1850’s:  In  Corpus  Christi  it  was  through  the 
interest  of  the  Headen  family  — Matthew  and  Margaret  and  their 
son  William  — that  this  was  done.  The  Headens  were  natives  of  Ire- 
land and  had  come  to  Corpus  Christi  in  the  early  fifties.  H.  G.  Horton 
writes  about  them: 

They  were  the  best  Irish  Methodists  I ever  met,  of  the  old  Wesleyan 
type,  deeply  religious  and  the  embodiment  of  liberality  to  the  poor,  the 
church,  and  every  noble  cause.  . . . The  Headens  were  the  life  of  the  church 
in  Corpus  Christi.® 

Young  William  Headen  learned  the  Spanish  language  well;  and 
by.  1856,  he  taught  a Sunday  school  class  in  Spanish,  and  in  the  regu- 
lar service  he  acted  as  interpreter  for  those  who  did  not  understand 
English.  As  a result  of  William’s  efforts,  several  Spanish-speaking 
people  joined  the  church;  and  the  stage  was  prepared  for  the  work 
that  was  to  be  done  a few  years  later. 

In  San  Antonio,  at  Paine  Chapel  on  Soledad  Street  (the  first 
Methodist  Church  building  in  the  city,  now  the  Travis  Park  United 
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Methodist  Church),  there  was  a school  for  girls  which  later  became 
the  San  Antonio  Female  College,  where  several  Mexican  girls  from 
wealthy  families  attended  school;  and  many  of  them  became  mem- 
bers of  the  church. 

The  work  among  the  Spanish-speaking  people  was  officially 
started  in  the  Rio  Grande  Mission  Conference  at  Goliad,  November 
9-14,  1859,  with  Bishop  George  F.  Pierce  presiding.  The  bishop’s 
dream  to  go  fully  into  the  Mexican  work  became  a reality,  and  for 
the  first  time  appointments  to  the  Mexican  field  were  read  as  follows: 


San  Antonio,  Mexican  Mission To  be  supplied 

San  Antonio  River,  Mexican  Mission Thomas  F.  Rainey 

Laredo,  Mexican  Mission  — To  be  supplied 

Agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society 

Rio  Grande  Valley  and  beyond  — Robert  P.  Thompson^ 


A resolution  regarding  this  work  was  passed.  It  read  as  follows: 
“In  motion  it  was  resolved  to  request  the  General  Book  Agent  to  pub- 
lish a catechism  in  the  Spanish  language.’’® 

'The  coming  of  the  Civil  War  put  a temporary  halt  to  this  incipi- 
ent missionary  work;  but  by  the  end  of  the  1860’s,  the  authorities  of 
the  church  showed  renewed  interest  in  the  field. 

A New  Effort 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  became  the  center  of  this  new  post-war 
interest,  and  in  it  the  Headen  family  played  a very  important  part. 

In  the  summer  of  1870,  a young  Mexican  who  had  been  converted 
some  years  prior  in  Brownsville,  Texas,  arrived  in  Corpus  Christi 
searching  for  spiritual  guidance.  His  name  was  Alejo  Hernandez. 

Hernandez  was  born  in  Aguas  Calientes,  Mexico,  on  July  17, 
1842.  As  was  the  custom  among  the  well-to-do  families  at  the  time  in 
Mexico,  since  birth  he  had  been  set  aside  for  the  priesthood.  He  was 
studying  in  the  seminary  in  his  native  city  when,  in  1862,  he  left  his 
studies  to  join  the  liberal  armies  under  Benito  Juarez  to  fight  against 
the  French  invaders  who  had  the  support  of  the  Conservative  Party 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

When  the  liberal  armies  retreated  to  the  northern  part  of  Mexico, 
some  of  the  units  came  to  the  small  community  of  Mier,  Tamaulipas. 
Here,  Hernandez  came  upon  a book  whose  title  enticed  him,  because 
he  thought  it  would  enhance  the  development  of  his  anti-clerical, 
anti-Roman,  and  atheistic  ideas.  It  was  Noches  con  los  Romanistas,  a 
Spanish  translation  of  the  book  Nights  With  the  Romanists.  He  read 
the  book  with  a great  deal  of  interest  and  was  especially  puzzled  by 
the  many  references  to  the  Bible.  To  obtain  a copy  of  the  Bible,  he 


The  Rev.  Alejo  Hernandez  (leH)  was  the  first  ordained  Spanish-speaking  minister 
of  the  Methodists  in  Texas.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Sutherland  (center)  served  as 
presiding  elder  and  pastor  among  Spanish-speaking  Methodists  from  1874  to 
1893.  Dr.  Frank  S.  Onderdonk  was,  in  a sense,  successor  to  Mr.  Sutherland, 
serving  from  1897  to1936. 


crossed  the  Rio  Grande  at  Camargo,  Mexico;  and  from  what  is  now 
Rio  Grande  City  he  went  to  Brownsville,  Texas.  In  that  city,  almost 
by  accident,  he  attended  a religious  service  (perhaps  Presbyterian) 
in  English,  where  he  had  an  extraordinary  experience.  This  experi- 
ence he  later  described  in  a letter  to  a friend: 

I was  seated  where  I could  see  the  congregation,  but  few  could  see  me. 
I felt  that  God’s  spirit  was  there;  although  I could  not  understand  a word 
that  was  being  said,  I felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed.  . . . Never  did  I hear 
an  organ  play  so  sweetly,  never  did  human  voices  sound  so  lovely  to  me, 
never  did  people  look  so  beautiful  as  on  that  occasion.  I went  away  weeping 
for  joy.”® 

After  this  experience,  he  remained  in  Brownsville  for  a while 
and  then  went  back  to  Mexico  to  preach  his  newly  found  faith.  In 
Mexico  he  suffered  severe  persecution  and  finally,  upon  the  advice 
of  an  American  friend,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  for  counsel 
and  guidance.  In  the  summer  of  1870  Hernandez  came  to  Corpus 
Christi,  where  he  found  staunch  friends  in  the  family  of  William 
Headen.  The  Headens  took  him  to  the  Methodist  Church  (MECS), 
where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  J W.  Brown,  and  by 
the  presiding  elder  of  the  district,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  DeVilbiss. 

By  the  time  the  West  Texas  Conference  met  in  December  of  1871, 
in  Leesburg,  Texas,  Hernandez  had  joined  the  Methodist  Church  and 
had  decided  to  enter  the  ministry.  The  presiding  bishop,  Enoch  M. 
Marvin,  made  the  announcement  that  “he  had  selected  Alejo  Hernan- 
dez for  the  missionary  work  among  the  Mexicans;  whereupon,  in  view 
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of  the  necessities  of  the  work,  he  was  elected  to  Deacon’s  orders.” 

At  the  same  conference  also  a resolution  was  passed  that  the 
first  Friday  in  April,  1872  should  be  a day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for 
the  success  of  the  Mexican  Mission. 

Upon  receiving  his  deacon’s  orders,  Hernandez  was  appointed 
to  Laredo  to  open  work  in  that  border  city.  The  following  year,  1872, 
he  was  appointed  to  Corpus  Christi.  He  preached  there  and  in  Rock- 
port  with  a great  deal  of  success,  but  only  for  a few  weeks,  for  he 
received  orders  from  Bishop  John  C.  Keener  to  go  to  Mexico  City  to 
take  charge  of  the  newly  organized  church  there.  His  stay  in  Mexico 
City  was  rather  brief,  only  about  a year  and  a half,  for  he  suffered 
a stroke  which  left  him  a semi-invalid.  Fearing  that  the  end  was  near, 
he  wanted  to  return  to  his  spiritual  home.  Corpus  Christi,  where  he 
passed  away  the  night  of  September  27,  1875. 

Although  Hernandez’  ministry  was  of  brief  duration,  he  was  in- 
strumental in  providing  the  inspiration  for  new  efforts  to  take  the 
message  of  Methodism  both  to  Texas  and  Mexico. 

A New  Leader 

During  the  same  annual  conference  of  1872,  when  Bishop  Keener 
appointed  Hernandez  to  Corpus  Christi,  he  also  appointed  to  the 
same  city  the  young  man  who  was  to  give  form  to  his  dreams  about 
the  Spanish-speaking  work.  This  was  the  Rev.  Alexander  Sutherland, 
who  himself  wrote  about  the  occasion  in  the  Texas  Christian  Advo- 
cate: 

In  December,  1872,  the  writer  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Keener  preacher 
in  charge  of  the  church  in  Corpus  Christi.  As  soon  as  the  Bishop  was 
through  with  the  appointments,  he  turned  around  and  said  to  me,  “I  have 
sent  you  to  Corpus  Christi  to  study  the  Spanish  language.”  I answered, 
“Bishop,  I have  known  all  the  time  that  I was  to  be  a missionary  to  the 
Mexicans.  When  Cod  called  me  to  preach,  which  he  did  as  unmistakably  as 
He  called  Peter  or  Paul,  He  also  called  me  to  be  a missionary  to  the  Mexi- 
cans.”" 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Sutherland  devoted  a great  deal  of  time  to  the 
study  of  the  Spanish  language  for  his  life  mission.  He  labored  hard  in 
cooperation  with  the  presiding  elder  of  the  district  and  with  the  lay- 
man William  Headen  in  organizing  congregations  and  enlisting  pas- 
tors for  the  Spanish-speaking  work. 

When  the  annual  conference  met  in  Gonzalez,  Texas,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1874,  three  men  were  sent  from  Corpus  Christi  to  be  admitted  on 
trial  for  Mexican  work:  Doroteo  Garcia,  Fermin  Vidaurri,  and  Felipe 
N.  C6rdova.  These  three  men  had  been  recruited  during  the  year  by 
William  Headen  on  a trip  he  made  to  Monterrey,  Mexico.  They  were 
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the  product  of  the  evangelistic  efforts  of  The  American  and  Foreign 
Christian  Union,  which  had  been  working  in  Northern  Mexico  for 
several  years  under  Miss  Melinda  Rankin. 

Missionary  District’ 

With  the  three  new  men  as  a nucleus,  Bishop  Keener  organized 
the  Mexican  Border  Mission  District  and  appointed  Sutherland  as  its 
presiding  elder.  This  appointment  gave  new  impetus  to  the  work 
among  the  Spanish-speaking  people. 

Alexander  Sutherland  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Sutherland  and 
his  wife  Margaret.  He  was  born  May  1,  1848,  in  Wharton  County;  but 
the  family  moved  later  to  Sutherland  Springs  in  Wilson  County,  where 
young  Sutherland  was  converted  and  joined  the  Methodist  Church, 
South.  He  received  his  license  to  preach  in  1867  and  was  sent  to 
Seguin  in  the  Nueces  Bay  Circuit.  He  served  in  the  English-speaking 
work  until  his  appointment  as  presiding  elder  of  the  newly  created 
Mexican  Border  Mission  District. 

No  sooner  had  Sutherland  received  his  appointment  than  he 
began  to  travel  in  his  district  to  look  for  new  areas  of  possible 
expansion.  He  saw  the  possibility  of  opening  work  in  Rio  Grande  City, 
Roma,  San  Antonio,  and  on  the  Mexican  side  in  Camargo  and  Mier. 
He  envisioned  the  day  when  Methodism  would  take  its  message  to 
the  Spanish-speaking  people  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific. 
When  his  first  district  conference  met  in  San  Diego,  Texas,  in  Sep- 
tember of  1875,  a new  appointment,  Concepcion,  was  added  and 
placed  under  a new  convert,  Jose  Maria  Casanova. 

The  following  month,  when  the  annual  conference  met  in  San 
Antonio,  Sutherland  was  able  to  add  that  strategic  city  to  the  appoint- 
ments of  his  district;  and  Casanova  was  moved  to  the  new  appoint- 
ment to  start  work  there.  The  small  Mexican  missionary  district  now 
had  five  ministers;  and  for  the  first  time,  an  appointment  was  made 
to  Mexico,  to  the  town  of  Mier,  although  it  was  left  to  be  supplied 
during  the  year. 

The  exuberance  of  Sutherland’s  enthusiasm  can  be  gleaned 
from  his  first  report  of  the  work  in  his  district: 

The  work  is  Scriptural,  for  it  shows  unmistakable  evidences  or  fruits  of 
the  Spirit;  the  doctrines  believed  and  taught  are  sound',  and  the  living  of  the 
membership  is  that  of  reformation  from  sin  and  vice  to  “Righteousness  and 
true  holiness.”  The  work  is  Methodistic;  it  has  the  organization,  energy  and 
agressiveness.  Even  the  “noisy  Methodists”  are  by  these  dark  and  brown  sons 
and  daughters  of  God  unintentionally  reproduced.’ ^ 

Sutherland  also  made  an  emotional  appeal  to  the  five  English- 
speaking  conferences  in  Texas  to  help  in  the  efforts  which  were  be- 
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ing  made  to  reach  the  Spanish-speaking  group.  He  stressed  the  facts 
that  new  and  prosperous  missions  were  being  founded,  conversions 
had  taken  place  in  great  numbers,  and  Christian  literature  in  Spanish 
had  been  distributed  to  the  vast  Mexican  population  in  all  the  towns 
and  the  ranches  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

By  1877,  the  Mexican  Border  Mission  District  had  become  the 
second  largest  district  in  the  number  of  appointments  and  the  largest 
in  territory.  At  the  meeting  of  the  annual  conference  that  year,  a 
resolution  was  passed  petitioning  the  General  Conference  of  the 
MECS  that  the  Mexican  Border  Mission  District  be  organized  into  a 
separate  annual  conference  “should  the  necessity  be  apparent  before 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Conference  in  1882.” ’3 

The  growth  of  the  work  continued.  By  1873,  the  district  had  two 
missionaries  — Alexander  Sutherland  and  Joseph  Norwood  — and 
twelve  native  ministers.  Bishop  Keener,  the  presiding  bishop,  was  so 
enthusiastic  about  the  prospects  of  the  work  that  he  wrote: 

This  work  is  full  of  the  vitality  of  the  Spirit;  conversions  are  general 
and  every  family  has  an  altar  and  Methodism  has  been  thoroughly  Mexican- 
ized.  The  only  traveling  deacons  ordained  at  the  Conference  were  Mexicans, 
which  of  itself  gave  the  Mission  a marked  prominence.’^ 

The  year  1880  was  of  great  significance  to  the  Spanish-speaking 
work  of  Methodism.  Because  of  the  growth  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
district,  it  was  necessary  to  divide  it  into  two  districts:  the  San  An- 
tonio Mexican  District  and  the  San  Diego  (Texas)  Mexican  District. 
The  presiding  elders  were,  respectively  Alexander  Sutherland  and 
Joseph  Norwood.  This  new  arrangement  gave  Sutherland  an  oppor- 
tunity to  move  farther  west,  which  had  been  one  of  his  dreams. 

By  the  meeting  of  the  annual  conference  in  1881,  the  San  An- 
tonio Mexican  District  had  almost  doubled  in  size  — from  eight 
appointments  the  year  before,  to  fourteen.  Four  of  these  appoint- 
ments were  in  Mexico,  and  one,  El  Paso,  was  the  farthest  western 
appointment  in  the  conference. 

Another  important  step  taken  at  this  conference  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a Spanish-speaking  minister  as  presiding  elder.  When 
Bishop  Keener  appointed  the  Rev.  Santiago  Tafolla  to  this  adminis- 
trative position,  it  was  a recognition  of  the  ability  of  the  native 
leadership. 

An  Annual  Conference 

The  General  Conference  of  the  MECS  of  May,  1882,  meeting  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  voted  that  the  College  of  Bishops  be  authorized 
to  organize  an  annual  conference  which  would  embrace  zdl  the 
Spanish-speaking  work  within  the  bounds  of  the  West  Texas  Confer- 
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ence.  and  be  known  as  The  Mexican  Border  Mission  Conference.  This 
authorization  was  carried  out  at  the  first  opportunity,  October  28, 
1885,  at  the  meeting  of  the  West  Texas  Conference  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  It  was  a triumph  for  Sutherland,  who  for  eleven  years  had 
been  laboring  so  faithfully  toward  this  goal. 

The  new  conference  covered  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
was  divided  into  four  districts:  San  Antonio,  Monterrey,  Monclova, 
and  El  Paso,  with  the  Reverends  Santiago  Tafolla,  J.  D.  Scoggins, 
Alejandro  de  Leon,  and  Alexander  H.  Sutherland  as  presiding  elders, 
respectively.  Thirty-one  ministers  were  appointed,  indeed  a great  ad- 
vance from  the  three  ministers  appointed  eleven  years  prior,  when 
the  Mexican  Mission  District  was  organized. 

The  appointment  of  Sutherland  as  presiding  elder  of  the  El  Paso 
District  accelerated  the  expansion  of  the  work  to  the  west.  As  soon 
as  he  arrived  at  his  new  post,  he  began  to  visit  the  most  strategic 
points  within  the  bounds  of  his  district,  studying  the  possibilities  of 
opening  new  centers  of  activity  in  the  territory  from  Del  Rio  to  El 
Paso  and  from  Durango,  Mexico,  to  Sacramento,  New  Mexico. 

Sutherland  worked  so  diligently  that  by  1886  he  extended  his 
district  to  the  state  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  extending  the  borders  of  the 
Mexican  Border  Mission  Conference  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

A New  Conference 

The  vastness  of  the  territory  and  the  limited  means  of  transpor- 
tation at  the  time  made  it  almost  impossible  to  hold  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  conference.  The  General  Conference  of  1890  authorized 
the  division  of  the  Mexican  Border  Mission  Conference  into  two 
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conferences.  This  was  carried  out  at  the  meeting  of  the  conference  in 
October  at  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

The  new  conference  was  named  Northwest  Mexican  Conference 
and  was  to  include  the  states  of  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Sinaloa,  Sonora, 
and  the  territory  of  Baja  California  in  Mexico;  and  in  the  United 
States  the  states  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  and  Texas  west 
of  the  Pecos  River.  The  rest  of  the  work  was  in  the  Mexican  Border 
Mission  Conference. 

For  sixteen  years,  from  1874  to  1890,  Sutherland  had  not  only 
been  an  indefatigable  missionary,  completely  dedicated  to  his  task, 
but  he  also  had  been  a staunch  advocate  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
work  before  the  episcopacy  and  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  church, 
and  in  the  English-speaking  conferences,  which  he  criticized  for  not 
supporting  his  work  more  liberally.  He  also  was  critical  of  the 
bishops  for  giving  so  little  time  to  this  mission  field. 

The  last  three  appointments  given  to  Sutherland  (a  different  one 
every  year)  confirm  the  results  of  his  controversial  personality.  In 
1890  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  San  Antonio  District  of 
the  Mexican  Border  Conference;  in  1891  he  was  appointed  presiding 
elder  of  the  Mexico  District  of  the  Central  Mexican  Conference;  and 
in  1892  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  English-speaking  church  in 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

This  last  appointment  was  not  satisfactory  to  him;  for  he  was 
taken  from  the  Spanish-speaking  work  which  he  loved  so  much,  and 
then,  perhaps  because  for  the  first  time  during  his  missionary  career 
he  was  not  given  an  administrative  position,  he  served  only  one  year 
as  pastor.  At  the  meeting  of  the  annual  conference  in  1893,  after 
nineteen  years  of  service  in  the  Mexican  work,  he  left  the  ministry 
amidst  the  tears  and  admiration  of  his  co-workers  whom  he  loved  so 
dearly.  His  separation  from  the  work  closed  a very  important  chapter 
of  the  MECS  work  among  the  Spanish-speaking  people  in  Texas  and 
New  Mexico. 

The  leadership  of  Alexander  Sutherland  laid  a very  solid  founda- 
tion for  this  work.  Two  conferences  with  agressive  congregations 
were  organized,  church  buildings  and  parsonages  were  erected,  great 
emphasis  was  given  to  the  education  of  both  ministers  and  laymen, 
and  religious  literature  in  the  Spanish  language  was  distributed. 

Although  the  first  ordained  minister,  Alejo  Hernandez,  had  some 
formal  theological  education,  the  rest  of  the  ministers  up  to  1893  did 
not  have  such  training.  As  the  memoir  for  Sutherland  expresses  it: 

. . . led  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  [he]  sought  for  preachers  from  among  the 
people  who  were  newly  converted,  and  from  the  humble  workers  of  the 
workshops  and  the  plow  . . . 
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To  meet  the  needs  for  the  theological  training  of  the  ministers, 
Bishop  C.  B.  Galloway,  at  the -insistence  of  Sutherland,  at  the  1888 
meeting  of  the  Central  Mexican  Conference  in  Guadalajara  appointed 
the  Rev.  G.  B.  Winton  to  start  a theological  seminary  in  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Mexico.  This  seminary  was  to  train  men  for  the  work  in 
Mexico  and  for  Spanish-speaking  churches  in  the  United  States. 

The  education  of  the  constituency  also  lay  heavily  in  Suther- 
land’s heart.  When  the  work  among  the  Spanish-speaking  people 
officially  started  in  1874,  school  facilities  were  very  meager;  and 
many  of  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  did 
not  know  how  to  read  or  write.  Because  of  his  insistence  that  every- 
one should  be  able  to  read  the  Scriptures,  he  urged  every  literate 
adult  to  read  to  those  who  were  not  able  to  do  so  and  to  teach  them 
to  read  and  write  as  well.  As  a result  of  these  efforts,  in  a few  years 
hardly  any  of  the  members  of  the  church  were  illiterate.  The  pastors 
and  their  wives  also  were  encouraged  to  start  schools.  By  1884,  there 
were,  within  the  bounds  of  the  four  Spanish-speaking  districts  of  the 
West  Texas  Conference,  eight  schools  and  a total  enrollment  of  346 
students. 

The  conference  itself  showed  its  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  constituency  through  the  following  resolution: 

In  view  o£  the  present  great  necessity  for  Christian  education  in  our 
Mexican  Mission  District,  your  committee  [education]  would  earnestly 
recommend  that  the  Conference  respectfully  request  the  appointing  power 
to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a Mexican  and 
American  High-School  at  some  point  on  the  Rio  Grande  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.’® 

These  efforts  finally  succeeded  when  at  the  insistence  of  Suther- 
land the  Women’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  in  the  spring  of  1881, 
set  aside  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose;  and  in  September  of  that 
year  two  missionaries,  Miss  Rebecca  Toland  and  Miss  Annie  Williams, 
were  sent  to  Laredo  to  start  the  Laredo  Seminary,  now  Holding 
Institute. 

The  need  for  the  publication  of  materials  in  Spanish,  such  as  an 
official  organ,  a hymnal,  and  a Discipline,  was  keenly  felt;  but  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  center  of  interest  had  moved  from  Texas  to 
Mexico,  it  was  there  that  steps  were  taken  to  meet  these  needs. 

After  his  departure  from  the  Methodist  work,  Alexander  Suther- 
land continued  to  serve  the  Spanish-speaking  people,  but  in  a differ- 
ent capacity.  He  became  an  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
traveling  very  extensively  for  the  agency  in  the  Southwest,  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America.  This  he  continued  until  his  death  in  El 
Paso,  Texas,  on  April  19,  1917. 
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Temporary  Stagnation  and  Crisis 

When  the  Mexican  Border  Conference  was  organized  in  1885, 
there  was  a marked  trend  to  emphasize  the  work  in  Mexico  as  against 
the  work  in  the  United  States.  Statistics  prove  this  fact:  that  year, 
out  of  30  appointments,  17  were  in  Mexico.  The  year  the  Northern 
Mexican  Conference  was  organized  (1890),  out  of  47  appointments  in 
the  two  conferences,  28  were  in  Mexico  and  19  in  the  United  States. 
More  and  more  the  resources  of  money  and  personnel  were  being 
directed  toward  Mexico,  and  naturally  this  had  its  effects  in  the  work 
on  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

This  emphasis  was  not  only  in  the  number  of  appointments  but 
also  in  the  much  needed  field  of  education.  The  Laredo  Seminary  was 
the  only  school  that  continued  in  Texas;  others  were  closed.  But  in 
Mexico,  schools  were  opened  in  Saltillo,  Monterrey,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Durango,  Chilhuahua,  and  other  small  communities. 

A similar  situation  existed  in  the  field  of  publications,  a field  so 
important  for  the  expansion  of  the  work.  The  official  organ,  El  Evan- 
gelista Mexicano,  and  all  other  publications  were  published  in 
Mexico.  Naturally  this  emphasized  the  work  in  that  country. 

One  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  Spanish-speaking  work  in 
Texas  had  been  the  West  Texas  Conference  (now  the  Southwest  Texas 
Conference);  but  when  the  work  was  separated  from  that  conference, 
the  interest  diminished  both  in  leadership  and  in  financial  support. 

All  of  these  factors,  together  with  the  departure  of  Sutherland, 
contributed  to  a period  of  stagnation  of  the  work  in  Texas  at  a time 
when  interest  and  support  were  most  needed. 

The  Mexican  Revolution  of  1910  forced  many  people  to  come  to 
the  United  States  as  refugees,  bringing  great  changes  to  the  mission- 
ary work  of  Methodism,  both  in  that  country  and  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Mexican  Revolution  also  forced  most  of  the  missionaries  to 
return  home,  suddenly  leaving  the  church  in  Mexico  without  foreign 
leadership.  Many  of  these  missionaries,  because  of  their  love  for  the 
Mexican  people  and  also  because  of  their  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
language,  upon  their  return,  joined  the  Spanish-speaking  work  in 
this  country. 

These  factors,  added  to  others  of  language,  culture,  and  admin- 
istration, made  it  evident  that  the  work  in  the  United  States  could  not 
continue  to  be  joined  to  the  work  in  Mexico. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Border  Conference  in  Laredo,  Texas,  on 
February  10  through  15,  1914,  a committee  was  appointed  to  study 
this  matter.  After  long  discussion  the  committee  recommended  that 
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the  separation  of  the  work  be  effected  with  the  proviso  that  the 
Spanish-speaking  work  in  Texas  not  be  united  to  an  English-speaking 
conference  or  conferences,  nor  that  it  be  organized  as  a mission.  On 
November  19  through  22  of  that  same  year  the  pastors  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking congregations  in  Texas  (east  of  the  Pecos  River)  were  con- 
vened in  Austin,  Texas.  Not  meeting  the  requirements  for  an  annual 
conference,  the  work  was  organized  by  Bishop  W.  R.  Lambuth  as  the 
Texas  Mexican  Mission.  The  Rev.  Frank  S.  Onderdonk  was  appointed 
as  superintendent.  Onderdonk  had  been  President  of  the  School  of 
Theology  (Colegio  Wesleyano)  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  but  had 
been  forced  to  return  to  the  United  States  by  the  Revolution. 

Renewal 

A new  chapter  in  the  mission  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South  among  the  Spanish-speaking  in  the  Southwest  was  be- 
gun with  the  separation  of  the  work  from  Mexico.  The  newly  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Texas  Mexican  Mission  did  a most 
remarkable  piece  of  work  during  his  years  of  service.  To  understand 
and  appreciate  this  work  one  has  only  to  follow  the  activities  of  this 
distinguished  missionary. 

Frank  S.  Onderdonk  was  born  May  31,  1871,  in  Mission  Valley, 
a small  community  north  of  Victoria,  Texas,  the  son  of  Gilbert  Onder- 
donk and  Martha  Jane  Bonham.  At  the  age  of  17  he  was  sent  by  his 
parents  to  Southwestern  University  in  Georgetown,  Texas,  where  he 
had  a deep  Christian  experience  which  changed  the  course  of  his  life. 
When  he  returned  to  Southwestern  in  September,  1889,  he  was  com- 
pletely convinced  that  he  had  been  called  to  be  a minister.  The  fol- 
lowing summer  he  was  sent  to  serve  the  American  congregation  in 
Monterrey,  Mexico,  and  when  he  returned  to  school  at  the  close  of 
the  summer,  he  was  even  more  sure  of  his  calling.  In  his  own  words: 

I returned  belonging  to  the  Mexican  people.  I loved  them  so  much  that 
I felt  one  in  spirit  with  them,  and  it  was  then  that  1 resolved  to  give  my 
life  to  them’'^ 

The  year  1892  was  a very  eventful  year  in  Onderdonk’s  life.  He 
finished  college  at  Southwestern  University;  was  admitted  on  trial  in 
the  West  Texas  Conference;  married  Miss  Rowena  Tyson,  a teacher 
at  Laredo  Seminary  (Holding  Institute);  and  received  his  first  ap- 
pointment to  the  San  Diego  Circuit.  He  served  the  circuit  until  1894, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  Laredo. 

It  was  while  serving  this  second  appointment  that  the  missionary 
secretary  of  the  MECS,  Dr.  Walter  R.  Lambuth  (later  elected  bishop), 
offered  him  the  opportunity  to  go  to  Mexico.  This  is  what  he  wrote 
in  response  to  the  offer. 
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Then  we  (Dr.  Lambuth  and  myself)  strolled  down  to  the  Rio  Grande 
together,  and  it  was  during  this  time  that  he  told  me  that  he  had  learned 
that  when  I left  college  I thought  of  giving  myself  to  mission  work  in  Mex- 
ico and  wanted  to  know  my  mind  at  present.  I told  him  that  I was  still  on 
the  altar  and  ready  to  go  anywhere  the  Lord  wanted  me.  . . . Less  than  two 
weeks  from  this  time,  1 received  from  Dr.  Lambuth  a short  note  written  from 
the  City  of  Mexico,  requesting  me  to  meet  him  and  Bishop  William  W. 
Duncan  in  Saltillo  on  the  following  \\’’ednesday  night.  Kitten  [affectionate 
name  for  his  wife]  said,  “Well,  that  means  that  we  are  to  go  to  Mexico.” 

How  affectionately  he  greeted  me  when  I arrived!  He  asked  me  if  I 
would  go  to  San  Luis  Potosi  and  take  charge  of  the  American  congregation, 
supervise  the  building  of  the  new  church,  and  put  in  all  the  time  I possibly 
could  mastering  the  Spanish  language.  I assured  him  I would  and  he  ex- 
pressed himself  as  sure  that  I would  have  a great  field  and  be  useful  in  it.’® 

The  Onderdonks  went  to  Mexico  in  1897,  and  Dr.  Lambuth’s  pre- 
diction that  “he  would  have  a great  field  and  would  be  useful  in  it” 
proved  to  be  true.  While  in  Mexico,  Onderdonk  served  as  pastor  of 
the  American  congregations  in  San  Luis  Potosi  and  Mexico  City;  as 
presiding  elder  of  the  Mexico  District  and  the  Guadalajara  District; 
as  president  of  Colegio  Wesleyano,  where  the  School  of  Theology  was 
located:  and  as  editor  of  the  official  organ  of  the  church. 

In  1914,  while  serving  as  president  of  Colegio  Wesleyano,  he  was 
forced  to  leave  Mexico  because  of  the  unsettled  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  Mexican  Revolution. 

It  seems  more  than  coincidental  that  at  this  juncture  Bishop 
Lambuth  was  about  to  organize  the  Texas  Mission  separating  the 
Spanish-speaking  work  in  the  United  States  from  that  of  Mexico.  He 
called  his  old  friend  Onderdonk  and  appointed  him  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  mission. 

The  Texas  Mexican  Mission  at  the  time  of  its  organization  was  a 
very  small  body,  because  for  several  years  the  main  emphasis  had 
been  on  the  work  in  Mexico  to  the  neglect  of  the  work  in  Texas. 

The  Texas  that  Onderdonk  found  upon  his  return  in  1914  was 
very  different  from  the  Texas  he  had  left  in  1897.  At  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  majority  of  the  Spanish-speaking  population 
of  the  state  was  native-born;  by  1914  the  Mexican  Revolution  had 
changed  the  picture.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  immigrants  were 
coming  in,  fleeing  from  the  ravages  of  war.  This  sudden  influx  of 
people,  most  of  them  from  the  poorer  classes,  created  problems 
of  poverty,  education,  health,  housing,  discrimination,  and  many 
other  social  problems. 

To  these  problems  Onderdonk  addressed  himself,  first  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  the  fundamental  remedy  for 


Among  the  ministers  who  served  their  Spanish-speaking  brethren  in  the  pioneer 
doys  of  Methodism  in  Texas  and  Mexico  were  (seated,  left  to  right)  Santos  Romo, 
Marcos  Pompa,  Alejandro  de  Leon  (ond  standing),  Ignacio  Eccalante,  Bosilio 
Soto,  and  Luis  Gomez. 


their  solution.  Besides  this  proclamation  he  worked  incessantly  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  and  social  centers  (Wesley  Houses)  in 
the  cities  where  the  people  needed  all  kinds  of  social  services.  He 
was  also  interested  in  the  establishment  of  kindergartens  to  help  the 
children  of  the  newcomers  learn  the  English  language  before  enter- 
ing the  public  schools. 

In  1917  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  Wesleyan  Institute, 
a school  for  Mexican  boys,  in  San  Antonio  and  in  1921  Valley  Insti- 
tute, a school  for  Mexican  girls,  in  Pharr,  Texas.  These  schools,  to- 
gether with  the  on-going  Holding  Institute  in  Laredo,  became  very 
important  educational  centers,  especially  for  children  from  the  rural 
areas  where,  due  to  discrimination,  Mexican  children  had  little  or  no 
educational  facilities. 

Onderdonk  was  a very  convincing  speaker  and  a prolific  writer; 
and  he  used  both  talents  not  only  to  proclaim  his  message,  but  also 
to  lay  before  the  Methodist  Church  and  the  community  in  general  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  Spanish-speaking  population.  He  had  been  a 
contributor  to  the  Methodist  press  while  he  had  been  in  Mexico;  and 
soon  after  he  became  superintendent  of  the  mission,  he  started  a 
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column  entitled  “Just  Ramblin’  ’Round.”  It  became  very  popular 
throughout  the  church  as  a feature  in  the  Texas  Christian  Advocate. 

To  follow  this  column  is  to  follow  the  steps  of  a modem  apostle 
moving  constantly  in  all  directions  to  proclaim  the  Good  News  of 
Salvation  to  his  beloved  people.  At  a time  when  good  roads  were  non- 
existent, his  trips  throughout  the  state  in  his  Model  T Ford,  which 
he  dubbed  “Tin  Liz,”  became  legendary. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  his  column  which  recount  some  of 
his  experiences  and  interests: 

As  some  of  the  “Advocate”  readers  may  have  noticed,  I was  appointed 
by  Bishop  Lambuth  as  Superintendent  of  this  newly  organized  work.  The 
magnitude  of  this  work  grows  on  me  more  and  more.  I have  never  seen  the 
Mexican  people  so  accessible  to  the  Gospel  as  they  are  at  this  time.’® 

I am  often  asked  if  I am  not  restless  to  get  back  into  Mexico.  I was  for 
a while,  but  when  I see  the  greatness  of  the  harvest  here  in  Texas,  among 
nearly  half  a million  Mexicans,  I feel  that  it  would  be  a privilege  to  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life  right  here  for  them.  . . .2° 

One  thing  is  clear  to  those  of  us  who  study  the  problem  (the  so-called 
Mexican  problem):  Whereas  we  preach  the  Gospel  to  thousands  of  them, 
we,  as  a Church,  are  hardly  touching  the  fringe  of  the  population.  Allow 
some  suggestions  here.  We  should  by  all  means,  have  a Wesley  House  in 
charge  of  a competent  deaconess  and  Kindergarten  teacher  in  the  following 
towns:  Marfa,  Del  Rio,  Eagle  Pass,  Corpus  Christi,  Alice,  Laredo,  Pearsall, 
Laredo,  Cotulla,  Rio  Grande  City,  Mission,  Pharr,  McAllen,  San  Marcos,  and 
Houston.  ...  By  means  of  the  Wesley  House  we  create  a social  center  for 
our  Mexican  young  people  as  well  as  a point  of  contact  between  our  splendid 
Mexican  and  such  American  people  as  desire  to  cultivate  them.  . . .2’ 

. . . To  leave  Kitten  [his  wife]  at  home  alone,  with  all  these  memories 
tripping  through  her  mind  and  pouring  upon  her  heart,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  So  we  made  due  preparation  for  her  to  accompany  the  Elder  on 
his  fourth  round  in  the  “Tin,  Liz,”  the  same  old  car  that  has  so  faithfully 
carried  us  during  the  last  nine  years  over  nearly  seventy  thousand  miles  of 
roads  in  Texas  and  Mexico. 

Our  route  lay  south  via  Kenedy  where  we  held  services  the  first  night 
with  our  Mexican  people.  From  there  on  to  Corpus  Christi  for  Sunday.  It 
was  a blessed  day  of  fellowship  with  that  faithful  little  church. 

We  found  that  the  road  to  Kingsville  was  impassable  to  everything 
except  airplanes.  We  were  assured  that  if  we  could  get  over  the  first  mile 
out  of  Robstown,  we  could  get  through  to  Alice,  then  to  Falfurrias  and  on 
to  Pharr,  where  we  were  due  for  preaching  and  a conference  on  'Thursday 
night. 

I was  greeted  by  two  cars  stuck  above  the  axles  in  the  only  street  lead- 
ing to  Alice  ...  I found  I could  get  to  the  railroad  track  and  I knew  good 
and  well  that  old  “Liz”  had  taken  many  a mile  of  rock  that  was  worse  than 
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those  railroad  ties.  ...  By  getting  four  pieces  of  2 x 4’s  Kitten  was  able  to 
place  them  so  that  I could  drive  over.  So  we  bumped  the  ties  and  finally  got 

out.  . . . 

We  had  been  assured  that  there  was  one  pretty  bad  place  fifteen  miles 
out  of  Alice,  but  we  could  make  it.  . . . When  we  reached  the  aforemen- 
tioned bad  place,  cars  were  lined  up.  The  county  had  a pair  of  mules  pulling 
them  through,  but  we  were  unfortunate  enough  to  have  a big  truck  just 
ahead  of  us,  and  it  took  them  with  their  own  power  and  the  mules,  an  hour 
and  a half  to  get  through.  . . . 

Other  cars  were  stuck  further  on.  . . . Finally,  a Mexican  mounted  on 
a good  horse  came  along  and  wound  around  the  cars  through  the  water. 
When  I spoke  to  him  in  Spanish,  he  warmed  up  to  me  and  assured  me  that 
the  water  on  the  left  side  was  not  deep.  . . . and  that  I could  drive  around 
these  obstructions.  I hesitated,  but  told  him  if  he  would  tie  his  rope  around 
my  front  axle  and  to  the  horn  of  his  saddle  and  lead  the  way,  I would  try 
it.  To  the  utter  astonishment  of  all  bystanders,  we  went  through  with  a dash 
. . . and  hit  the  pike  twenty  an  hour.  . . . The  miles  flew  by  and  at  fifty 
minutes  before  preaching  time,  we  drove  up  to  our  beautiful  school  building 
in  Pharr,  where  we  always  received  from  Miss  Swanson  and  her  helpers,  as 
well  as  from  the  fine  group  of  Mexican  girls,  a hearty  welcome.  . . . 

The  day  following  we  spent  at  Donna,  where  our  work  is  very  promis- 
ing. That  night  we  went  to  McAllen,  where  the  house  was  packed  and  a 
blessed  service  held.  The  day  following  we  spent  a while  in  Mission,  where 
a rain  caught  us,  but  in  spite  of  the  mud  for  a part  of  the  way,  we  headed 
on  for  Rio  Grande  City,  the  extreme  of  the  District. 

From  Rio  Grande  back  to  Pharr  it  had  rained  all  night  ...  it  was  soon 
seen  that  the  rain  of  the  night  had  been  general,  but  we  made  fair  time  to 
Pharr  , . . and  then  hurried  away,  “not  knowing  the  things  that  were  to 
befall  us!”  . . . The  water  had  filled  an  area  eighteen  inches  deep  for  about 
200  yards.  Upon  our  arrival  we  found  that  three  cars  and  two  horse  wagons 
had  gotten  too  far  to  the  left,  and  their  wheels  were  over  the  sides  of  the 
eight-foot  fill  ....  A good  part  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  keeping  others 
out  of  trouble  ....  By  this  time  I had  constituted  myself  as  mud-hole  boss 
and  traffic  cop  of  the  road  ....  A little  further  on  we  came  upon  a big 
truck  that  had  been  stuck  since  the  day  before.  ...  I blocked  the  road  and 
said  to  the  people  in  the  cars  that  were  arriving,  “This  man  must  be  helped.” 
No  one  questioned  my  authority  — maybe  they  respected  my  size.  By  this 
time  it  was  nearly  dark  and  I looked  like  a mud-hill,  but  I had  the  satisfaction 
that  I had  put  in  a day  helping  others.  One  lady  said,  “Mister,  you  may  be 
a good  'preacher,  but  I believe  you  can  do  more  good  helping  people  out  of 
mud  holes  than  any  other  way.”  She  was  the  wife  of  the  man  whose  car  we 
had  lifted  out  of  the  mud.  The  man  declared  that  he  would  not  leave  us,  so 
we  became  good  friends  and  that  night  we  camped  together. 

The  following  morning  we  arrived  at  Falfurrias,  where  the  secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  assured  us  that  I could  reach  neither  Kingsville 
nor  Alice,  as  both  roads  were  impassable  ....  so  Kitten  and  I agreed  that 
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she  would  remain  with  the  Lizzie  in  the  tourist  campground,  while  I took 
the  train  to  Alice.  This  I did  and  had  a blessed  Sunday  with  our  people, 
returning  that  same  evening  .... 

Things  had  gone  well.  . . . We  were  six  miles  out  of  Hebbronville 
....  The  sand  ruts  were  rather  deep  and  when  I cut  my  car  sharply  to  the 
right  to  get  out,  the  left  rear  axle  broke!  . . . We  camped  for  the  night  and 
the  next  day  made  it  to  Laredo  with  our  troubles  all  forgotten.  . . . The  day 
following  we  went  to  Carrizo  Springs,  where  we  had  a helpful  service. 
The  following  day  we  went  to  Eagle  Pass.  The  congregation  had  made 
a success  of  self-support  and  were  unanimous  in  their  wish  to  continue 
....  The  next  day  we  reached  the  Nueces  River  and  spent  the  night  in  our 
old  camp.  There  was  time  to  catch  a good  mess  of  fish,  which  was  relished. 
The  next  morning  we  got  our  limit  of  doves  in  a short  while  and  reached 
Uvalde  for  lunch.  Then  on  to  Batesville,  to  Pearsall,  and  on  to  Devine,  20 
miles  away.  We  camped  at  Natalia  that  night  and  early  next  morning 
reached  home,  where  we  stayed  four  hours  and  turned  the  brass  band  on  the 
“Tin  Liz”  toward  Houston,  where  the  folks  were  expecting  us.  . . .22 

These  excerpts  give  a glimpse  of  the  unswerving  consecration  of 
this  man  of  God,  who  was  so  dearly  beloved  by  all.  He  was  big  in 
stature,  over  six  feet  tall,  sturdy  and  well  built.  The  Mexican  people 
admiringly  and  lovingly  called  him  “Pancho  y Medio”  (Frank  and  a 
half),  and  his  imposing  personality  immediately  commanded  respect. 

In  between  his  long  trips  throughout  his  mission  field,  he  gave 
himself  to  speak  in  the  English-speaking  congregations,  presenting 
his  deep  concerns  in  a most  forceful  manner,  appealing  not  only  for 
financial  help  but  also  for  understanding  and  goodwill. 

By  1930  his  strong  body  began  to  weaken  under  the  stress  of  his 
constant  traveling.  Once  in  a while  he  was  unable  to  give  himself  as 
fully  as  he  had  done  before.  To  aggravate  matters,  he  became  greatly 
saddened  and  discouraged  with  the  economic  depression  of  the 
thirties,  which  worsened  the  already  precarious  conditions  of  the 
Mexican  people. 

It  was  during  the  depression  that  many  of  the  Mexican  people 
were  encouraged,  and  sometimes  forced,  to  go  back  to  Mexico.  This 
exodus  saddened  Onderdonk  greatly  for  the  suffering  it  brought  to 
countless  people.  It  also  affected  the  life  of  the  mission,  for  many  of 
the  congregations  were  weakened.  Being  of  an  optimistic  nature, 
however,  he  reconciled  himself  to  these  losses,  thinking  that  those 
who  were  returning  to  Mexico  would  become  an  evangelistic  force 
among  their  people. 

Annual  Conference 

An  event  in  1930  brought  special  joy  to  Onderdonk.  The  General 
Conference  of  the  MECS,  which  met  that  year,  authorized  the  Texas 
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Mexican  Mission  to  become  an  annual  conference.  The  Mission  met 
in  Brownsville,  Texas,  and  on  October  16,  1930,  Bishop  Sam  R.  Hay 
organized  it  into  the  Texas  Mexican  Conference. 

Since  the  clerical  members  of  the  Mission  had  their  membership 
in  the  Border  Mexican  Conference  (Conferencia  Mexicana  Fronteriza) 
in  Mexico,  Bishop  Hay  transferred  them  to  the  newly  organized  con- 
ference. They  were: 


Jackson  B.  Cox 

Eduardo  Lujan 

Sabas  Guevara 

Pablo  Vilches 

F.  S.  Onderdonk 

Juan  Medellin 

Frank  Ramos 

Pedro  Sanchez 

Felix  E.  Soto 

Librado  Castillo 

Pedro  H.  Herrera 

Miguel  Narro 

Eugenio  Vidaurri 

Eleazar  Guerra 

C.  Lazos  de  la  Vega 

Zeon  Moraida 

Alberto  Melendez 

Alberto  Moreno 

Antonio  Guillen 

Alfredo  Nahez 

Dionisio  Salazar 

J.  M.  Vasquez 

Ezequiel  Alvirez 

Benito  Hernandez 

A.  R.  Cardenas 

D.  G.  de  la  Garza 

Carlos  L.  Garcia 

The  Texas  Mexican  Conference 

was  divided  into  two  districts. 

with  Dr.  Onderdonk  serving  as  presiding  elder  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict and  the  Rev.  Frank  Ramos  as  presiding  elder  of  the  Valley 
District. 

For  the  next  six  years  Dr.  Onderdonk  served  at  a great  sacrifice, 
for  he  had  to  be  confined  to  bed  a great  deal  of  the  time;  but  his 
spirit  never  faltered.  He  was  a great  blessing  to  all  those  who  visited 
him  and  to  the  churches  that  he  was  able  to  visit. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  Mexican  Conference,  which 
was  held  in  Mission,  Texas,  in  October,  1935,  was  the  last  one  that 
Dr.  Onderdonk  was  able  to  attend.  On  that  occasion  he  expressed  to 
the  conference  his  desire  to  continue  in  his  work  until  the  end.  On 
June  7,  1936,  this  great  missionary  was  called  to  his  reward  by  the 
Lord,  thus  closing  a very  important  chapter  in  the  work  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  among  the  Spanish-speaking  peoole 
in  Texas. 

The  growth  of  the  work  during  his  administration  is  attested  by 
comparing  the  statistics  of  the  year  when  he  took  over  the  Mission 
and  the  year  he  died: 


This  service  honoring  the  Rev.  Alejo  Hernandez  was  held  at  his  grave  in  Corpus 
Christi  in  1971. 

1914 

Members  ^ 1,876 

Pastoral  charges 17 

Pastors  15 

Total  collected  $ 4,494.00 

Property  value  _ $52,067.00 

The  Western  Mexican  Conference 

A separation  similar  to  that  which  occurred  in  Texas  also  took 
place  west  of  the  Pecos  River.  The  Northwest  Mexican  Conference 
had  not  been  able  to  hold  its  annual  meetings  due  to  the  unstable 
conditions  in  Mexico;  but  finally,  on  November  26  through  30,  1914, 
Bishop  Lambuth  was  able  to  organize  in  Nogales,  Arizona,  the 
churches  in  the  United  States  that  had  been  part  of  that  conference, 
including  a few  churches  in  Mexico  along  the  border,  into  the  Pacific 
Mexican  Mission.  This  name  was  changed  in  1918  to  the  Western 
Mexican  Mission. 

There  were  some  marked  differences  between  the  Texas  and  the 
Western  Mexican  Mission.  For  one  thing,  by  1918  the  Western  Mexi- 
can Mission  had  among  its  clerical  members  six  American  mission- 
aries who  had  served  in  Mexico  but  had  returned  to  the  United 
States  because  of  the  Revolution.  These  were  reinforced  by  others 
who  came  from  Cuba  and  Brazil.  In  the  Texas  Mexican  Mission,  and 
later  in  the  conference,  there  was  only  one  missionary  in  a position 
of  leadership.  Dr.  Frank  S.  Onderdonk. 

Another  difference  was  that  in  the  Western  Mexican  Mission  the 


1936 

4,073 

36 

34 

$ 19,306.00 
$236,010.00 
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clerical  members,  instead  of  retaining  their  membership  in  the  Mexi- 
can conference  as  was  the  case  in  the  Texas  Mexican  Mission,  were 
transferred  to  English-speaking  conferences  of  the  Southwest. 

There  was  also  in  the  territory  of  the  Western  Mission  a general 
preoccupation  on  the  part  of  the  church  with  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  thousands  of  immigrants  fleeing  from  the  Revolution  in  Mexico 
and  the  subsequent  economic  depression. 

Several  social  centers  were  established  in  the  urban  centers, 
notable  among  them  being  El  Centro  Cristiano  in  El  Paso,  and  the 
Tobermann  Mission  in  Los  Angeles.  Schools  were  also  opened  to 
provide  educational  facilities  for  the  thousands  of  children  who  other- 
wise would  have  gone  without  education.  Effie  Eddington  School  for 
girls  and  Lydia  Patterson  Institute  for  boys,  both  in  El  Paso,  Texas, 
are  only  two  of  the  many  schools  established  during  this  period. 

When  Colegio  Wesleyano  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  was  closed 
because  of  the  Mexican  Revolution,  the  MECS  was  left  without  a 
center  for  the  preparation  of  its  ministers;  and  it  was  then  that  the 
idea  came  to  establish  such  a center  in  the  United  States.  Lydia 
Patterson  was  chosen  as  this  center  and  for  a quarter  of  a century 
was  the  site  of  an  official  School  of  Theology  for  the  preparation  of 
Spanish-speaking  ministers  for  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  work  of  the  two  conferences  continued  to  grow  until  1939, 
when  the  unification  of  Methodism  brought  new  changes  in  the  work 
of  the  Methodist  Church  among  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  Texas 
and  New  Mexico. 

II.  WORK  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
IN  NEW  MEXICO 

The  Beginnings 

In  New  Mexico  the  beginnings  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
work  among  the  Spanish-speaking  people  were  quite  different  from 
those  in  Texas.  The  territory  which  now  comprises  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  California  did  not  become  part  of  the  United  States  until 
1848,  twelve  years  after  Texas  won  its  independence.  Besides,  New 
Mexico  did  not  have  Anglo  colonists,  as  was  the  case  in  Texas. 

The . Oregon  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  embraced  the  territory  of  Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mexico, 
in  its  second  session  in  1849  created  the  New  Mexico  District.  The 
first  minister  to  be  sent  to  this  district  was  the  Rev.  Enoch  Nicholson, 
who  had  been  transferred  from  the  Pittsburgh  to  the  Oregon  Confer- 
ence to  serve  as  a missionary  in  New  Mexico  under  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  church. 
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t of  the  Missionary  Society,  Dr.  J.  P.  Turbin,  wrote 

to  Nicholson  on  July  22,  1850,  about  his  appointment  as  follows: 

Your  iTiission  is  at  present  to  the  population  of  Santa  Fe  and  vicinity 

termin  mission  must  de 

ti™23  ‘-ittention  will  be  turned  at  all  to  the  Spanish  popula- 

By  the  month  of  November,  1850,  Nicholson  had  organized  a 
small  congregation  made  up  mostly  of  soldiers  from  the  local  garri- 
son and  a few  civilians.  Soon  the  fort  was  moved  away  from  the  city 

® congregation.  This  turn  of  events,  plus  his 
wites  illness,  discouraged  him;  and  early  in  1851,  he  decided  to 
return  to  his  home  in  the  East. 

During  his  short  stay  in  Santa  Fe,  Nicholson  became  aware  of  a 
struggle  that  was  going  on  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a 
result  of  the  political  changes  that  had  come  about  when  New  Mexico 
became  part  of  the  United  States.  While  it  had  been  a part  of  Mexico, 
he  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  New  Mexico  had  been  under  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Bishop  of  Durango.  After  the  territory  became  part 
of  the  United  States,  the  Church  was  under  the  American  hierarchy. 
The  first  bishop,  which  the  latter  sent  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  New  Mexico,  was  Jean  Bapiste  Lamy.  He  was  not  well  received  by 
many  of  the  local  priests  for  several  reasons:  He  was  a Frenchman, 
and  for  years  past  there  had  been  enmity  between  Spain  and  France 
over  their  common  frontier;  he  and  the  priests  he  brought  with  him 
(all  Frenchmen)  did  not  speak  the  Spanish  language;  and  the  Bishop 
was  a stern  disciplinarian,  set  on  bringing  some  radical  changes  in 
the  life  of  the  local  clergy  which  were  not  acceptable  to  them.  These 
an  other  reasons  made  the  bishop  “persona  non  grata”  to  some  of 
the  priests,  and  they  refused  to  accept  his  authority.  Bishop  Lamy 
made  a trip  to  Durango,  Mexico,  to  confer  with  the  former  Bishop  of 
New  Mexico,  Antonio  Zubiria;  but  it  did  not  help  matters  any  So  he 
suspended  several  of  the  priests.  Among  those  suspended  was 
Benigno  Cardenas. 

Father  Cardenas  approached  Nicholson  to  offer  his  services  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Nicholson,  however,  was  afraid  he 
would  become  involved  in  difficulties  with  Bishop  Lamy  and  turned 
him  down. 

Father  Cardenas  decided  to  take  the  matter  of  his  suspension  by 
Bishop  Lamy  to  Rome;  and,  according  to  his  own  report,  he  received 
a favorable  decision  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  On  his  return 
from  Rome,  he  stopped  over  in  London,  where  he  met  Dr.  William  H. 
Rule,  a Methodist  (Wesleyan)  missionary  to  Spain.  Cardenas  stayed 
in  the  home  of  Dr.  Rule  for  ten  weeks.  During  this  time  Dr.  Rule  con- 
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vinced  him  to  join  the  Methodist  Church  and  gave  him  letters  of 
recommendation  to  the  officers  of  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society 
in  New  York. 

When  Cardenas  arrived  in  New  York,  Nicholson  was  also  in  the 
city.  The  matter  of  the  mission  to  the  Spanish-speaking  people  in  New 
Mexico  had  already  been  discussed  by  the  Missionary  Society  and 
had  been  tentatively  approved.  With  the  impetus  given  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Cardenas,  it  was  given  further  consideration  and  defin- 
itely approved.  Nicholson  was  appointed  to  serve  as  superintendent; 
the  Rev.  Walter  Hansen,  a Dane  who  knew  the  Spanish  language,  was 
appointed  to  organize  a school  and  serve  as  teacher;  and  Cardenas 
was  to  accompany  them  as  colporteur  and  preacher  to  the  people. 

The  party,  which  made  the  long  trip  overland,  left  New  York 
early  in  the  fall  and  reached  Santa  Fe  on  the  10th  of  November,  1853. 
After  getting  settled,  they  announced  a public  service  for  the  20th  of 
November  to  be  held  under  the  portals  of  the  Governor’s  Palace  fac- 
ing the  public  plaza. 

The  Bishop,  according  to  Nicholson,  asked  the  people  not  to  at- 
tend; but  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  missionaries  had  a good  congre- 
gation. Nicholson  describes  the  occasion: 

November  20th  was  a day  of  much  interest  to  the  few  Protestants  in  the 
city.  We  had  fixed  on  the  hour  of  II  o’clock  for  our  service  in  the  plaza, 
intending  to  begin  as  soon  as  the  service  of  the  Bishop’s  chapel  should  be 
over.  But  the  Bishop  protracted  his  service  and  at  the  close  denounced  Car- 
denas again,  appealed  to  their  superstitious  feelings  and  warned  them  not  to 
hear  him,  not  even  to  look  at  him,  but  to  stop  their  ears,  avert  their  faces  and 
go  immediately  to  their  homes.  Then  the  bells  were  made  to  keep  a clatter 
long  after  the  Bishop,  the  priests  and  the  nuns  had  crossed  the  plaza.  These 
attempts  to  interrupt  our  service  and  prevent  a free  man  from  being  heard  by 
a few  people,  excited  indignation.  The  people  who  had  listened  to  the  Bishop 
lingered  about  the  chapel  a long  time.  Many  went  to  their  homes  without 
looking  at  Cardenas;  some  came  under  the  portals  of  the  palace;  others  came 
forward  and  filled  their  seats.  Others  squatted  on  the  ground  and  a great 
many  gathered  in  groups  about  the  plaza  within  hearing  distance  of  the 
preacher. 

Cardenas  spoke  with  great  force  and  clearness.  At  the  close  of  the 
service,  Cardenas  announced  me  to  the  people  as  the  Reverend  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Methodist  Mission  in  New  Mexico,  and  after  unfolding  his  parch- 
ments and  letters  of  ordination  and  character  as  a presbiter  or  priest  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  missionary  to  New  Mexico,  he  placed  them  one  by  one 
in  my  hands,  expressing  as  he  did  so  a desire  to  be  connected  with  our  mis- 
sion and  to  be  authorized  to  officiate  as  a minister  among  us.^^ 

With  this  unorthodox  and  dramatic  act,  the  Methodist  work 
among  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  New  Mexico  was  officially 
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Started.  Cardenas’  ordination  credentials  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  were  accepted,  thus  he  became  the  first  Spanish-speaking 
Methodist  minister  in  New  Mexico,  the  first  to  preach  a Methodist 
sermon  in  Spanish,  and  perhaps  even  the  first  Protestant  sermon  in 
that  language  in  the  state. 

After  these  events,  the  work  began  in  earnest.  Hansen  organized 
a school  in  Tecolate.  Cardenas  and  Nicholson  preached  and  organized 
groups,  the  first  of  these  organized  in  Peralta,  near  Albuquerque,  and 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  first  convert,  Ambrosio  Gon- 
salez.  Cardenas  organized  similar  groups  in  and  around  Socorro. 

In  1854  Nicholson  became  discouraged  again;  and  he  and  Hansen 
decided  to  go  back  east,  leaving  Cardenas  alone  without  supervision 
in  the  field.  Under  these  conditions,  the  work  began  to  decline.  There 
were  some  who  doubted  the  sincerity  of  Cardenas,  and  for  this  rea- 
son it  seemed  that  the  mission  would  be  abandoned. 

In  1855  the  Rev.  Dallas  Lore  was  sent  to  New  Mexico  as  super- 
intendent of  the  mission  with  instructions  to  report  to  the  Missionary 
Society  about  the  work.  He  spent  most  of  the  year  in  central  New 
Mexico  and  was  able  to  organize  a circuit  which  included  Peralta, 
Jarales,  Polvadera,  and  Socorro.  In  November,  he  visited  Cardenas 
in  Jarales  and  found  him  very  ill.  This  is  the  last  official  word,  as  far 
as  the  Methodist  Church  is  concerned,  that  we  know  regarding  Car- 
denas. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
1864  requested  that  the  mission  to  the  Spanish-speaking  people  and 
the  school  which  had  been  previously  organized  be  reactivated;  but 
because  of  the  unsettled  conditions  due  to  the  Civil  War,  nothing  was 
done  until  1868.  That  year,  the  Rev.  John  L.  Dyer  was  appointed  pre- 
siding elder  of  the  Rio  Grande  District  of  the  Colorado  Conference. 
This  district  included  New  Mexico. 

The  New  Mexico  Mission 

Dyer  enlisted  the  services  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harwood  to  revive 
the  Spanish-speaking  mission.  Harwood  was  a member  of  the  West 
Wisconsin  Conference  but  was  transferred  to  the  Colorado  Confer- 
ence for  this  special  task.  In  the  fall  of  1869  Harwood  and  his  wife 
reached  New  Mexico;  and  he  established  his  headquarters  in 
La  Junta  (now  Tiptonville).  His  coming  begins  a new  chapter  in  the 
work  of  the  Methodist  Church  among  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of 
the  state. 

Both  Harwood  and  his  wife  were  eminently  qualified  for  this 
new  assignment.  He  was  only  forty  years  old  at  the  time,  with  a 
varied  experience  as  teacher,  surveyor,  soldier,  preacher,  and  chap- 


The  Harwoods  served  in  New  Mexico  from  1869  to  1907,  leaving  behind  sub- 
stantial achievements. 

lain  in  the  Civil  War.  Mrs.  Harwood  was  a very  dedicated  woman  and 
an  excellent  teacher. 

They  started  their  work  by  organizing  Sunday  schools  and 
religious  services  in  Tiptonville,  Elizabethtown,  and  Fort  Union  and 
erecting  buildings  in  the  first  two  communities  which  would  serve 
both  as  churches  and  schools.  The  first  year  in  the  field  he  travelled 
a great  deal  to  see  the  possibilities  for  future  work,  and  he  dedicated 
much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language. 

Early  in  1871  he  wrote  his  first  sermon  in  Spanish  and  preached 
it  in  every  community  he  visited.  He  was  convinced  that  New  Mexico, 
with  100,000  Spanish-speaking  people  and  only  4,000  English-speak- 
ing people,  needed  special  attention  from  the  church.  He  also  thought 
that  the  district  should  not  be  a part  of  the  Colorado  Conference,  but 
a separate  mission  under  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church. 

In  1872  the  New  Mexico  Mission  was  established,  separating  the 
work  in  that  state  from  the  Colorado  Conference.  This  mission,  with 
Harwood  as  superintendent,  included  the  English  - and  the  Spanish- 
speaking work.  At  the  time  of  its  organization,  the  mission  had  three 
ministers:  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harwod,  the  Rev.  N.  S.  Buckner,  and  the  Rev. 
Ambrosio  Gonzales.  There  were  organized  groups  in  Tiptonville,  Eliz- 
abethtown, Ciruelita,  Peralta,  and  Manzano.  There  were  two  schools 
with  a total  enrollment  of  110  students,  74  regular  members  of  the 
church,  and  two  buildings  valued  at  $12,500.00. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1870’s  the  work  progressed  somewhat 
slowly.  On  the  one  hand,  the  unstable  nature  of  the  Anglo  population 
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made  it  difficult  to  organize  strong  congregations;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  congregations,  although  the  group  was  more 
stable,  the  opposition  from  the  Roman  Church  was  such  that  they 
grew  very  slowly. 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  during  this  decade,  Harwood  was 
able  to  enlist  nine  Anglo  ministers,  six  natives,  and  one  Spaniard.  Of 
these,  the  natives  proved  to  be  the  more  stable;  and  most  of  them 
remained  in  the  ministry  until  the  end.  These  are  their  names; 
Ambrosio  C.  Gonzalez,  Benito  Garcia,  Juan  Garcia,  Bias  Gutierrez, 
Marcos  Barela,  and  J.  Pablo  Salazar. 

In  1880  the  number  of  ministers  serving  in  the  mission  was 
thirteen,  the  membership  had  reached  364,  exclusive  of  probationers, 
which  reached  into  the  hundreds;  there  were  16  Sunday  schools  Avith 
about  500  in  attndance;  and  the  value  of  the  properties  had  ascended 
to  $45,000.00.  Tracts,  literature,'  and  the  official  organ  of  the  mission 
~El  Abogado  Cristiano—  were  published  in  English  and  Spanish. 

Separation  of  the  Work 

As  the  work  continued  to  expand,  it  became  more  and  more 
difficult  to  maintain  the  English  and  the  Spanish  work  together.  The 
fact  that  most  of  the  Spanish-speaking  ministers  did  not  speak 
English  and  vice-versa,  made  the  meetings  difficult.  There  were  also 
cultural  differences  and  differences  in  salaries  between  the  two 
groups,  and  these  aggravated  matters.  Finally,  in  1884,  the  mission 
was  divided.  The  Rev.  S.  W.  Thornton  was  named  superintendent  of 
the  English-speaking  mission  and  the  |?ev.  Thomas  Harwood  was 
named  superintendent  of  the  Spanish-speaking  mission. 

Harwood  envisioned  the  day  when  the  mission  could  become  an 
annual  conference  with  a strong  native  ministry.  He  gave  himself 
completely  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  dream.  Realizing  the  importance 
of  the  development  of  a trained  native  ministry,  he  states  in  a report 
to  the  Missionary  Society: 

We  must  have  better  school  advantages  for  those  who  seek  our  ministry. 
Those  we  now  have  are  doing  well,  and  will  likely  serve  their  day  creditably, 
but  some  of  them  are  showing  age  and  will  soon  be  called  out  of  the  ranks 
of  labor  to  their  reward.  For  the  present,  and  to  meet  the  demands  we  can, 
though  in  a small  scale,  we  have  opened  a Biblical  Department  in  our  Kit 
Carson  Seminary  and  also  in  the  Socorro  Academy.^® 

In  1887,  after  years  of  efforts,  Harwood  was  instrumental  in 
opening  Albuquerque  College,  a co-educational  institution  dedicated 
among  other  things  to  the  training  of  a native  ministry.  The  college 
lasted  only  four  years  but  was  opened  again  as  the  Boys’  Biblical 
and  Industrial  School  in  1893.  Besides  being  superintendent  of  the 
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mission,  Harwood  was  president  of  the  college  and  later  of  the  In- 
dustrial School.  Although  he  retired  from  the  mission  in  1907,  he 
continued  directing  the  school  until  1914. 

In  the  annual  meeting  of  1892  the  members  of  the  mission  had 
an  opportunity  to  vote  to  become  a conference;  but  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  superintendent,  Dr.  Harwood,  they  voted  to  be  only  a 
mission  conference. 

Another  sign  of  progress  is  shown  in  1898,  when  the  number  of 
districts  in  the  mission  was  increased  to  four;  and  for  the  first  time 
one  of  the  native  ministers,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Sanchez,  was  appointed 
presiding  elder  of  the  Santa  Fe  District. 

The  Mission  Conference  reached  its  peak  in  1907,  the  last  year 
that  Harwood  served  as  superintendent.  That  year  there  were  five 
districts,  with  39  ministers;  some  6,000  Spanish-speaking  Methodists; 
45  Sunday  schools  with  1,332  students;  34  church  buildings;  and  29 
parsonages,  with  a total  value  of  the  properties  of  more  than  $100,000. 
What  a legacy  he  left  as  he  ended  his  responsibilities  with  the  mis- 
sion! On  February  15,  1917,  this  great  servant  of  God  passed  away. 

Decline 

After  the  retirement  of  Harwood  as  superintendent  of  the  mis- 
sion in  1907,  the  work  began  to  decline.  In  1908  a loss  of  10  percent 
in  membership  was  registered,  and  one  of  the  five  districts  was  elim- 
inated. In  1909,  the  number  of  districts  was  reduced  to  three.  In 
1910,  there  were  only  two  districts;  and  finally  the  two  districts  were 
incorporated  into  one  in  1914,  and  the  mission  had  only  twenty-two 
pastoral  charges,  most  of  them  left  to  be  supplied  for  lack  of  min- 
isters. 

In  1915  the  English-speaking  mission  and  the  Spanish-speaking 
mission  were  merged  to  form  the  New  Mexico  Conference  with  two 
districts,  as  it  had  been  at  the  beginning. 

In  1918  the  presiding  elder  of  the  Spanish-speaking  district,  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Bassett,  was  also  named  president  of  the  Industrial  School 
for  Boys.  His  added  responsibilities  further  weakened  the  work.  Out 
of  thirteen  appointments  that  year,  ten  were  left  to  be  supplied. 

In  1924  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  made  a new  effort  to 
revive  the  work  among  the  Spanish-speaking  people  by  organizing  in 
Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  the  Southwest  Spanish  Mission  which  ex- 
tended into  the  states  of  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  Kansas.  There  were 
a total  of  twenty  appointments,  nine  of  which  were  in  New  Mexico; 
but  two  of  these  were  to  be  supplied.  Bassett  was  reappointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  new  mission  and  president  of  the  Industrial  School. 

The  Southwest  Spanish  Mission  operated  until  1930  when,  upon 


Dr.  John  E.  Procter  (right),  president  of  the  United  Methodist  Publishing  House, 
presented  in  1973  a copy  of  the  HIMNARIO  METODISTA  to  Bishop  O.  Eugene 
Slater  at  the  Rio  Grande  Conference.  It  was  the  first  new  Spanish  language 
Methodist  hymnal  in  64  years,  according  to  Dr.  Alfredo  Nanes  (left),  hymn 
book  editor. 


recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  church,  the  mem- 
bers voted  to  unite  with  the  Latin  American  Mission  of  California. 
Only  five  appointments  appear  that  year: 

Albuquerque  H.  0.  Costales 

Belen-Peralta  Dionisio  Costales 

Deming  Circuit E.  Irene 

Socorro-Escondida Antonio  Ayala 

Wagon  Mound A.  R.  Sandoval 

Bassett  left  the  Spanish-speaking  work  and  joined  the  New  Mexi- 
co Conference;  and  Dr.  V.  M.  McCombs,  superintendent  of  the  Latin- 
American  Mission,  took  charge  of  the  work  in  New  Mexico.  With  this 
new  arrangement,  supervision  of  the  work  became  extremely  difficult 
because  of  the  distances  involved. 

The  appointments  to  the  New  Mexico  Spanish-speaking  churches 
appear  in  the  minutes  of  the  Latin  American  Mission  from  1932  to 
1937;  but  in  1938  they  appear  in  the  minutes  of  the  New  Mexico  Con- 
ference under  the  name  of  Rio  Grande  Mission,  with  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
Hilliard  as  superintendent,  and  with  Alfredo  Macias  and  J.  C.  Chavez 
as  the  only  pastors. 

The  reports  to  the  1939  annual  conference  that  met  in  June  were 
discouraging.  The  superintendent,  HilUard,  complained  about  the 
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losses  to  the  small  denominations;  and  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Gaines,  a pre- 
siding elder  of  the  English-speaking  work,  included  the  following  in 
his  report: 

Our  ministry  in  the  Spanish  churches  is  inadequate.  We  have  able  men 
among  them,  but  they  are  not  enough  in  number.  Years  ago  there  was  the 
Harwood  Boys’  School  and  many  preachers  received  their  training  in  it.  That 
school  has  been  closed  since  1928.  Men  trained  in  it  are  dropping  by  the  way- 
side  and  there  are  none  to  take  their  place.  We  now  must  rely  on  supplies 
. . . . But  one  who  works  in  this  field  will  soon  come  to  the  conviction  that 
a training  school  is  absolutely  necessary. 

With  the  unification  of  the  three  branches  of  Methodism  in  1939, 
the  Spanish-speaking  work  in  New  Mexico  was  reorganized,  becom- 
ing part  of  the  Spanish-speaking  work  in  Texas. 

Hi.  REORGANIZATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

With  the  unification  of  Methodism  in  1939,  we  have  a new  chap- 
ter in  the  work  of  The  Methodist  Church  among  the  Spanish-speaking 
people  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

Representatives  from  the  Texas  Mexican  Conference,  Western 
Mexican  Conference,  and  what  was  left  of  the  work  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  Mexico  met  in  Dallas,  Texas,  November  2 
through  5,  1939,  to  consider  the  future  of  the  Spanish-speaking  work 
in  the  two  states. 

The  presiding  bishop,  A.  Frank  Smith,  expressed  very  well  the 
feelings  of  the  entire  assembly  when  upon  presenting  the  three 
groups  that  were  uniting,  declared: 

This  is  not  an  absorption  of  the  smaller  groups  by  a larger  group,  but 
the  continuation  of  the  work  with  the  united  cooperation  of  the  various 
groups.2'^ 

A new  conference  was  organized  November  3,  1939,  under  the 
name  of  Southwest  Mexican  Conference.  It  was  divided  into  three 
districts:  the  El  Paso  District,  the  Northern  District,  and  the  South- 
ern District,  with  the  Reverend  N.  B.  Stump,  Frank  Ramos,  and  Jose 
Espino  as  superintendents,  respectively.  (In  1941,  the  name  of  the 
El  Paso  District  was  changed  to  Western  District.) 

According  to  the  statistics,  the  Southwest  Mexican  Conference  — 
in  the  year  of  its  organization  — had  6,364  members  and  6,682  pupils 
in  the  Sunday  school.  The  amount  contributed  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry  was  $9,265,  and  $29,724  was  the  amount  collected  for  all 
purposes.  The  value  of  the  properties  was  $302,075. 

The  new  conference  was  confronted  with  two  new  challenges: 
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the  geographical  territory  it  covered  was  immense,  and  its  constitu- 
ency was  varied  and  complex.  Its  territory  covered  all  the  Spanish- 
speaking work  in  the  states  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  overlapping 
all  or  part  of  six  English-speaking  conferences  of  the  South  Central 
Jurisdiction.  The  Western  District  alone  covered  the  entire  territory 
of  the  New  Mexico  Conference. 

The  constituency  of  the  conference  in  this  vast  territory  was 
very  heterogeneous.  In  the  Western  District,  with  the  exception  of 
the  city  of  El  Paso,  the  majority  of  the  members  were  descendants  of 
the  original  Spanish  settlers  who  had  come  to  the  section  during  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  These  people  had 
their  longest  experience  with  the  period  of  the  Spanish  domination; 
and  their  contact  with  Mexico  as  an  independent  nation  had  been 
weak  and  of  brief  duration  — only  27  years,  from  1821  to  1848.  In 
Texas,  although  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  descendants  of  the 
original  Spanish  settlers,  the  majority  were  only  first  or  second  gen- 
eration Americans  of  Mexican  parentage.  To  be  able  to  administer  a 
conference  of  such  a large  territory  and  to  bring  a sense  of  unity 
among  such  a diversity  of  people  was  not  an  easy  task. 

The  very  name  of  the  conference,  because  it  contained  the  word 
“Mexican,”  became  a source  of  dissension.  The  word  had  been  used 
in  all  the  names  which  had  been  given  to  the  Spanish-speaking  work 
in  Texas.  The  first  Spanish-speaking  district  within  the  West  Texas 
Conference  had  been  the  Mexican  Border  Mission  District;  the  con- 
ference organized  in  1885  had  been  the  Mexican  Border  Mission  Con- 
ference; and  the  one  organized  in  Chihuahua  in  1890,  the  Northwest 
Mexican  Conference.  When  the  work  became  separated  from  Mexico, 
the  two  missions  that  were  organized  were  named  the  Texas  Mexican 
Mission  and  the  Western  Mexican  Mission;  and  they  in  turn  became 
the  Texas  Mexican  Conference  and  the  Western  Mexican  Conference. 

In  New  Mexico,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  naming  the 
organizations  working  among  Spanish-speaking  people,  never  used 
the  term  “Mexican.”  The  names  they  had  used  were:  Spanish-speak- 
ing District,  Southwest  Spanish  Mission,  and  Latin  American  Confer- 
ence. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Southwest  Mexican  Conference  held 
in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  July  3 through  6,  1947,  there  was  a 
heated  discussion  about  the  name  of  the  conference.  As  a result,  it 
was  voted  that  the  term  “Mexican”  should  be  omitted;  and  a memor- 
ial was  sent  to  the  jurisdictional  conference  requesting  that  the  name 
be  changed  to  Texas-New  Mexico  Conference,  or  just  Southwest  Con- 
ference. 

The  jurisdictional  conference  which  met  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  in 
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1948,  after  due  consideration  decided  not  to  use  either  of  the  two 
names  suggested  but  named  it  the  Rio  Grande  Conference,  thus  re- 
covering the  name  of  the  conference  which  had  been  organized  in 
Texas  in  1859,  when  the  first  appointments  to  the  Spanish-speaking 
work  in  Texas  were  made.  This  new  name  was  acceptable  to  all;  it 
seemed  very  appropriate  since  a great  deal  of  the  work  of  this  con- 
ference is  along  the  Rio  Grande  River, 

During  all  this  period  of  transition  and  change  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Bishop  A.  Frank  Smith  had  given  wise  guidance  and  steadying 
direction.  Bishop  Smith  was  a Texan  by  birth  and  was  intimately 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  Southwest.  Besides,  he  had  great 
love  and  sympathy  for  the  Spanish-speaking  people.  It  was  he  who 
had  presided  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Texas  Mexican  Conference  in 
Edinburg,  Texas,  in  1938  and  the  following  year  had  organized  the 
Southwest  Mexican  Conference  whose  resident  bishop  he  continued 
to  be  until  he  retired  from  active  service  in  1960. 

It  was  very  fortunate  for  the  Spanish-speaking  work  that  from 
the  time  of  unification  in  1939  until  he  retired  from  active  work  in 
1960,  Bishop  A.  Frank  Smith  was  also  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Division  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  a position  where  he  could  use  his 
influence  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  work.  It  also  gave 
him  a platform  to  present  the  cause  of  the  Spanish-speaking  work  to 
a group  representative  of  the  entire  church.  He  also  exerted  a great 
influence  in  the  College  of  Bishops  of  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction 
in  favor  of  the  group. 

The  National  Division  began  to  increase  its  support  for  the  min- 
istry of  the  conference.  Dr.  B.  P.  Murphy,  Secretary  of  Church  Ex- 
tension, took  great  interest  in  the  building  of  more  adequate  facilities 
for  the  congregations  and  for  the  ministers.  Dr.  C.  W.  Lokey  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Spanish-speaking  work,  with  head- 
quarters in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  for  promotional  work  within  the 
South  Central  Jurisdiction  and  the  church  in  general. 


There  was  a renewed  effort  on  the  part  of  the  conference  to  ex- 
pand its  work  in  all  directions.  The  results  were  very  satisfactory,  as 
can  be  seen  when  one  compares  statistics  for  1940  with  those  of  1950: 


Membership 
Church  School 
World  Service 
Total  collected 
Properties 


1940 

6,430 

5,435 

$4,870.00 

$41,331.00 

$366,942.00 


1950 

9,818 

7,255 

$9,977.00 

$212,346.00 

$1,341,707.00 


The  52  percent  increase  in  membership  during  these  ten  years 
gains  new  significance  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  the 
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growth  of  the  Spanish-speaking  population  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
during  this  same  period  was  about  45  percent.  The  conference  was 
going  beyond  its  own  constituency  to  reach  for  new  members. 

During  the  decade  a tremendous  effort  was  made  to  have  better 
housing  for  the  congregations  and  for  the  ministers.  In  1940  most  of 
the  church  buildings  and  parsonages  were  built  of  lumber  and  had 
been  constructed  in  the  period  between  1914  to  1936.  They  were  not 
very  substantial,  and  many  were  inadequate.  But  by  1950  many  new 
buildings  had  been  constructed  so  that  there  was  a tremendous  rise 
in  the  value  of  the  properties. 

There  was  progress  also  in  other  fields.  In  Christian  Education 
Alfredo  Nanez,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  conference,  reported  a concentrated  effort  to  reach  every  church 
with  leadership  training  classes  for  officers  and  teachers.  Special 
efforts  were  made  to  reach  the  different  age  groups  of  the  church 
school,  to  strengthen  the  youth  organization  of  the  conference,  and 
to  organize  the  young  adult  group. 

The  Woman’s  Division  of  Christian  Service,  a very  strong  arm  of 
The  Methodist  Church  and  always  alert  for  new  opportunities  of 
service,  recognized  the  need  for  kindergartens  along  the  border  so 
that  children  could  learn  English  before  entering  the  public  schools. 
Kindergartens  were  opened  in  Brownsville,  Mission,  and  Rio  Grande 
City  in  1947.  Others  were  opened  later.  Laboratory  schools  were 
sponsored  through  the  Conference  Board  of  Education  not  only  for 
the  training  of  the  kindergarten  teachers,  but  for  the  training  of 
church  school  teachers  as  well. 

The  training  of  the  ministry  was  a pressing  issue  the  conference 
had  to  confront.  Up  to  the  time  of  unification  in  1939,  the  require- 
ments for  membership  in  the  annual  conference  in  the  Spanish- 
speaking work  had  been  lower  than  those  for  the  church  in  general. 
Lydia  Patterson  Institute  had  a School  of  Theology  for  the  training 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  ministers,  but  the  requirement  for  entry  was 
only  a high  school  diploma.  When  in  1940  the  minimum  requirement 
to  enter  on  trial  in  a conference  became  two  years  of  college,  this 
created  a problem  for  the  Southwest  Mexican  Conference,  since  Lydia 
Patterson  Institute  was  only  a secondary  school  and  the  funds  were 
not  available  to  send  the  ministerial  students  to  the  College  of  Mines 
in  El  Paso  for  their  two  years  of  college  work. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Daniel,  president  of  Lydia  Patterson  Institute, 
presented  the  issue  before  the  meeting  of  the  annual  conference  in  his 
report  in  October,  1940: 

The  Discipline  demands  two  years  ol  college  as  a minimum  to  enter  the 
itinerancy.  The  problem  is  that  we  do  not  have  the  linancial  means  to  help 
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our  students.  We  already  have  seven  students  who  have  finished  High  School 
and  three  more  who  are  to  finish  High  School  the  present  year.  It  was  our 
purpose  to  send  these  seven  to  the  College  of  Mines  in  El  Paso,  but  we  were 
financially  unable  to  do  so.  To  help  these  students,  Reverend  Ben  O.  Hill 
and  Mrs.  Watson  are  offering  English  and  History  classes  on  the  college 
level  and  next  year  we  hope  to  have  two  or  three  more  courses^® 

To  confront  this  matter.  Bishop  A.  Frank  Smith  called  a meeting 
of  interested  leaders.  The  minutes  of  this  meeting  follovir: 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10:30  A.M.  on  Tuesday,  October  2, 
1945,  in  the  Administration  Building  at  Southern  Methodist  University,  by 
Bishop  A.  Frank  Smith.  Present  at  this  meeting  were:  Bishop  A.  Frank 
Smith,  presiding;  Bishop  Charles  Selecman,  Bishop  Eleazar  Guerra  from 
Mexico;  Dr.  Umphrey  Lee,  Dr.  Eugene  B.  Hawk,  Dr.  Robert  Goodloe,  Dr. 
F.  D.  Gealy,  Dr.  W.  U.  Witt,  Rev.  Ben  O.  Hill,  Rev.  J.  W.  Daniel,  Rev, 
Doroteo  Venegas,  and  Rev.  Alfredo  Nanez. 

Bishop  Smith  led  the  group  in  prayer.  The  Reverend  Alfredo  Nanez 
was  elected  secretary. 

Bishop  Smith  gave  a historical  statement  presenting  the  facts  which  led 
to  the  necessity  of  having  the  meeting.  Some  seventy  years  ago,  the  former 
M.  E.  Church  and  the  M.  E.  Church,  South  began  their  evangelistic  work 
among  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  the  Southwest.  Later  on  this  interest 
extended  to  the  far  west.  With  the  Mexican  Revolution  of  1910  and  the  First 
World  War,  this  work  increased  in  importance  due  to  the  great  influx  of 
Mexican  immigration  to  the  States.  At  first  no  plans  were  made  for  adequate 
leadership  for  this  work;  the  few  ministers  that  were  trained  came  from 
Mexico.  As  the  Spanish-speaking  group  grew  in  importance  and  the  need  for 
workers  increased,  two  centers  were  opened  for  the  training  of  ministers  — 
Wesleyan  Institute  built  in  San  Antonio  during  the  Centenary,  and  Lydia 
Patterson  Institute  in  El  Paso.  The  former  was  closed  during  the  depression 
and  the  Theological  Department  of  Lydia  Patterson  Institute  has  decreased 
in  its  ability  to  provide  the  needed  leadership  due  to  the  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  group  from  an  immigrant  to  a native-born  group 
and  to  the  educational  demands  of  the  church. 

For  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  discussion  on  this 
problem  of  adequate  ministerial  training  for  the  Spanish-speaking  group.  In 
its  last  session,  the  Latin-American  Provisional  Conference  of  California  and 
Arizona  passed  a resolution  to  make  Southern  Methodist  Universty  the  train- 
ing center  for  their  future  ministers.  Out  of  these  discussions  and  suggestions, 
the  authorities  of  the  University  proposed  and  sponsored  this  meeting  to 
decide  how  best  to  cope  with  the  problem. 

After  this  introductory  talk  by  Bishop  Smith,  Bishop  Guerra  from  Mexico 
expressed  his  interest  in  the  project  and  mentioned  the  fact  that  outstanding 
students  from  Mexico  could  be  sent  for  further  training  to  this  center.  This 
would  serve  to  create  goodwill  and  understanding  between  the  work  in 
Mexico  and  the  Spanish-speaking  work  in  this  country  and  would  enhance 
the  Evangelical  movement  in  Mexico. 
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Discussion  followed.  Dr.  Umphrey  Lee,  President  of  the  University,  and 
Dr.  Eugene  B.  Hawk,  dean  of  the  Perkins  School  of  Theology,  expressed 
their  interest  in  such  a program  and  their  willingness  to  do  everything  within 
their  power  to  make  such  a project  possible. 

One  of  the  angles  presented  on  the  matter  was  that  due  to  the  special 
problems  of  the  group,  an  experienced  person  should  be  placed  in  S.M.U.  to 
help  Spanish-speaking  ministerial  students  while  pursuing  their  academic 
and  theological  w'ork  at  the  University. 

Dr.  Witt,  Superintendent  of  the  Indian  Mission,  moved  that  this  Com- 
mittee request  the  Board  of  Missions  of  The  Methodist  Church  and  the  pre- 
siding Bishop  of  the  Southwest  Mexican  Conference  to  assign  the  Reverend 
Ben  O.  Hill  to  Southern  Methodist  University  to  take  charge  of  the  organi- 
zation of  this  program  at  as  early  a date  as  possible  in  accordance  with  other 
interests  of  our  educational  work. 

The  Reverend  J.  W.  Daniel  seconded  the  motion  and  it  carried  unani- 
mously. 

After  a word  of  prayer  and  the  benediction  by  Bishop  Guerra,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  at  12:30  P.M. 

(Signed:  Alfredo  Nanez,  Secretary) 

The  Rev.  Ben  0.  Hill  moved  to  Dallas  in  1946  to  serve  as  adviser 
to  Spanish-speaking  students  at  the  Perkins  School  of  Theology  as 
well  as  the  other  academic  branches  of  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity. This  move  was  a very  important  step  in  the  direction  of  develop- 
ing a native  leadership  in  the  conference. 

As  the  Rio  Grande  Conference  grew  in  numbers  and  in  the  spirit 
of  self-determination,  other  important  issues  had  to  be  confronted. 

The  salaries  of  the  ministers  were  unusually  low.  It  was  felt  that 
if  a better  trained  ministry  was  to  be  developed,  it  was  urgent  to  as- 
sure more  adequate  support.  Up  to  1940,  very  little  had  been  done 
in  the  matter  of  self-support,  but  from  that  year  on  there  is  a tre- 
mendous growth  in  this  category.  The  amount  contributed  for  the 
support  of  the  ministry  in  1940  was  $10,346;  in  1950,  $61,377;  in  1960, 
$126,909;  and  in  1970,  $170,550.  Thus  the  conference  had  taken  the 
initiative  in  paying  more  adequate  salaries  to  the  ministers. 

But  even  with  the  efforts  for  self-support  made  by  the  confer- 
ence, the  salaries  were  still  inadequate.  More  money  was  needed  and 
it  came  mainly  from  two  sources:  larger  appropriations  from  the  Na- 
tional Division  of  the  Board  of  Missions;  and  through  Advance  Spec- 
ials procured  through  the  office  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Lokey,  representative 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  in  the  Southwest,  and  by  his  successor,  the 
Rev.  William  Cheyne. 

One  needs  only  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  conference  in  the 
forties  and  fifties  to  realize  how  low  the  salaries  were.  At  the  1944 
meeting  of  the  Rio  Grande  Conference,  a Minimum  Salary  Committee 
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was  appointed  for  the  first  time.  It  made  the  following  recommenda- 
tions to  the  conference  and  they  were  adopted: 

That  the  Conference  accept  as  the  minimum  salary  the  amount  of 
$1,100  for  a conference  member  with  family,  and  $900.00  for  single  min- 
isters. 

That  when  a pastoral  charge  pays  $1,200  or  more  a year,  this  charge  no 
longer  receive  mission  aid. 

That  each  charge  that  is  receiving  mission  aid  increase  by  10%  annually 
its  support  for  the  minister  until  it  becomes  self  supporting. 

We  also  recommend  further  increases  in  the  minimum  salary  in  accord 
with  the  ability  of  the  Conference.^s 

Another  pressing  issue  was  the  matter  of  pensions.  Up  to  1939, 
there  had  been  no  pension  program  for  the  Spanish-speaking  minis- 
ters. The  policy  had  been  to  permit  them  to  work  until  the  end  of 
their  lives.  Every  year  at  the  meeting  of  the  conference  a small 
amount  was  appropriated  to  help  the  widows  or  the  few  retirees  who 
could  not  continue  working.  The  amount  was  evenly  distributed 
among  them  and  sent  in  one  annual  payment.  This  practice  ended  in 
1941,  when  the  conference  voted  that  henceforth  the  distribution  of 
the  small  appropriation  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  years  of 
service.  From  1944  on,  better  provision  was  made,  for  the  appropria- 
tion for  pensions  was  made  on  a percentage  basis  of  the  pastors’  sal- 
aries. Since  the  salaries  had  increased  to  some  extent,  this  was  a more 
adequate  provision. 

Another  concern  of  the  Rio  Grande  Conference  was  the  support 
of  its  district  superintendents.  The  missionaries  who  had  served  as 
district  superintendents  had  been  employed  and  supported  by  the 
Board  of  Missions.  When  Mexican-Americans  began  to  occupy  these 
positions  the  problem  of  their  support  became  imminent,  since  they 
were  not  supported  by  the  Board  of  Missions.  The  first  effort  to  es- 
tablish a District  Superintendent’s  Fund  and  to  equalize  their  salaries 
came  in  1941.  This  fund  was  not  firmly  established  until  1949,  when 
all  the  district  superintendents  were  Mexican  Americans. 

The  conference  wanted  to  fulfill  its  full  responsibilities  as  a con- 
ference. In  1941  a Committee  of  Objectives  was  named  to  define  goals 
and  plan  ahead  for  the  future  of  the  work.  This  proved  to  be  of  great 
significance  for  it  gave  the  conference  a sense  of  direction. 

The  lack  of  Christian  literature  in  Spanish  was  keenly  felt.  Most 
of  the  churches  ordered  their  materials  from  Mexico.  Many  were 
using  Sunday  school  quarterlies  and  hymnals  of  other  denominations 
that  were  publishing  materials  in  Spanish.  Each  local  church  used 
whatever  it  could  get,  and  it  was  very  diversified.  The  Woman’s  Di- 
vision of  Christian  Service,  realizing  the  need  for  material  in  Spanish 
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for  the  local  socities,  began  publishing  a Spanish  edition  of  its  Pro- 
gram Book  in  1944  and  continues  doing  this  to  the  present.  In  1949 
the  first  steps  were  taken  by  the  conference  for  the  publication  of  a 
hymnal  in  Spanish;  and  in  1955,  the  first  edition  of  Himnario  Meto- 
dista  came  off  the  press.  It  served  to  unify  the  services  in  the  con- 
ference and  was  also  used  in  many  Spanish-speaking  congregations 
throughout  the  United  States,  Cuba,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  growth  of  the  Rio  Grande  Conference  between  the  years 
1950  and  1960  was  remarkable.  During  these  ten  years  the  member- 
ship increased  to  14,447  — 47  percent;  church  school  attendance  in- 
creased to  10,823  — 49  percent;  finances  doubled  or  more  than  dou- 
bled in  some  categories,  with  the  total  collected  increasing  to 
$333,108  — 56  percent.  The  properties  increased  considerably,  reach- 
ing a value  of  $3,477,497. 

During  the  next  decade,  1960  to  1970,  a reverse  in  the  trend  of 
growth  is  noted.  While  the  average  increase  in  membership  the  pre- 
ceding two  decades  had  been  a healthy  48  percent,  this  time  the  in- 
crease was  only  20  percent.  In  1970,  for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years, 
the  conference  experienced  a loss  of  268  members;  and  this  trend  has 
continued  to  1974.  In  the  church  school  by  1971  there  had  been  a loss 
of  20  percent  of  the  total  number  of  students.  In  spite  of  this  losing 
trend  in  membership,  the  finances  of  the  conference  continued  to 
improve  during  these  years,  more  than  doubling  in  some  of  the 
categories;  and  the  total  value  of  the  properties  ascended  to 
$5,555,244. 

In  this  decade,  also,  an  excellent  hospital  serving  primarily 
Spanish-speaking  persons,  at  Espahola  in  northern  New  Mexico  be- 
came a part  of  United  Methodism.  It  came  from  the  Evangelical 
United  Brethren  Church,  and  is  a part  of  the  Espanola  Valley  Group 
Ministry. 


IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  decade  of  the  seventies  began  with  a very  happy  occasion; 
namely,  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Spanish-speaking  Metho- 
dism. At  the  1971  meeting  of  the  conference  in  Corpus  Christi,  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  ordination  of  the  first  Spanish-speaking 
Methodist  minister,  the  Rev.  Alejo  Hernandez,  was  commemorated. 

As  one  considers  those  hundred  years  of  Methodist  work  among 
the  Spanish-speaking  people  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  it  is  natural 
that  this  question  should  come  to  mind:  Why  did  the  Protestants,  and 
in  particular  the  Methodists,  go  to  them  when  the  majority  were 
Roman  Catholic,  or  at  least  nominally  so? 
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For  one  reason,  Methodists  at  the  time  were  under  the  influence 
of  the  eighteenth  century  revival;  and  naturally,  they  felt  compelled 
to  take  their  message  to  everyone.  This  was  accentuated  by  the  fact 
that  entire  communities  had  been  left  without  religious  services,  be- 
cause many  of  the  priests  had  gone  back  to  Mexico  during  and  after 
the  Mexican  War.  These  conditions  continued  until  the  American 
hierarchy  filled  the  vacuum  left  with  the  departure  of  the  Mexican 
hierarchy. 

Another  question  arises:  What  was  the  nature  of  the  message  of 
The  Methodist  Church  to  the  native  Spanish-speaking  population?  It 
is  true  that  it  was  frankly  and  openly  anti-Roman,  but  it  was  far  more 
than  a negative  message.lt  was  a message  of  liberation.  The  mission- 
aries and  the  new  converts  saw  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  the 
enemy  of  the  common  people.  They  believed  that  for  three  centuries 
it  had  been  an  instrument  of  oppression  and  saw  the  results  of  this 
oppression  in  the  ignorance,  superstition,  vices,  and  poverty  of  the 
common  people.  They  offered  Christ  as  the  liberator  from  such  con- 
ditions. 

They  went  with  their  message  especially  to  the  poor,  the  ignor- 
ant, and  the  oppressed.  It  was  a message  of  personal  salvation,  but  it 
also  had  social  implications.  The  transformation  of  lives  had  an  im- 
pact on  the  total  community,  for  it  combated  many  social  ills. 

In  a territory  with  hardly  any  educational  facilities,  especially 
for  the  poor,  the  Methodist  and  other  Protestant  churches  opened  day 
schools.  Illiteracy,  which  was  so  prevalent  in  the  Southwest  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Protestant  work,  disappeared  among  most  of  the  adult 
members  of  the  churches. 

When  the  influx  of  immigration  increased  during  the  Mexican 
Revolution  and  World  War  I and  educational  facilities  were  inade- 
quate or  nonexistent  for  the  newcomers,  the  Protestant  churches  es- 
tablished schools.  Many  of  these  are  still  serving  today  in  cities  such 
as  Albuquerque  and  Santa  Cruz  in  New  Mexico,  and  El  Paso  and 
Laredo  in  Texas.  As  a result  of  this  emphasis  on  education,  the  con- 
stituency of  the  Spanish-speaking  Protestant  churches  do  not  experi- 
ence the  high  percentage  of  drop-outs  of  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munity; and  there  is  little  or  no  illiteracy  among  the  adult  members. 

Poverty  has  been  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking people  in  the  Southwest.  According  to  the  1960  census,  more 
than  half  of  the  Mexican-American  families  in  Texas  were  below  the 
poverty  line.  However,  because  of  the  emphasis  against  ignorance 
and  vice,  both  by  the  preaching  of  the  Word  and  in  our  community 
centers  and  schools,  a relatively  small  percentage  of  the  constitu- 
ency of  the  Protestant  churches  is  in  that  category. 
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As  a result  of  the  Protestant  ethic  of  clean,  moral  life,  hard 
work  and  thrift,  the  Spanish-speaking  Methodist  constituency  is 
made  up  at  present  of  middle  class  people  who  within  a generation  or 
two  have  improved  their  material  lot  considerably.  They  have  tended 
to  move  away  from  the  barrios  and  ghettos  where  the  churches  are 
located  to  sections  which  offer  better  housing  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

Integration  of  the  Work 

Methodism  among  the  Spanish-speaking  people  both  of  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  began  as  part  of  the  English-speaking  work  but  in 
both  states  separated  to  become  in  New  Mexico,  the  Spanish  Mission 
in  1884;  and  in  Texas,  the  Mexican  Border  Conference  in  1885.  The 
main  reasons  for  the  separation  were  cultural  and  language  differ- 
ences. 

In  1914,  when  the  Border  Conference  considered  the  matter  of 
the  separation  of  the  work  in  Texas  from  the  work  in  Mexico,  the 
committee,  chaired  by  the  Rev.  Basilio  Soto,  made  the  following 
recommendation,  which  was  approved: 

As  far  as  the  Conference  is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  to  oppose  the 
separation  of  the  work.  This  body  would  lament,  however,  that  the  work  in 
Texas  would  become  a Mission,  or  that  it  would  be  incorporated  in  an 
English-speaking  Conference,  taking  away  from  the  Mexican  work  its 
identity  and  the  rights  which  every  Christian  considers  sacred. 

The  churches  west  of  the  Pecos  River,  which  were  part  of  the 
Northwest  Mexican  Conference,  also  decided  to  organize  as  separate 
entities. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  language  missions  and  conferences 
in  Methodism  in  the  middle  fifties,  there  was  a strong  feeling  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Spanish-speaking  work  the  time  had  come  to  face  the 
matter  of  integration  with  the  English-speaking  work.  In  its  meeting 
in  Corpus  Christi  on  June  11,  1953,  the  Rio  Grande  Conference 
adopted  a resolution  requesting  that  a commission  composed  of  one 
clergyman  and  one  layman  from  each  of  the  seven  conferences  in 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  be  appointed  to  study  the  possibilities  of 
future  cooperation  and  possible  integration  of  the  Methodist  work  in 
the  two  states.  The  commission  had  two  years  in  which  to  consider 
this  issue.  In  its  report,  the  commission  in  1955  offered  three  options: 

1.  That  the  Rio  Grande  Conference  continue  as  an  annual  conference. 

2.  That  the  Rio  Grande  Conference  become  a Mission  and  its  members 
be  placed  in  the  different  English-speaking  conferences  in  Texas  and 
New  Mexico,  bringing  about  in  this  manner  the  integration  of  the 
ministry. 
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3.  That  the  churches  of  the  Rio  Grande  Conference  be  integrated  into 
the  English-speaking  Conferences  of  the  geographical  area  of  their 
location. 

The  conference  voted  overwhelmingly  to  continue  as  a separate 
language  conference. 

In  1964,  at  the  meeting  of  the  annual  conference  in  Kerrville, 
Texas,  another  study  committee  was  established  whose  purpose  was 
to  study  the  future  of  the  conference  and  its  relations  to  the  other 
conferences  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  The  committee,  which  was 
chaired  by  the  Rev.  Roy  D.  Barton,  recommended  to  the  1967  con- 
ference the  continuation  of  the  Rio  Grande  Conference. 

By  the  late  1960’s  a new  consciousness  had  begun  to  make  itself 
felt  among  Mexican  Americans.  The  rise  of  the  Chicano  movement 
brought  a new  resurgence  of  pride  in  culture  and  ancestry.  So,  at 
present,  it  seems  that  the  organizational  and/or  actual  integration  of 
Spanish-speaking  Methodism  with  its  English-speaking  counterpart  is 
even  less  likely  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

This  fact  has  been  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the  Research  and 
Planning  Project  which  was  initiated  at  the  annual  conference  of 
1973,  in  which  both  ministers  and  laymen  are  strong  in  favor  of  the 
continuance  of  the  conference  as  it  is  in  the  present. 

The  Conference  Comes  of  Age 

Although  the  conference  is  the  basic  unit  in  Methodism,  the 
Spanish-speaking  conferences  did  not  operate  as  such.  They  operated 
more  as  missions,  in  which  important  decisions  were  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Spanish-speaking  members.  There  were  two  main  reasons  for 
this. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  financial  dependence  of  the  group 
upon  the  missionary  boards  for  support.  This  dependence  was  almost 
total  at  the  beginning  and  has  continued  to  a certain  extent  even  to 
the  present  time.  Very  often  this  fact  has  encouraged  a spirit  of 
paternalism  which  has  hindered  the  work. 

In  Mexico,  even  as  far  back  as  1897,  there  had  been  a protest 
against  this  dependence  and  its  paternalistic  overtones.  A group  of 
church  leaders,  and  some  of  the  most  prominent  were  Methodists, 
organized  an  independent  Protestant  Church  in  Mexico  — the  Mexi- 
can Evangelical  Church.  The  movement  was  nationalistic,  anti- 
American,  and  “anti-missionaries.”  It  was  an  open  protest  against 
the  paternalistic  spirit  developed  by  the  economic  dependence  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  group  on  the  mother  churches. 

The  work  of  this  independent  church  soon  extended  into  Texas, 
weakening  many  of  the  congregations  through  the  loss  of  members. 
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In  the  second  place,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  work  there 
had  been  a double  standard  for  the  ministry  — one  for  the  native 
ministers  and  another  one  for  missionaries. 

The  missionaries,  and  all  of  them  were  Anglo  Americans,  though 
working  side  by  side  with  the  native  ministers,  were  in  a different 
category:  They  were  employees  of  the  Board  of  Missions  with  higher 
salaries  and  benefits  and  always  serving  in  administrative  positions. 
Even  dedicated  men  like  Alexander  Sutherland  took  this  economic 
difference  not  only  for  granted  but  also  as  advantageous  for  the 
church. 

In  writing  on  the  importance  of  developing  a strong  native  min- 
istry among  the  Spanish-speaking  people,  he  declared  in  the  Texas 
Christian  Advocate  (December  5,  1885)  “There  is  economy  in  using 
them  [native  ministers] .” 

In  the  1884  report  to  the  Board  of  Missions,  Sutherland  also 
expresses  the  idea  that  the  Mexican  preachers  “cannot  possibly  con- 
duct the  work  or  command  the  confidence  of  all  classes  as  can  the 
American  preacher.”  Yet,  a year  later,  in  his  report  he  did  not  have 
any  regret  for  the  appointment  of  two  natives  as  preaching  elders, 
“a  position  of  so  much  importance.” 

After  the  organization  of  the  two  Spanish-speaking  conferences 
in  1930,  no  more  new  missionaries  were  employed  with  missionary 
status.  The  missionaries  who  were  already  in  the  field  continued 
until  their  retirement.  Since  then  all  the  ministers,  whatever  their 
ethnic  background,  have  been  on  equal  basis. 

Another  sign  of  the  conference  becoming  of  age  is  the  matter  of 
the  distribution  of  the  money  appropriated  for  its  support  by  the  Na- 
tional Division  of  the  Board  of  Global  Ministries. 

Up  to  the  early  sixties  the  Conference  Board  of  Missions  had 
had  little  say  in  this  important  matter.  At  present,  it  is  the  Board  of 
Global  Ministries  of  the  conference  which  presents  the  askings  and 
is  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  monies  within  the  conference. 

More  and  more  the  conference  is  acting  as  a regular  conference 
in  Methodism. 

The  Place  of  Spanish-speaking  Methodism  in  the  U.S.A. 

The  Spanish-speaking  people  in  the  Southwest  are  different  from 
other  immigrants  that  have  come  to  the  United  States.  Many  did  not 
come  to  the  country  to  make  a new  life  but  were  here  already  and 
were  taken  by  conquest.  Other  came  from  Mexico  fleeing  from  the 
Revolution  to  a land  that  used  to  belong  to  their  country. 

While  all  the  language  groups  with  whom  Methodism  worked  in 
the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  have  disappeared  and  become  part 
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of  the  mainstream  of  the  church,  the  Spanish-speaking  group  con- 
tinues as  a separate  group  in  local  churches  throughout  the  nation, 
or  in  a separate  conference,  as  is  the  case  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  what  is  the  place  of 
Spanish-speaking  Methodism  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico? 

For  one  thing,  it  is  a witness  to  Protestant  Christianity;  and  for  a 
group  whose  background  was  of  religious  intolerance,  this  witness  is 
of  utmost  importance.  A great  percentage  of  the  Mexican  Americans 
are  only  nominal  Roman  Catholic,  and  The  United  Methodist  Church 
is  proud  to  witness  of  its  faith  to  them.  The  Mexican-American  ex- 
pression of  Protestantism  could  enrich  the  life  of  Methodism  in  this 
country.  Spanish-speaking  Methodism  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the 
church  not  only  as  an  object  of  mission,  but  also  as  a group  which 
has  a definite  contribution  to  make  to  the  total  work  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church. 

This  presence  was  dramatized  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1972,  when  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Methodism 
in  the  United  States  this  body  sang  hymns  in  the  Spanish  language. 
The  hymns  were  from  the  new  Himnario  Metodista  that  was  in  pro- 
cess of  publication  by  our  United  Methodist  Publishing  House. 

The  Ministry 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Spanish-speaking  work,  the 
leaders  of  the  two  branches  of  Methodism  expressed  the  need  for  an 
adequate  native  ministry  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  people;  but  it  took 
some  years  to  do  something  definite  about  it. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Harwood  in  New  Mexico  expressed  this  need  as 
early  as  1872,  and  all  through  his  ministry  this  was  one  of  his  main 
interests.  Several  of  the  schools  that  were  opened  had  Bible  depart- 
ments; and  in  1893  he  was  able  to  secure  appropriations  from  the 
Board  of  Missions  to  train  men  for  the  ministry  in  the  Albuquerque 
school.  It  is  of  interest  to  notice  that  in  the  case  of  New  Mexico  all  the 
efforts  in  this  direction  were  toward  the  development  of  a ministry 
native  of  the  state. 

The  retirement  of  Harwood  and  the  subsequent  stagnation  of  the 
work  did  not  bring  this  effort  to  fruition. 

In  the  case  of  the  MFCS  the  case  was  somewhat  different.  While 

Sutherland  believed  in  and  worked  for  the  development  of  a native 

ministry,  it  took  some  years  for  the  church  to  do  something  definite. 

When  the  first  school  for  the  training  of  ministers  was  opened,  it  was 

/ 

established  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  because  of  the  emphasis  given 
to  foreign  work.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Mexican  Revolution  that 
Lydia  Patterson  Institute  in  El  Paso  and  Wesleyan  Institute  in  San 
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Antonio  were  founded.  The  former  had  a School  of  Theology,  and  the 
latter  a Bible  department.  These  two  schools  provided  the  leadership 
for  the  Spanish-speaking  churches  in  Texas  at  a very  important 
period. 

With  the  closing  of  Wesleyan  Institute  during  the  depression  and 
the  discontinuance  of  the  School  of  Theology  at  Lydia  Patterson  In- 
stitute for  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  church,  the  problem 
of  ministerial  training  became  very  acute  again. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  man  its  churches,  the  Rio  Grande  Confer- 
ence has  been  recruiting  ministers  from  other  denominations  in  our 
country  and  from  The  Methodist  Church  and  other  denominations  in 
Mexico  and  other  Latin-American  countries.  In  1973,  more  than  half 
the  men  serving  in  the  conference  were  in  this  category. 

The  need  persists  for  the  development  of  a ministry  from  the 
constituency  of  the  conference  or  from  the  Southwest,  if  the  Mexican- 
American  community  is  to  be  served  adequately  by  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church. 

Another  concern  regarding  the  ministry  is  the  disproportionate 
percentage  of  full  conference  members  as  compared  to  the  number 
of  associate  members  and  lay  pastors. 

In  1973  less  than  half  of  those  serving  the  conference  were 
members  in  full  connection,  a situation  which  is  not  found  in  any 
other  conference  in  United  Methodism. 

With  the  purpose  of  more  adequately  preparing  a ministry  to 
serve  the  Mexican-American  community  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
and  also  of  sensitizing  the  English-speaking  community  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Mexican  Americans,  Perkins  School  of  Theology  at 
Southern  Methodist  University  started  a program  of  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Studies  in  1970.  It  is  aimed  at  giving  the  Mexican-American  stu- 
dents a deeper  understanding  of  their  history  and  heritage  as  well  as 
better  appreciation  of  the  Hispanic  culture  to  enable  them  to  better 
serve  in  their  communities.  It  is  also  aimed  at  helping  the  Anglo- 
American  students  to  understand  this  important  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  places  where  they  will  be  ministering. 

What  of  the  Future 

While  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  Rio  Grande  Conference  in  the 
decade  of  the  sixties  slowed  down  to  20  percent  and  from  1970  on, 
the  conference  has  been  experiencing  a small  yearly  loss  — ■ there 
are  some  signs  that  augur  new  interest  and  vitality. 

The  Mexican-American  community  has  passed  that  stage  of  un- 
certainty and  lostness  when  it  felt  that  it  was  stranger  to  the  Mexican 
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world  from  which  it  came  and  also  to  the  Anglo  world  in  which  it  was 
living. 

During  this  period  there  were  two  main  currents  which  affected 
the  group.  One  was  that  the  Spanish-speaking  group,  like  other  ethnic 
groups,  with  the  exception  of  the  blacks,  would  disappear  and  be  as- 
similated into  the  Anglo  majority.  However,  the  proximity  to  Mexico, 
constant  immigration  from  that  country,  differences  in  culture,  his- 
torical facts,  and  to  a certain  degree  physical  appearance,  have  made 
complete  assimilation  impossible. 

The  second  current  of  thought  was  that  Mexican  Americans 
could  become  an  island  unto  themselves.  This  was  not  possible  either, 
for  whether  they  wanted  it  or  not,  the  world  around  them  was  affect- 
ing them;  and  the  group  had  become  more  acculturated  than  they 
realized. 

At  present  the  Mexican-American  community  is  surer  of  itself. 
It  knows  that  it  has  cultural  roots  in  Mexico  and  is  proud  of  them; 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  knows  that  it  is  not  Mexican  but  an  integral 
part  of  the  United  States  with  its  pluralistic  society.  It  knows  that  it 
can  retain  its  identity  and  make  a positive  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional life. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  this  period  of  uncertainty  has 
affected  the  growth  of  the  conference  and  that  with  its  passing  a new 
day  is  at  hand. 

The  signs  of  this  new  day  are  many.  Suffice  it  to  mention  just  a 
few  of  them. 

In  the  field  of  worship,  the  Spanish-speaking  churches  of  the 
main  line  denominations  have  followed  the  same  rigid  patterns  of  the 
Anglo  churches.  This  has  not  quite  appealed  to  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans. The  Pentecostals  were  the  first  to  bring  a spirit  of  freedom  in 
their  worship  which  brought  a period  of  renewal  among  the  Spanish- 
speaking during  the  twenties  and  thirties.  Several  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Pentecostal  movement  came  out  of  the  Methodist  group. 

Today  this  spirit  of  freedom  in  worship  is  permeating  Spanish- 
speaking Methodism  throughout  the  conference  with  enthusiasm,  joy, 
and  vitality. 

There  is  also  new  interest  in  the  strengthening  of  the  local 
church.  During  the  sixties  the  concerted  effort  was  on  getting  the 
mother  church  to  accept  and  recognize  the  Spanish-speaking  minority 
within  its  constituency  as  a participating  and  contributing  force.  With 
this  battle  won  and  this  preoccupation  behind,  the  leadership  of  the 
conference  is  now  stressing  the  strengthening  of  the  work  of  the  local 
church.  This  will  undoubtedly  enhance  the  entire  work  of  the  con- 
ference. 
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There  is  a renewed  interest  and  consecration  in  the  lay  groups 
of  the  conference:  the  women,  the  men,  the  young  adults,  the  young 
people.  The  first  three  groups  have  been  very  active  in  lay  witness 
missions,  a movement  that  is  enriching  and  vitalizing  the  local 
churches.  The  young  people,  most  of  them  bilingual  and  bicultural, 
are  surer  of  themselves  and  sure  of  their  calling  to  share  the  gospel 
to  the  Mexican-American  community.  Most  of  our  young  people  have 
been  born  and  brought  up  within  the  geographical  bounds  of  the  con- 
ference and  are  showing  great  interest  in  the  different  phases  of  the 
ministry  of  the  church. 

These  and  other  encouraging  signs  tell  us  that  the  best  days  of 
the  Rio  Grande  Conference  as  an  instrument  of  The  United  Methodist 
Church  to  reach  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  Texas  and  New  Mex- 
ico are  in  the  present  and  the  future. 
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Black  Methodists  in  South  Central  Jurisdiction 

By  John  H.  Graham 

I.  EARLY  METHODISM  AND  BLACK  EVANGELIZATION 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
1784,  men  of  color  were  already  members  of  Methodist  societies.  On 
November  29,  1758,  John  Wesley  baptized  his  first  Negro  converts  at 
Wandsworth,  England.’  One  of  these  converts  was  a woman,  and 
Wesley  said  she  was  the  first  African  Christian  he  had  known.  These 
converts  were  servants  of  Nathaniel  Gilbert  of  Antigua,  West  Indies. 

These  African  Christians  evidently  became  flaming  evangels  of 
the  new  truths  they  had  found.  When  Mr.  Gilbert  returned  to  Antigua 
in  1760  he  and  his  converted  servants  began  to  “spread  scriptural 
holiness”  in  the  New  World.  By  1786,  two  years  after  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  organized,  there  were  1,569  “shouting”  Meth- 
odists in  this  land,  and  all  but  two  were  black.  2 

Black  people  embraced  the  Methodist  faith  in  the  United  States 
also  before  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organized.  Two  early 
Methodist  societies  in  the  United  States  were  John  Street  Society  in 
New  York  City  and  the  Log  Meeting  House  in  Frederick  County, 
Maryland.  Among  the  first  five  members  of  the  John  Street  Society 
was  Beatty,  a Negro  servant  of  the  Heck  family.  Among  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Log  Meeting  House  on  Sam  Creek  in  Frederick  County, 
Maryland,  was  Anne,  a slave  of  the  Schweitzer  family.  In  1786  there 
were  1,890  black  Methodists  adding  technicolor  to  the  Methodist  fel- 
lowship, and  by  1799  one-fourth  of  the  membership  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  were  Negroes. 

The  early  Negro  Methodists  got  religion  with  a fever:  their 
religious  experience  was  contagious.  Very  often  they  were  convicted 
of  sin  in  a dramatic  way,  as  illustrated  by  these  words  Bishop  Richard 
Whatcoat  wrote  in  his  journal  in  1789: 

Also  one  Bb[c]k  man  [was]  powerfully  Struk  to  the  ground  under 
Conviction  in  his  Return  from  Q[uarterly]  meeting  when  the  Lord  Spoke 
peace  to  his  Soul  . . 

The  black  Methodists  punctuated  their  religious  experiences  with 
an  exclamation  point  and  not  a question  mark.  Methodism  won  favor 
with  the  black  people  for  at  least  two  main  reason:  (1)  Its  evangelistic 
appeal;  (2)  The  church’s  early  attitude  on  slavery. 

Churching  Black  Methodist  Converts 

In  the  beginning  of  Methodist  societies  black  people  and  white 
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people  worshipped  together  in  the  same  church.  Joseph  Pilmore  said: 

“ ‘We  met  together  to  break  bread’  in  a love  feast  in  which  the  black 
people  gave  testimonies  along  with  v/hites.”^  During  the  early  days 
of  John  Street  Society  there  were  no  Negro  pews,  no  back  seats  nor 
any  gallery  for  the  men  of  color.  All  God’s  children  were  accorded 
equal  privileges.  This  right  was  reduced  as  the  black  members  in- 
creased. Soon  separate  sections  of  the  church  were  provided  for 
Negroes.  Later  the  gallery  provided  accommodations  for  them. 

But  another  practice  was  developed;  a period  of  worship  was 
provided  for  Negroes  at  a different  time  than  for  whites.  Most  often 
the  Negroes  worshipped  in  the  early  morning  or  at  night.  Richard 
Whatcoat  followed  this  method.  In  1848  Negroes  asked  the  General 
Conference  for  permission  to  have  their  own  churches  and  own  min- 
isters, but  the  request  was  denied.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  denial 
was  the  vivid  memory  of  the  Nat  Turner  insurrection  in  1831.  It  was 
believed  that  Turner  received  his  revolutionary  doctrine  from  the 
Bible,  and  that  he  started  the  insurrection  in  response  to  what  he  be- 
lieved was  a communication  from  God.  The  Negro  churches  were  the 
meeting  places  of  these  revolutionary  groups. s The  request  for  sep- 
arate houses  of  worship  was  renewed  in  1856.  Again  the  General  Con- 
ference did  not  approve,  but  it  did  recommend  that  black  members 
might  have  separate  quarterly  conferences.  However,  it  was  almost 
another  decade  before  separate  places  were  allowed. 

Early  Black  Methodists  in  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction 

The  revival  movement  of  Methodism  spread  like  wildfire.  It  was 
very  successful  in  the  South  among  Negroes  and  whites.  It  soon 
crossed  the  Mississippi  River  into  the  geographical  area  embracing 
the  South  Central  Jurisdiction.  By  1829  black  Methodists  were  found 
in  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  There  were  31  black 
members  in  Arkansas,  319  in  Missouri,  801  in  Louisiana,  and  9 in 
Pecan  Point,  Texas  (in  1826). 

In  1815  two  churches  in  Louisiana  had  both  black  and  white 
members:  these  churches  were  at  Rapides,  Louisiana,  with  20  black 
members,  and  at  Attakapas  with  16.  In  1823  the  Missouri  District  had 
195  Negro  members.  Cape  Girardeau  (Missouri)  District,  123, 
Arkansas  District,  40,  of  whom  7 were  at  Pecan  Point,  Texas. 

There  was  a reluctance  to  establish  separate  black  churches  in 
the  South.  There  was  a prohibition  in  several  states  against  more  than 
five  Negroes  meeting  together  for  worship  “without  the  permission  of 
their  masters  and  unless  the  services  were  in  the  charge  of  some 
reputable  white  minister.’’6  Black  churches  grew  up  slowly  in  the 
southwest. 
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One  of  the  earliest  Negro  churches  in  the  South  Central  Juris- 
diction was  Wesley  Church  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  established  in 
1838.  In  1842  the  church  appeared  as  a black  appointment.  It  reported 
six  hundred  members  in  1843.  This  church  continued  as  a ministerial 
appointment  until  1858,  when  all  Negro  churches  were  closed  in  New 
Orleans  in  compliance  with  a city  ordinance.  In  1845  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South  was  organized,  and  two  years  later  this 
denomination  organized  another  black  church  in  the  city  called 
Soule’s  Chapel.  In  1848  Winans  Chapel  was  organized  in  honor  of  Dr. 
William  Winans  who  had  labored  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  for  many 
years  as  a missionary. 

The  black  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  in 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  outgrew  the  space  allotted  to  them  for  worship 
in  1853.  This  church  reported  150  white  members  and  290  black  mem- 
bers. Consent  was  granted  for  these  black  members  to  erect  their  own 
house  of  worship,  and  a frame  building  was  erected  near  Eighth  and 
Broadway  streets  named  Wesley  Chapel.  The  first  enegertic  black 
pastor  of  this  church  was  the  Rev.  William  Wallace  Andrews.  Under 
his  persuasion  this  church  withdrew  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South  and  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
1863.7 

Early  Black  Preachers  in  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction 

The  information  regarding  early  Negro  preachers  in  the  South 
Central  region  is  very  scant.  Originally,  they  were  classified  as 
exhorters.  An  exhorter  stood  behind  a table  and  exhorted.  He  was 
not  permitted  to  the  pulpit  until  he  had  received  local  license.  Al- 
though the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  granted  local  license  to  men 
of  color  during  the  eighteenth  century,  little  information  is  readily 
available  regarding  the  number  and  names  of  colored  local  preachers. 
Local '■preachers  were  listed  by  number  in  the  General  Minutes  of 
1836-37.  No  colored  preachers  were  included. 

In  1800  the  General  Conference  approved  of  bishops  ordaining 
“our  African  brethren”  as  local  deacons  in  places  where  they  had 
built  a house  or  houses  for  the  worship  of  God.  The  legislation  in- 
cluded a proviso  that  they  have  a person  among  them  qualified  for 
that  office. 8 In  speaking  of  that  rule,  Jason  Lee  said: 

This  rule  is  at  present  but  little  known  among  the  Methodist  preachers 
themselves,  owing  to  its  having  never  been  printed;  yet  is  a regular  rule 
which  has  been  standing  for  nine  years.  When  the  rule  was  formed,  there 
were  many  of  the  preachers,  especially  from  the  southern  states,  that  were 
much  opposed  to  it  . . .® 
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It  was  voted  to  put  the  rule  upon  the  pages  of  the  General  Conference 
Journal  but  not  in  the  Discipline. 

In  1845  the  Quarterly  Conference  of  the  Saint  Augustine  Circuit, 
Texas  Conference,  voted  to  grant  license  to  Sutton,  a servant  of  Mr. 
Potter’s,  and  Bartlett,  servant  of  Mr.  Garrett.  In  1847  a resolution  was 
passed  to  renew  the  license  of  Gideon  and  Jessie  Payne,  servants. 
This  Quarterly  Conference  passed  another  resolution  on  September 
18,  1847: 

Resolved  by  the  quarterly  Conference  that  the  preacher  in  charge  be 
authorized  to  Renew  the  license  of  the  colored  preachers  and  exhorters  in 
his  charge  at  his  discretion.’® 

In  1849  the  General  Minutes  recorded  black  local  preachers  for 
the  first  time.  There  were  four  black  local  preachers  in  Missouri  in 
that  year.  In  1850  there  were  five  recorded. 

This  section  has  presented  a prelude  to  the  work  in  the  South 
Central  Jurisdiction.  Section  II  will  give  a detailed  description  of 
Methodism  at  work  in  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction. 

II.  METHODISM  AT  WORK  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 

The  missionary  work  in  the  Southwest  region  may  be  subsumed 
under  three  periods.  The  initial  period  was  the  zealous  efforts  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  prior  to  the  schism  in  1844.  The  second 
period  describes  the  missionary  activities  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South  from  1845  to  1864.  The  third  period  emphasizes  the 
return  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  the  southwest,  covering 
roughly  the  period  of  1865  to  1900. 

Early  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Activities 

Almost  a half  century  before  the  schism  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  zealous  missionaries  were  about  their  King’s  busi- 
ness in  the  southwest.  They  crossed  the  Mississippi  River  before  the 
turn  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1797  Bishop  Francis  Asbury 
appointed  Tobias  Gibson  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference  as  a mis- 
sionary to  the  southwest.  Gibson  is  reputed  to  be  the  founder  of 
Methodism  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  The  banner  of  Christ  was 
unfurled  by  the  people  called  Methodist  at  least  fifteen  years  before 
they  were  admitted  into  the  Union. 

It  is  sad  but  true  that  the  ministry  of  Tobias  Gibson  was  very 
brief;  he  died  in  1804.  He  was  followed  in  the  uphill  struggle  by 
Learner  Blackman,  Nathan  Barnes,  and  Elisha  Bowman.  Bowman 
volunteered  to  leave  Kentucky  to  carry  the  gospel  to  New  Orleans, 
and  undertook  the  long  journey  on  horseback  to  the  Crescent  City. 
Prior  to  his  leaving  Kentucky  the  Louisiana  governor  promised  to 
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grant  permission  to  Bowman  to  use  the  city  hall  for  divine  worship. 
On  arrival,  Bowman  found  the  doors  locked  against  him.”  Louisiana 
as  a whole  proved  to  be  the  most  difficult  field  for  evangelism.  In 
commenting  upon  this  fact,  Bishop  Holland  N.  McTyeire  said  that  the 
gospel  plow  never  struck  into  harder  soil  than  in  Louisiana.  Almost 
a quarter  century  passed  before  a single  church  was  organized.  The 
first  Methodist  church  to  be  built  in  Louisiana  was  in  1808,  erected 
by  the  Rev.  James  Axley.  He  cut  and  hewed  the  pine  to  build  the  first 
church.  On  the  opening  day  he  read  the  General  Rules,  preached  to 
a crowded  house,  and  received  18  new  converts  into  the  church.  In 
appreciation  for  his  arduous  labors  this  first  church  was  named 
Axley  Chapel;  it  was  placed  on  the  Washataw  Circuit.  >2  The  early 
Methodist  preachers  in  Louisiana  were  a part  of  the  Mississippi  Con- 
ference, which  was  organized  in  1816  with  1,531  white  and  410  black 
members. 

John  Clark  was  the  first  Methodist  to  preach  in  Missouri,  the 
place  being  Herculaneum  and  the  year  1798.  In  1806  John  Travis 
was  appointed  to  “Missourie”  circuit,  and  preached  his  first  sermon 
to  100  white  people  and  6 blacks. ’3  In  1816  the  Missouri  Conference 
was  organized,  encompassing  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  and  parts 
of  Indiana.  On  the  west  the  conference  had  no  definite  boundary  but 
officially  it  was  set  down  to  include  the  last  Methodist  cabin  toward 
the  setting  sun.  By  1821  there  were  2,412  white  and  249  colored 
members  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

The  Arkansas  Conference  was  organized  in  1836,  and  began  with 
599  colored  members,  2,733  whites,  and  1,225  Indians.  By  1839  the 
colored  membership  had  increased  to  809  members.  Its  boundaries 
included  all  of  Arkansas,  northern  Louisiana,  northeast  Texas,  and 
the  Indian  territory.  William  Stevenson,  founder  of  Arkansas  Meth- 
odism, also  was  the  first  preacher  in  Texas  — in  1815-16  at  Pecan 
Point,  Texas.  By  1824  Pecan  Point  had  18  “colored”  members,  as 
they  were  then  identified. 

The  real  founder  of  Texas  Methodism  was  Martin  Ruter.  He 
resigned  as  president  of  Allegheny  College  to  pursue  a missionary 
career,  beginning  his  work  in  Texas  in  1837,  and  though  it  was  brief 
it  was  successful.  In  1840  the  General  Conference  authorized  the  cre- 
ation of  an  annual  conference  in  Texas.  It  was  organized  on  Decem- 
ber 25,  1840,  by  Bishop  Beverly  Waugh  as  the  Texas  Conference,  with 
three  districts  and  1,853  church  members,  230  of  them  colored. 

By  1844  Methodism  was  established  in  the  southwest.  There  were 
2,388  black  members  in  Missouri,  1,804  in  Arkansas,  856  in  Texas, 
and  2,279  in  Louisiana. 
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Southern  Church  Activity  in  the  Southwest 

In  1845  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  was  organized. 
At  its  beginning  it  redoubled  its  zeal  and  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
slaves  in  the  area  it  served. 

The  motives  that  actuated  the  Southern  Church  in  its  feverish 
efforts  to  Christianize  the  slaves  were  many  and  varied.  Some  were 
motivated  by  the  Christian  desire  to  share  the  saving  grace  of  God 
through  Christ.  Others  wanted  to  help  the  Negro  because  they  knew 
to  enslave  people  was  wrong.  Henry  Laurens  writes  to  his  son;  “I 
abhor  slavery!  But  great  powers  oppose  me,  the  laws  and  customs  of 
my  country.”  In  such  a feeling  the  civil  law  superseded  the  law  of 
God.  Others  felt  that  to  Christianize  the  slaves  would  make  them 
obedient  and  docile. 

Whatever  the  motivation,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 
gave  high  priority  to  evangelization  of  the  slaves.  Great  credit  must 
be  given  to  William  Capers,  the  first  superintendent  and  chief  ex- 
ponent of  African  Missions  (sometimes  called  Colored  or  Plantation 
Missions).  Other  leaders  in  this  endeavor  were  Atticus  G.  Haygood 
of  Georgia,  and  William  Winans  of  Mississippi,  who  was  perhaps  the 
chief  leader  in  the  southwest. 

By  1849  fifteen  annual  conferences  had  established  Negro  mis- 
sions. There  were  122  missionaries  working  with  the  slaves.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  Southern  Church  spent  $1,320,778  on  these 

missions. ’s 

Most  of  these  missions  were  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  where 
Negro  population  was  heaviest.  The  Missouri  Conference  had  2,529 
members  but  only  one  mission  in  1846.  In  1848  Orceneth  Fisher  was 
appointed  to  the  African  Mission  in  Houston.  Likewise,  John  C. 
Woolam,  a native  of  South  Carolina,  was  assigned  to  the  Red  Lands 
African  Mission  on  the  Saint  Augustine  District  in  Texas.  By  1858, 
however,  the  Texas  Conference  had  20  African  Missions  (as  they 
were  called),  East  Texas  Conference,  6,  Ouachita  (now  Little  Rock) 
Conference,  6,  Arkansas  Conference,  4,  and  Louisiana  Conference,  1. 
By  the  next  year  Louisiana  had  4,  Ouachita,  16,  and  St.  Louis,  1. 

The  Southern  Church  began  with  7,327  “Colored”  members  in 
1845.  By  1860  this  membership  in  the  church  had  increased  to 
207,966,  an  amazing  record.  Of  this  number,  23,414  lived  in  the 
boundary  of  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction. 

Mississippi  Mission  of  fhe  Northern  Church 

After  1844  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ceased  most  of  its 
missionary,  work  among  Negroes  (and  whites)  in  the  South.  The  1864 
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General  Conference,  in  anticipation  that  the  Civil  War  would  end 
soon,  began  to  make  plans  to  evangelize  the  South. 

This  1864  Conference  and  the  Missionary  Board  created  a Miss- 
issippi Mission  Department,  and  charged  it  with  the  responsibility  of 
organizing  colored  conferences  in  the  southwest  as  needed.  Bishop 
Edward  R.  Thomson  was  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  Miss- 
issippi Mission  Department,  succeeding  Bishop  Edward  R.  Ames. 
Bishop  Ames  had  already  started  missionary  activities  in  the  south- 
west by  appointing  the  Rev.  John  P.  Newman  as  the  supervisor  of  the 
missionary  work  in  this  area.  Newman  left  the  Washington  Square 
Church  in  New  York  City  and  began  his  work  in  New  Orleans  on 
March  23,  1864.  Bishop  Ames  had  persuaded  Secretary  of  War  E.  M. 
Stanton  to  authorize  Union  commanders  in  the  South  to  remove  any 
Methodist  minister  from  his  pulpit  who  was  not  a Union  supporter 
and  to  fill  it  with  a minister  sympathetic  to  the  Union,  le  On  this  basis 
Mr.  Newman  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Carondolet  Church  of  the 
Southern  branch  of  the  denomination.  On  April  3,  1864,  Newman 
conducted  his  first  worship  at  the  Carondolet  Church.  He  extended 
an  invitation  to  Christian  discipleship  and  sixty  persons  united  with 
the  church.  On  November  18,  1865,  President  Andrew  Johnson  or- 
dered him  and  two  other  Northern  Methodist  - ministers  there  to 
vacate  the  churches  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, ’7 
and  he  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  a place  to  hold  his  services.  After 
several  weeks,  he  found  two  halls  which  could  serve  his  purpose,  and 
his  members  began  meeting  in  them.  In  addition,  Johnson’s  order 
stipulated  that  all  buildings  that  black  members  of  the  Southern 
Church  had  built  and  paid  for  were  theirs  to  keep,  even  though  they 
left  the  Southern  Church. 

Bi-racial  Annual  Conferences 

Although  these  new  Methodist  Episcopal  conferences  were  pre- 
dominantly for  Negroes,  they  were  inclusive  from  the  beginning.  On 
December  25,  1865,  Bishop  Thomson  organized  the  Mississippi  Mis- 
sion Conference  in  the  Wesley  Chapel  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  It 
elected  John  P.  Newman  as  secretary;  it  was  no  accident  that  a white 
man  was  elected  secretary,  for  not  a single  black  preacher  could 
write  his  name. 

The  original  members  of  the  Mississippi  Mission  Conference  were 
white  ministers  from  the  North.  From  the  Northwest  Indiana  Confer- 
ence, Nelson  L.  Brakeman  was  sent  as  a missionary  to  Bat  on  Rouge 
and  H.  G.  Jackson  to  New  Orleans.  The  Philadelphia  Conference  re- 
leased Joseph  Welch  to  work  among  the  freedmen  of  the  South.  Like- 
wise, the  East  Genesee  Conference  sent  W M.  Henry  as  a missionary 
to  the  southwest. 
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The  1864  General  Conference  passed  enabling  legislation  which 
permitted  Negro  preachers  to  be  admitted  on  trial  in  annual  con- 
ferences without  the  usual  requirement  of  spending  two  years  on 
probation.  On  December  26,  1865,  the  Mississippi  Conference  ad- 
mitted ten  Negro  men  into  the  conference  — who  thus  became  the 
charter  members  of  Negro  Methodism  in  the  southwest.  This  mission 
conference  was  the  mother  of  the  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  West  Texas 
Conferences. 

The  first  of  these  new  conferences  was  the  Texas  Mission,  or- 
ganized at  Trinity  Church,  Houston,  on  January  3,  1867,  by  Bishop 
Matthew  Simpson.  The  conference  elected  Joseph  Welch  (white 
clergyman)  as  the  secretary.  It  organized  with  three  white  ministers, 
twelve  colored  preachers,  and  two  German  preachers.  It  created  three 
districts:  Houston,  Texas  Mission,  and  German  Mission,  in  which 
there  were  1,093  full  church  members  and  491  probationers.  Five 
churches  had  already  been  built  valued  at  $4,850. 

Second  to  be  organized  in  the  southwest  was  the  Louisiana  Con- 
ference. It,  too,  was  organized  in  the  Wesley  Chapel,  New  Orleans, 
on  January  13,  1869,  and  by  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  with  37  min- 
isters, 27  churches,  10,662  church  members  in  five  districts.  John  P. 
Newman  transferred  to  Louisiana  Conference,  and  was  elected  sec- 
retary. 

The  third  off-spring  of  the  Mississippi  Mission  Conference  in  the 
southwest  was  the  West  Texas  Conference,  created  on  January  22, 
1874,  in  the  Wesley  Church,  Austin.  Bishop  Thomas  Bowman  was  the 
bishop,  and  the  first  secretary  was  G.  W.  Honey,  a white  clergyman. 
As  it  began  it  had  17  ministerial  members,  5,338  church  members,  and 

21  churches  in  3 districts.  The  conference  included  the  area,  roughly, 
east  of  a line  running  from  Texarkana  to  Tyler  to  Bryan  to  Bay  City. 
The  West  Texas  Conference  embraced  the  work  in  that  part  of  Texas 
which  was  not  included  in  the  Texas  Conference,  and  also  included 
any  mission  work  in  New  Mexico. 

Two  other  Negro  conferences  were  organized  in  the  southwest: 
Central  Missouri  and  Little  Rock.  The  Little  Rock  Conference  was 
organized  in  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  on  February  21,  1879,  by  Bishop 
Edward  Gayer  Andrews  and  with  1.  G.  Pollard,  a white  clergyman, 
elected  as  secretary.  The  conference  was  organized  with  2 districts, 

22  ministers,  23  churches,  and  1,362  church  members.  Its  boundary 
was  established  to  include  all  Negro  work  in  Arkansas. 

The  last  conference  to  be  set  up  in  the  southwest  was  Central 
Missouri.  It  was  organized  in  Sedalia,  Missouri,  on  March  24,  1887, 
by  Bishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  and  its  first  secretary  was  J.  W.  Jackson. 
It  was  created  as  a result  of  the  enabling  legislation  passed  by  the 


These  persons  were  among  the  early  leaders  of  black  Methodism  in  the  south 
central  area.  They  are  (left  to  right)  M.  C.  B.  Mason,  Alexander  P.  Camphor, 
and  M.  W.  Dogan. 


1884  General  Conference  that  permitted  the  colored  members  of  the 
Saint  Louis  Conference  and  Missouri  Conference  to  organize  into  a 
Negro  conference.  It  began  with  54  ministers,  83  churches,  and  3 
districts. 

Black  Conferences  and  Presiding  Elders 

The  social  climate  began  to  change  during  the  last  three  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1875  Congress  passed  legislation  guar- 
anteeing the  Negro  equal  access  to  hotels,  restaurants,  and  other 
public  accommodations.  But  in  1883  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
such  legislation  unconstitutional.  Again  the  Negroes  were  totally  dis- 
enfranchised and  segregated.  And  on  May  18,  1896,  a Supreme  Court 
ruling  struck  a death  blow  to  social  interaction;  it  declared  that 
“separate  but  equal  facilities  were  constitutional.” 

These  actions  made  it  almost  impossible  to  continue  as  inte- 
grated conferences.  In  1876  the  General  Conference  anticipated  such 
actions  and  passed  enabling  legislation  that  permitted  bishops  to 
divide  the  conferences  in  the  South  along  racial  lines,  when  it  was 
mutually  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  both  groups  and  approved  by 
the  presiding  bishops.  By  1895  all  Methodist  Episcopal  conferences 
in  the  South  were  divided  along  racial  lines. 's  And  whereas  before 
the  cabinet  had  been  interracial,  now  all  presiding  elders  appointed  in 
Negro  conferences  were  Negroes. 

III.  INDEPENDENT  BLACK  METHODIST  BODIES 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  The  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church  and  the  Colored  (now  Christian)  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  are  three  independent  black  Methodist  bodies.  The 
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first  two  denominations  came  out  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  an  offspring  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

The  first  two  independent  black  bodies  were  started  in  the  North 
and  spread  southward  after  the  Civil  War.  The  Colored  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  began  in  the  South  and  extended  northward. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

The  oldest  of  these  independent  black  Methodist  denominations 
is  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  organized  in  1816  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania.  The  first  bishop  elected  was  Daniel  Coker, ’9 
but  on  the  next  morning  after  his  election  and  before  his  consecra- 
tion he  resigned.  There  seem  to  be  two  reasons  for  his  resignation: 
(1)  He  preferred  to  be  a missionary  in  Africa.  (2)  It  is  conjectured 
that  he  resigned  under  pressure  because  he  was  a mulatto  and  would 
not  represent  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  constituency. 20  After 
his  resignation,  Richard  Allen  was  elected  on  April  10,  1816,  and 
consecrated  the  next  day  as  the  first  bishop  in  the  church.  He  had 
been  ordained  a deacon  by  Bishop  Asbury  on  June  11,  1799  — first 
Negro  to  be  ordained  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  or- 
dained even  before  the  1800  General  Conference  authorized  bishops 
to  ordain  Negroes. 

Richard  Allen,  like  John  Wesley,  did  not  intend  to  leave  the 
“Mother  Church,”  but  circumstances  made  it  necessary.  The  culmi- 
nating factor  was  the  drive  for  independence,  but  the  event  which 
led  to  the  withdrawal  occurred  in  St.  George’s  Church  at  Philadel- 
phia. Two  blacks  were  interrupted  during  prayer,  and  later  the  group 
of  black  members  walked  out  en  masse.  They  withdrew  from  the 
church  and  vowed  they  would  never  darken  its  doors  again. 

Richard  Allen  and  his  followers  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
Black  Power  movement  in  the  United  States.  Allen  preached  that 
black  people  mu.st  “work  out  their  own  salvation,”  and  that  freedom 
is  a conquest  and  not  a bequest.  He  stressed  community  development 
as  well  as  economic  development,  and  made  self  determination  his 
main  guiding  principle. 

These  principles  have  enabled  this  denomination  to  become 
the  largest  black  Methodist  church.  Starting  with  “Mother  Bethel” 
in  Philadelphia,  soon  there  were  black  churches  on  the  east  coast  and 
then  in  northern  states.  There  were  only  three  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  churches  planted  in  the  South  before  the  Civil  War.  One 
was  located  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  another  had  been  started 
in  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  the  third  church  had  been  established  at 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
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After  the  Civil  War,  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
began  to  move  southward,  and  churches  were  organized  in  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Alabama.  In  1856 
the  Missouri  Conference  had  been  organized  with  4,603  church  mem- 
bers and  63  preachers;  and  as  early  as  1859  John  M.  Wilkerson  from 
the  Missouri  Conference  organized  churches  in  Kansas.  A church 
was  organized  in  Leavenworth  in  1861,  and  in  1872  churches  were 
organized  in  Topeka,  Olathe,  Paolo,  and  Atchinson,  Kansas.  In  1868 
Bishop  James  A.  Shorter  organized  the  Arkansas  Conference,  with 
3,698  members  and  14  traveling  preachers.  On  October  4,  1876  an 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  was  organized  at  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas.  By  1896  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  estab- 
lished missions  in  every  southern  state. 

The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  followed  in  the  Meth- 
odist tradition  in  establishing  educational  institutions.  It,  too,  believed 
that  the  illumination  of  the  mind  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  con- 
version of  the  soul.  Three  colleges  were  established  in  the  southwest. 

In  1872  a college  was  established  in  Austin  and  later  moved  to 
Waco,  Texas.  It  was  chartered  in  1881,  and  named  Paul  Quinn  College 
in  honor  of  Bishop  Quinn.  It  is  the  oldest  Negro  liberal  arts  college 
in  Texas. 2 1 A second  college  was  established  in  1885  as  Western  Uni- 
versity at  Quindaro,  Kansas.  During  the  same  year  Shorter  College 
was  established  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  named  in  honor  of  Bishop 
Shorter.  These  schools  prepared  both  laity  and  clergy  for  service 
in  church  and  society. 

The  African  Methodist'  Episcopal  Zion  Church 

The  second  independent  black  denomination  to  be  formed  was 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church.  It  began  as  a local 
black  congregation. 

As  John  Street  Church  in  New  York  became  more  institution- 
alized, the  Negroes  began  to  suffer  from  unfair  treatment.  In  the  be- 
ginning there  was  a reciprocity  of  religious  fellowship.  All  alike  were 
accorded  religious  rights  and  privileges  notwithstanding  the  pigmen- 
tation of  the  skin.  As  the  Negro  membership  increased,  these  rights 
were  reduced. 

Some  of  the  black  members  in  John  Street  Church  (of  whom 
there  were  about  150)  became  dissatisfied  with  the  change  in  attitude 
and  behavior  of  the  white  members.  They  sought  an  audience  and  met 
with  Bishop  Francis  Asbury  on  July  5,  1795,  but  the  meeting  was  not 
satisfactory.  However,  some  were  not  willing  to  give  up;  they  wanted 
to  explore  the  subject  further.  Some  members  decided  to  continue 
in  private  meetings,  and  after  several  meetings  they  reached  a con- 
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sensus:  to  request  Bishop  Asbury  to  permit  them  to  establish  their 
own  local  society.  In  August,  1796,  the  request  was  granted. 

The  first  church,  organized  in  1796  and  built  in  1800,  was  named 
Zion.  In  1801  it  was  incorporated  in  the  name  of  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  New  York.  For  a period  John  Street  Church  pro- 
vided the  pastoral  leadership  for  this  church.  Three  Negroes  (Thomas 
Miller,  June  Scott,  and  Abraham  Thompson)  were  licensed  to  preach, 
and  assisted  the  minister  from  John  Street  Church.  In  1882,  the 
church  leaders  requested  Bishop  William  McKendree  to  ordain  some 
of  their  local  preachers  but  he  felt  he  was  powerless  to  act  without 
the  authorization  of  the  annual  conference.  The  blacks  felt  this  was 
a delaying  tactic.  The  leaders  then  requested  Bishop  Richard  Allen 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  ordain  their  men.  He 
refused  to  ordain  them  unless  they  would  unite  with  his  church,  but 
they  were  reluctant  to  cast  their  lot  with  him.  As  a last  resort,  this 
determined  group  asked  three  white  ministers  to  ordain  three  of  their 
men  as  elders. 23  On  June  22,  1821,  James  Varick,  Abraham  Thomp- 
son, and  Leven  Smith  were  ordained  as  elders,  and  on  July  30,  1822, 
Varick  was  consecrated  as  the  first  bishop  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church. 

This  church  began  immediately  to  “spread  scriptural  holiness,” 
and  churches  were  organized  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Little  was  done  in  the  South  prior  to  the  Civil  War..  The 
first  conference  to  be  organized  in  the  southwest  was  Louisiana,  an 
offspring  from  the  North  Carolina  Conference.  It  was  organized  on 
March  13,  1865  by  Bishop  Joseph  Jackson  Clinton  with  15  charter 
members.  In  1882  he  organized  the  Arkansas  Conference  at  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  and  in  1896  the  state  divided  into  two  conferences. 

Bishop  Thomas  H.  Lomax  organized  the  Texas  Conference  in 
November,  1883,  with  three  elders,  and  in  1890  he  organized  the 
Missouri  Conference  at  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  with  26  members.  On 
April  28,  1897,  Bishop  Jehu  Holliday  organized  the  Oklahoma  Con- 
ference at  Guthrie,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Texas  Conference. 

The  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church^^ 

The  Colored  Methodist  Church  was  the  third  of  the  black  Meth- 
odist denominations  to  be  organized.  (Its  name  was  changed  by  the 
General  Conference  in  1954  to  the  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.)  In  1866  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  empowered 
its  bishop  to  organize  its  colored  members  into  a separate  organiza- 
tion if  its  colored  members  so  desired.  By  1870  five  annual  confer- 
ences had  been  organized  among  the  colored  members  (the  first  be- 
ing in  Texas),  and  these  conferences  asked  to  be  set  aside  as  a sep- 
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arate  denomination.  At  the  same  conference,  the  Southern  Church’s 
bishops  made  the  following  recommendation; 

It  is  our  purpose,  unless  otherwise  advised  by  our  body,  to  call  a Gen- 
eral Conference,  to  be  holdcn  next  winter,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
them  [colored  members]  into  an  entirely  separate  Church,  and  thus  enabling 
them  to  become  their  own  guides  and  governors.^® 

This  General  Conference  made  another  significant  decision:  it  em- 
powered the  trustees  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  to 
transfer  property  used  by  Negro  members  (estimated  to  be  worth 
$1,500,000)  in  fee  simple  title  to  them. 

On  December  15,  1870,  Bishop  Robert  Paine,  Senior  Bishop  of 
the  church,  ably  assisted  by  Bishop  Holland  N.  McTyeire,  convened 
the  General  Conference  in  Jackson,  Tennessee,  and  organized  the  new 
black  church.  Present  at  this  conference  were  delegates  from  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Memphis,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  and  Texas.  Only  two  conferences  were  located  in  the  bound- 
ary of  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction  as  now  constituted. 

On  December  21,  1870,  William  Henry  Miles,  a reserve  delegate 
from  Kentucky,  was  elected  bishop  on  the  first  ballot.  Elected  on  the 
third  ballot  was  Richard  H.  Vanderhorst.  After  they  were  elected, 
someone  remarked:  “Bishop  Miles  is  bright,  but  Bishop  Vanderhorst 
is  black  enough  for  any  of  us. ”26  They  were  consecrated  by  Bishops 
Paine  and  McTyeire  as  bishops  in  the  new  church.  The  two  new 
bishops  traveled  extensively  organizing  missions,  circuits,  stations, 
and  conferences  in  the  name  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Already  two  conferences  had  been  organized  in  Arkansas  and 
Texas.  By  1873  the  Northwest  Texas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Kansas 
conferences  had  been  organized.  Now  there  are  twelve  conferences 
in  the  boundary  of  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction. 

Prior  to  the  1894  General  Conference  the  three  Texas  confer- 
ences had  begun  a school  in  Tyler,  Texas,  on  a hundred  acres  of  land 
purchased  at  a cost  of  $2,000.  This  General  Conference  placed  its 
blessing  upon  this  institution,  Texas  College,  which  is  now  the  only 
surviving  school  of  this  denomination  in  the  southwest.  Other  schools 
that  were  short  lived  were  Haygood  Seminary,  Washington,  Arkansas, 
and  Houma  Seminary  at  Houma,  Louisiana. 

The  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  a relationship 
with  The  United  Methodist  Church  that  the  other  black  Methodist 
denominations  do  not  enjoy.  When  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  united  in  1939,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Southeastern  and  South 
Central  Jurisdictions  should  continue  this  historic  relationship  with 
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the  Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  the  1940  Discipline,  the 
following  recommendation  was  attached  to  the  Plan  of  Union: 

We  recommend  that  iinancial  support  of  the  Colored  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  be  continued  by  those  jurisdictional  divisions  with  which  said 
Church  is  historically  related  and  to  such  an  extent  as  those  Jurisdictions  may 
deem  wise.^^ 


IV.  INSTITUTIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

When  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  returned  to  the  Southland 
at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  to  assist  in  rehabilitation,  it  put  great 
emphasis  on  education  for  the  Negro.  Its  thesis  became  that  the 
illumination  of  the  mind  and  conversion  of  the  soul  had  to  be  inex- 
tricably bound  together.28 

The  Freedman’s  Aid  Society  was  organized  on  May  7,  1866,  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  one  of  its  earliest  reports.  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rust 
stated: 

Our  Missionaries  in  the  South  quickly  learned  that  their  labors  would 
he  fruitless,  unless  schools  should  he  established,  intelligence  tlisscminated 
and  the  teachings  from  the  pulpit  supplemcnteil  by  the  instruction  of  the 
school. 29 

During  the  first  year  of  operation,  ten  schools  were  established 
within  the  bounds  of  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction,  nine  in  Louisiana 
and  one  in  Arkansas.  These  schools  were  started  to  train  chiefly  the 
ignorant  former  slaves,  since  there  were  no  public  schools  they  could 
attend. 

One  of  the  time-honored  institutions  was  Gilbert  Academy  at 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  which  served  as  the  high  school  department 
of  New  Orleans  University  from  1918  to  1935.  When  New  Orleans 
University  merged  with  Straight  University,  Gilbert  Academy  was 
taken  over  entirely  by  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society.  It  later 
became  a private  school,  and  was  discontinued  in  June,  1949.  It 
rendered  an  invaluable  service  to  the  black  people  of  Louisiana. 

Dillard  University 

Colleges  were  also  started  by  the  Freedman’s  Aid  Society  for 
freedmen  of  the  southwest.  These  colleges  were  begun  primarily  to 
train  ministers.  One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  Mississippi  Mission 
Conference  in  its  first  session  was  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
a theological  institute.  The  institute  was  established  to  “educate  the 
colored  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. ”3°  “Color”  was 
not  a necessary  qualification  for  admission  as  a student,  for  the 
school  had  an  open  door  policy  from  the  beginning.  This  school, 
named  Thomson  Institute  in  honor  of  Bishop  Edward  Thomson,  was 
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opened  officially  on  January  16,  1866.  The  Rev.  John  Newman  was 
its  first  president,  and  the  first  sessions  were  held  in  the  First  Street 
Church.  Three  students  matriculated  on  the  first  day  and  eight  more 
were  enrolled  before  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

In  1871  the  Institute  moved  to  Baldwin,  Louisiana,  where  it  be- 
came an  integral  part  of  Thomson  University.  It  had  sixteen  students 
enrolled  in  1871,  all  attending  classes  at  night  in  order  to  accommo- 
date working  students.  In  1873  Thomson  Institute  merged  with 
Normal  and  Thomson  University  at  Bayou  Teche.  A philanthropist 
donated  $20,000  for  this  educational  venture.  When  these  schools 
merged,  the  new  institution  was  relocated  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
and  became  New  Orleans  University.  It  continued  its  night  class 
schedule  for  the  ministers. 

On  June  6,  1930  New  Orleans  University  was  merged  with 
Straight  University,  an  American  Missionary  Association  School.  It 
was  renamed  Dillard  University  in  honor  of  Dr.  James  Hardy  Dillard, 
a friend  of  Negro  education.  This  university  has  provided  leadership 
for  the  church  and  society  through  the  years.  Among  its  illustrious 
alumni  are  M.  S.  Davage,  J.  S.  Scott,  Sr.,  W.  T.  Handy,  Jr.,  M.  B.  C. 
Mason,  J.  W.  E.  Bowen,  Sr.,  David  Jones,  J.  B.  Randolph,  and  Bishop 
Alexander  Camphor. 

Wiley  College 

Wiley  College  was  the  first  college  to  be  established  by  the 
Freedman’s  Aid  Society  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  opening  offici- 
ally on  March  17,  1873.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Bishop  I.  W.  Wiley 
who  at  the  time  was  the  president  of  the  Freedman’s  Aid  Society.  Its 
first  president  was  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Moore. 

The  first  five  presidents  of  the  school  were  white.  The  first 
Negro  to  serve  as  president  was  the  Rev.  Isaiah  B.  Scott.  He  served 
for  three  years  and  until  he  was  elected  editor  of  the  Southwestern 
Christian  Advocate.  In  1896  Dr.  Matthew  W.  Dogan  began  a term  as 
president  that  lasted  for  forty-six  years,  the  longest  presidential 
career  among  the  presidents  serving  the  black  colleges  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church  in  the  southwest. 

This  college  has  provided  significant  leadership  for  the  church. 
A list  of  its  outstanding  alumni  must  include  Bishop  Willis  J.  King, 
Henry  B.  Pemberton,  its  first  graduate  and  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  in  Marshall,  Texas,  named  in  his  honor,  Henry  J.  Mason,  a 
business  executive  of  the  college,  Mrs.  Pinkie  D.  Johnson,  a teacher, 
Dr.  Allen  M.  Mayes  of  the  Board  of  Pension,  Dr.  Julius  S.  Scott,  Jr., 
president  of  Paine  College,  and  Mrs.  Vivian  Newton  Gray.  Two  other 


Three  black  leaders  who  made  contributions  in  educotion  were  (left  to  right) 
Julius  S.  Scott,  Sr.,  Willis  J.  King,  and  M.  Lafayette  Harris. 

men  have  served  as  president  of  their  alma  mater:  Dr.  T.  W.  Cole,  Sr., 
and  Dr.  Robert  E.  Hayes,  Sr. 

Philander  Smith  College 

The  third  black  college  to  be  established  in  the  bounds  of  the 
South  Central  Jurisdiction  was  Philander  Smith  College,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.  It  started  in  1868  as  an  elementary  school  in  Wesley 
Church  but  was  reorganized  as  Walden  Seminary  in  1877.  Its  name 
was  changed  to  Philander  Smith  College  in  1883,  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Philander  Smith  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  whose  wife  donated  $17,000 
to  the  school. 

Philander  Smith’s  first  president  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mason, 
who  served  from  1882  to  1897.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Cox, 
the  first  black  president;and  he  served  for  twenty-seven  years.  Two 
of  its  alumni  have  served  as  president  of  their  alma  mater:  George 
C.  Taylor  and  Roosevelt  D.  Crockett.  Four  others  must  be  included 
among  the  outstanding  alumni:  Miss  Theresa  Hoover,  the  associate 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Global  Ministries,  Dr.  Harry  Gibson,  the 
ombudsman  of  the  Board  of  Global  Ministries,  Dr.  M.  A.  Jackson, 
physician  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Dr.  C.  J.  Gray, 
district  superintendent  in  the  Missouri  West  Conference. 

Huston-Tillofson  College 

The  last  extant  Negro  college  established  in  the  South  Central 
Jurisdiction  was  Samuel  Huston  College,  Austin,  Texas.  About  1875 
it  had  its  humble  beginnings  as  a private  school  organized  in  St.  Paul 
Church,  Dallas,  for  black  children.  Later  it  became  a project  of  the 
West  Texas  Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  re- 
named Andrews  Normal  College.  The  school  was  beset  with  many 
difficulties.  In  1900  it  was  moved  to  Austin,  Texas,  and  named  Samuel 
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Huston  College  in  honor  of  an  Iowa  churchman  who  gave  $9,000  to 
strengthen  it.  In  1952  Samuel  Huston  College  merged  with  Tillotson 
College,  an  American  Missionary  Association  College,  and  the  merged 
school  was  renamed  Huston-Tillotson.  The  veteran  educator.  Dr.  M. 
S.  Davage,  was  brought  out  of  retirement  to  serve  as  its  first  presi- 
dent. 

Among  the  outstanding  alumni  of  the  college  must  be  mentioned 
two  bishops:  Prince  A.  Taylor,  Jr.  and  Ernest  T.  Dixon,  Jr.;  Karl  E. 
Downs,  a former  president  of  the  college;  James  P.  Brawley,  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  Clark  College;  Timothy  B.  Echols,  a veteran  in  the 
field  of  Christian  education;  Dr.  L.  L.  Haynes,  Jr.,  former  president 
of  Morristown  College;  Dr.  Maceo  D.  Pembroke,  pastor  of  Saint  Mark 
Church,  Chicago,  who  is  also  president  of  Black  Methodists  for 
Church  Renewal  (B.M.C.R.);  Dr.  William  J.  Washington,  district 
superintendent  of  the  Dallas  Central  District;  Dr.  John  T.  King,  now 
president  of  Huston-Tillotson  College;  and  Dr.  Connie  Y.  Conner, 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Personal  Health  Services,  Texas  State  Department 
of  Health.  Two  recent  graduates  are  making  history:  Minnie  F. 
Stein,  Board  of  Global  Ministries,  and  Dr.  Zan  W.  Holmes,  Jr.,  pro- 
fessor at  Perkins  School  of  Theology,  Dallas. 

George  R.  Smith  College 

One  other  college  that  must  be  included  in  the  list  is  the  George 
R.  Smith  College  of  Sedalia,  Missouri.  Two  daughters  of  George  R. 
Smith,  Mesdames  Smith  and  Cotton,  donated  in  1888  twenty-five  acres 
of  land,  valued  at  $25,000,  for  the  founding  of  a college  for  education, 
especially  for  colored  people. 

The  college  was  opened  in  1894  with  P.  A.  Cool  as  its  president 
for  the  first  two  years.The  last  president  of  the  school  was  Robert  B. 
Hayes  who  had  succeeded  Dr.  M.  S.  Davage  in  August,  1916.  On  April 
26,  1925,  George  R.  Smith  College  was  struck  by  a tragic  fire  in  which 
the  main  and  only  building  was  completely  destroyed.  The  decision 
was  made  not  to  open  the  school  for  the  school  term  1925-1926. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  a college  was  established  in  the 
boundary  of  each  black  annual  conference  in  the  South  Central  Juris- 
diction. These  colleges  have  been  invaluable  in  the  development  of 
Methodism  in  this  region. 

Health  Care  Centers 

In  addition  to  schools  and  colleges,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  established  other  institutions  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
freedom  in  this  region.  These  include  hospitals  and  homes. 

In  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  a medical  school  was  opened  in  1889 
to  prepare  physicians  and  dentists  for  the  medical  care  of  the  black 
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people  in  this  area.  This  school  trained  several  black  doctors  who 
have  rendered  significant  services  to  the  black  people.  It  was  indeed 
a dark  day  when  it  became  necessary  to  close  the  school  in  1910  due 
to  lack  of  money.  The  assets  were  transferred  to  Meharry  Medical 
College  in  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

In  conjunction  with  the  medical  college  in  New  Orleans  there 
was  also  established  Flint-Goodridge  Hospital.  This  hospital  provided 
internship  and  residence  opportunities  for  the  medical  students  and, 
in  addition,  provided  medical  services  for  black  people  that  they  were 
unable  to  receive  elsewhere.  Although  the  medical  school  was  dis- 
continued, the  hospital  still  continues  serving  the  people  of  Louisiana. 

In  1880  the  women  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  concluded 
that  young  black  women  needed  training  in  home-making.  On  June  8, 
1880  a group  of  interested  Methodists  convened  in  Trinity  Church  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  organized  the  Women’s  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety with  the  purpose  of  enlisting  and  organizing  “the  efforts  of 
Christian  women  in  behalf  of  the  needy  and  destitute  women  and 
children  of  the  South. ”3’  The  decision  to  work  in  the  South  was  due 
to  the  urgency  of  the  need  there. 

Due  credit  must  be  given  to  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Hartzell  for  initiating 
such  work  in  New  Orleans.  While  her  husband  was  serving  as  pastor 
of  Ames  Chapel  in'  the  city,  Mrs.  Hartzell  engaged  in  social  services 
for  the  Negro  people.  In  speaking  of  her  ministry.  Mason  Crum  has 
said  that  Mrs.  Hartzell  moved  in  and  out  among  the  Negroes  of  the 
city  visiting  in  the  homes,  ministering  to  the  sick,  and  aiding  them 
in  better  living.  She  is  also  credited  with  establishing  the  first  Day 
Care  Center  and  school  at  Wesley  Church  in  New  Orleans. 

Girls'  Homes  on  College  Campuses  — and  Elsewhere 

The  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society  began  at  first  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  Freedman’s  Aid  Society.  It  established  homes 
(which  were  essentially  college  dormitories  for  girls)  on  campuses  of 
colleges  already  established  by  the  Freedman’s  Aid  Society.  The  first 
model  home  in  the  Southwest  was  started  at  Philander  Smith  College 
at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  in  1884.  In  1888  a new  and  larger  building 
was  erected  to  meet  the  growing  need  made  possible  through  the 
generous  contributions  of  Mrs.  Adeline  Smith.  Named  in  her  honor, 
it  would  accommodate  sixteen  girls. 

In  1889  Peck  Home  was  established  on  the  New  Orleans  Univer- 
sity campus.  The  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Central 
New  York  Conference  contributed  the  money  for  this  home  as  a 
tribute  to  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Jesse  T.  Peck. 

The  King  Industrial  Home  was  established  on  Wiley  College 
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campus  in  1891,  named  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Jane  King  of  Delaware, 
Ohio.  In  her  will  she  left"  $2,300  to  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary 
Society. 

The  last  college  home  to  be  established  was  the  Eliza  Dee  Home 
at  Samuel  Huston  College.  This  home  was  different  from  the  others 
in  that  it  was  operated  cooperatively  by  the  Woman’s  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  and  the  administration  of  Samuel  Huston  College. 

The  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society  built  other  homes  in 
strategic  locations  that  were  not  related  to  colleges.  There  were  six 
such  homes  established,  only  one  of  which  was  built  in  the  southwest. 
In  1918  when  Gilbert  Academy  was  moved  to  New  Orleans,  the  Board 
of  Negro  Education  offered  the  property  at  Baldwin  to  the  Women’s 
Home  Missionary  Society.  It  consisted  of  thirty  acres  of  land  and 
$6,000  in  endowment.  The  property  was  converted  to  the  Sager- 
Brown  Home  and  named  for  Mrs.  Addie  G.  Sager  of  Syracuse,  New 
York,  former  conference  treasurer  of  the  Women’s  Home  Missionary 
Society,  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  M.  Brown  of  Elmira,  New  York,  who  was 
serving  at  that  time  as  president  of  the  Woman’s  Home  Missionary 
Society.  The  school  ranges  from  kindergarten  through  eighth  grade, 
serving  students  who  live  in  its  primary  service  area  as  well  as  those 
who  live  in  dormitories.  The  school  operates  on  a twelve-month  basis, 
the  summer  period  specializing  in  remedial  education  as  well  as  de- 
veloping the  student’s  skills  in  arts  and  crafts. 32 

In  1867  a home  was  established  in  New  Orleans  for  needy  senior 
citizens,  first  named  the  “Methodist  Asylum.’’  Later  the  name  was 
changed  to  LaFon  Home  in  honor  of  Tomy  LaFon,  the  famous  black 
metal  artist,  who  contributed  $10,000  to  the  institution  in  1872. 
The  home  was  a dream  of  two  Methodist  women.  Mother  Eliza  Gant 
and  Mrs.  Sarah  Robinson,  who  expended  themselves  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  home.  They  received  full  support  from  Wesley  and  First 
Street  churches.  This  home  provides  a unique  service  as  an  extended 
care  facility.  It  has  now  an  open  door  policy,  serving  both  black  and 
white  indigent  people. 

Methodism  extends  its  ministry  to  all  people  through  city  mis- 
sions, settlement  houses,  community  centers,  and  metropolitan  min- 
istries. At  present  there  are  two  community  centers  for  Negroes  in 
the  bounds  of  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction.  They  are  the  Bethlehem 
Center  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  People’s  Community  Center  at  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana.  These  centers  have  a four-fold  purpose:  (1)  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  people  in  the  community  in  the  field  of  recre- 
ation, child  care  and  welfare,  vocational  training,  better  housing,  and 
better  living  conditions,  (2)  to  recruit  and  train  future  leaders  of  the 
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race,  (3)  to  thaw  the  social  iceberg  existing  among  the  races,  and 
(4)  to  bring  persons  into  a vital  relationship  with  Christ. 33 

Gulfside  Assembly 

One  of  the  most  important  agencies  serving  Negro  Methodists  in 
the  Gulf  region  of  the  South  has  been  Gulfside  Assembly,  a “Chau- 
tauqua” for  the  people  in  the  New  Orleans  area.  Although  Gulfside 
Assembly  is  located  in  Waveland,  Mississippi,  it  has  served  the  black 
Methodists  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  from  its  inception.  This  assembly 
is  a fulfillment  of  a dream  of  Bishop  Robert  E.  Jones.  After  the  Bishop 
had  visited  Lakeside  Assembly  near  Sandusky,  Ohio,  he  was  moti- 
vated to  establish  a similar  institution  for  his  people  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

On  January  28,  1924,  Gulfside  Assembly  was  incorporated,  with 
these  incorporators  from  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction:  M.  S. 
Davage,  M.  W.  Dogan,  S.  W.  Brown  and  J.  L.  Farmer,  Sr.  This  assem- 
bly ground  has  provided  opportunities  for  interracial  meetings,  and 
has  been  a center  for  continuing  education  for  ministers  and  laymen. 
A “poor  boy”  school  was  established  at  the  beginning,  enabling  de- 
prived functional  illiterates  to  develop  salable  skills.  Several  have 
gone  from  there  and  prepared  themselves  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

The  Central  Christian  Advocate  — Voice  of  Black  People 

In  1868  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  authorized  publication  of  the  New  Orleans  Advocate  as  the 
official  organ  for  Negro  Methodists.  It  was  located  in  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  with  John  P.  Newman  as  its  first  editor.  Later  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  Southwestern  Christian  Advocate.  Black  Meth- 
odists cherished  this  paper  with  almost  the  same  reverence  they  had 
for  the  family  Bible.  Within  its  pages  one  could  read  what  other  black 
Methodists  were  doing,  and  it  served  as  the  primary  method  of  com- 
munication for  them.  The  following  men  served  as  editors  for  the 
Southwestern  Christian  Advocate:  J.  P.  Newman,  J.  C.  Hartzell, 
Hiram  Revels  (the  first  Negro  to  be  elected,  but  declined  the  posi- 
tion), Lewis  Cushman,  Marshall  M.  Taylor,  A.  E.  Albert,  E.  W.  S. 
Hammond,  I.  B.  Scott,  Robert  E.  Jones,  Lorenzo  King,  Alexander  P. 
Shaw,  and  Robert  N.  Brooks. 

In  1940  the  name  of  the  Southwestern  Christian  Advocate  was 
changed  to  the  Central  Christian  Advocate.  The  following  men  served 
as  editors:  Robert  N.  Brooks,  J.  W.  E.  Bowen,  Jr.,  Prince  A.  Taylor, 
Jr.,  and  L.  Scott  Allen.  Each  editor  since  1896  was  elevated  to  the 
episcopacy.  On  January  1,  1968  the  Central  Christian  Advocate  was 
published  for  its  last  time.  With  its  demise,  the  black  people  lost  a 
prophetic  voice  for  them  in  the  church.  It  had  used  the  printer’s  ink 
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to  fight  against  social  wrongs  in  the  church  and  society  for  one 
hundred  years. 

V.  THE  CENTRAL  JURISDICTION  INTERLUDE,  1940-1968 

The  period  of  the  Central  Jurisdiction  in  the  history  of  Metho- 
dism may  be  described  as  an  interlude.  Webster’s  ' New  Collegiate 
Dictionary  gives  several  meanings  to  the  word  “interlude.”  One  is 
apropos  in  this  regard:  Anything  that  fills  time  between  two  events. 
The  Central  Jurisdiction  was  filling  time  between  two  Plans  of  Union. 
The  first  event  created  the  Central  Jurisdiction;  the  second  event 
abolished  the  Central  Jurisdiction.  The  waiting  time  was  twenty-eight 
years. 

Creation  of  the  Jurisdiction 

The  Central  Jurisdiction  was  a structural  arrangement  in  The 
Methodist  Church  that  most  black  Methodists  disdained.  They  did  not 
approve  of  it  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  It  was  placed  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  thus  not  subject  to  change  by  the  General  Conference; 
the  annual  conferences  also  had  to  vote  on  a constitutional  amend- 
ment. (2)  The  Central  Jurisdiction  was  a segregated  unit  in  The 
Methodist  Church,  for  only  the  black  conferences  were  included  in 
it.  Only  the  Central  Jurisdiction  overlapped  other  jurisdictions;  other 
jurisdictions  had  regional  boundaries. 

The  black  conferences  in  the  South  Central  region  indicated  their 
protest  in  their  overwhelming  vote  against  the  Plan.s^  The  following 
is  the  record  of  the  voting  pattern  in  these  conferences: 

Voting  for  Voting  against  Not  voting 


Central  West 

29 

24 

0 

Louisiana 

17 

127 

0 

Southwest 

20 

65 

0 

Texas 

27 

87 

0 

West  Texas 

83 

45 

0 

Although  the  black  conferences  were  outvoted  by  other  conferences 
in  the  three  uniting  denominations,  the  black  people  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted the  will  of  the  majority.  It  soon  became  the  resolve  of  the  black 
people  to  use  the  Central  Jurisdiction  as  an  intrument  of  change  to 
enable  the  church  to  become  more  Christian  in  character. 

At  the  Second  Central  Jurisdictional  Conference  in  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina  in  1944  Bishop  Alexander  P.  Shaw  delivered  the 
message  of  the  College  of  Bishops.  He  expressed  the  feeling  of  black 
people  in  these  words: 

We  accept  the  setting  apart  of  a Central  Juri.stliclion  only  as  an  admin- 
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istrative  arrangement  for  the  Negro  membership  in  The  Methodist  Church. 
We  are  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  any  Methodists  or  others  who  think  such 
a plan  necessary  in  a truly  Christian  brotherhood.  We  consider  it  expedient 
only  on  account  of  the  Christian  childhood  of  some  American  Methodists 
who  need  a little  coddling  until  they  can  grow  into  full  grown  manhood 
and  womanhood  in  Christ  Jesus.  We  are  hoping  that  in  the  Near  Future 
our  Methodism  may  become  sufficiently  Christian  in  character  and  maturity 
to  find  a more  excellent  way.^^ 

The  “Near  Future”  was  a quarter  of  a century.  The  “more  excel- 
lent way”  was  union  with  another  Christian  denomination.  It  was 
easier  to  adopt  a new  Plan  of  Union  than  to  amend  the  old  Plan  of 
Union. 

Re-Union  With  Black  Methodisf  Proestants 

When  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  merged  in  1939, 
black  Methodists  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  were  united  with 
black  Methodists  in  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  after  a century 
of  separation.  Within  the  boundary  of  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction 
were  the  following  black  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church:  Arkansas  Mission,  Dallas  Colored  Mission,  and  the  Colorado- 
Texas  Colored  Mission.  The  ministers  and  members  of  these  black 
conferences  of  the  three  uniting  churches  joined  forces  in  the  new 
Methodist  Church. 

In  1940  there  were  75,468  black  Methodist  members  in  the  South 
Central  Jurisdiction.  There  were  401  ministers  in  the  effective  rela- 
tionship; 83  in  the  retired  relationship.  There  were  116  men  serving 
as  accepted  supplies  in  these  five  conferences. 

Christian  Education  and  the  Contributions  of  T.  B.  Echols 

John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  enjoined  his  preachers 
to  give  themselves  to  teaching: 

Where  there  are  ten  children  in  a society,  meet  them  at  least  an  hour 
every  week.  Talk  with  them  every  time  you  see  any  at  home.  Pray  in 
earnest  for  them.  Diligently  instruct  . . . ‘But  I have  no  gift  for  this,’  said 
one.  Gift  or  no  gift,  you  are  to  do  it;  else  you  are  not  called  to  be  a Metho- 
dist preacher. 

The  1864  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
authorized  pastors  to 

organize  the  baptized  children  of  the  church  into  classes,  and  appoint 
suitable  leaders  (male  or  female)  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  . . . instruct  them 
in  the  nature,  design,  and  obligations  of  baptism  and  the  truths  of  religion 
necessary  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation. 
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The  Central  Jurisdiction  leaders  sought  in  1944  to  highlight 
Christian  education  by  establishing  a strong  program  in  every  church 
in  black  Methodism.  It  began  by  enlarging  its  leadership  in  the  field 
of  Christian  education.  In  1944  there  were  only  three  full-time  execu- 
tive secretaries  in  Christian  education,  but  by  1948  there  were  twelve 
serving  fourteen  conferences.  There  was  an  executive  secretary  in 
each  of  the  conferences  now  found  in  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction. 

No  person  in  the  boundary  of  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction  has 
been  more  of  an  advocate  of  Christian  education  than  Dr.  Timothy  B. 
Echols.  Some  of  his  peers  referred  to  him  as  “the  Sunday  school 
man,”  but  thousands  of  youth  throughout  the  New  Orleans  Area  re- 
ferred to  him  affectionately  as  “T.  B.”  T.  B.  allowed  no  generational 
gap  between  him  and  the  youth.  Many  people  today  in  the  ministry 
and  service  of  the  church  attest  they  made  their  commitment  to  full 
time  Christian  service  at  a campfire  of  a youth  institute  conducted 
by  “T.  B.” 

Dr.  Echols’  ministry  may  be  divided  roughly  into  three  periods: 
(1)  His  work  with  youth,  in  which  he  spent  two  thirds  of  his  entire 
ministry.  One  aspect  of  this  was  establishing  the  Religious  Education 
Department  at  Samuel  Huston  College.  He  was  the  Area  Secretary  of 
the  New  Orleans  Area  from  1934  to  1944  and  Executive  Secretary  of 
Christian  Education  of  the  West  Texas  Conference  from  1944  to  1948. 
He  refused  a job  with  a general  board  to  continue  his  work  with  the 
youth  of  the  church.  It  is  no  secret  that  his  ministry  was  almost 
gratis.  (2)  His  service  as  a staff  member  of  the  Board  of  Pensions, 
where  he  served  from  1948  until  his  retirement  in  1963.  (3)  His  min- 
istry as  a pastor  of  a local  church.  Here  he  showed  his  continued 
passionate  concern  for  young  people.  Here  he  demonstrated  that  the 


Three  lay  persons  who  hove  rendered  great  service  to  the  church  in  the  south 
central  area  are  (left  to  right)  Matthew  S.  Davage,  J.  Ernest  Wilkins,  and  John 
T.  King. 
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principles  of  Christian  education  which  he  had  advocated  for  forty 
years  or  more  would  work  in  a local  church. 

Many  other  persons  from  Texas  have  followed  in  this  ministry. 
John  A.  Greene  left  the  college  professorship  to  serve  as  a staff 
member  of  the  General  Board  of  Education  in  the  Division  of  the 
Local  Church.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Ernest  T.  Dixon,  Jr., 
another  native  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  who  left  the  office  of  Executive 
Secretary  of  Christian  Education  in  the  West  Texas  Conference.  Still 
another  Texan,  William  J.  Washington,  followed  Dr.  Dixon  to  this 
position  with  the  Board  of  Education.  As  if  that  would  not  be  enough 
for  Texas,  Willard  Williams,  another  native  Texan,  served  also  in 
the  Board  of  Education. 

Black  Colleges  and  Contributions  of  Dr.  Matthew  S.  Davage 

The  Negro  colleges  of  The  United  Methodist  Church  are  still 
making  significant  contribution  to  the  church  and  society.  Black 
leadership  is  still  being  nurtured  in  black  colleges.  In  1956  this  writer 
reported  that  44.8  per  cent  of  the  students  enrolled  at  Gammon  Semi- 
nary were  products  of  black  Methodist  colleges. 3 a In  1965  the  writer 
reminded  the  church  that  there  were  414  black  graduates  from  theo- 
logical seminaries  from  1960  to  1964  for  all  Protestant  denominations. 
Of  this  number,  sixty-eight  per  cent  completed  their  theological  train- 
ing at  church  related  institutions. aa  Black  colleges  have  through  a 
century  served  to  prepare  leaders  for  service  in  church  and  society. 
They  have  prepared  men  and  women  but  have  always  been  short- 
changed in  adequate  financial  support. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  educator  in  the  field  of  higher 
education  among  Negroes  has  been  Matthew  Simpson  Davage.  He 
was  a veteran  in  higher  education.  With  the  exception  of  ten  years 
as  the  business  manager  of  the  Southwestern  Christian  Advocate,  his 
entire  service  record  has  been  in  this  field.  Matthew  S.  Davage,  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Davage,  was  born  in  Shreveport, 
Louisiana,  on  July  16,  1879,  and  reared  in  a Methodist  parsonage.  He 
grew  up  in  the  Crescent  City,  where  he  received  his  academic  train- 
ing through  college,  graduating  from  New  Orleans  University  in 
1900.  Upon  graduation  from  this  university,  he  was  employed  as  the 
professor  of  mathematics  for  five  years.  In  1905  he  was  elected  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Southwestern  Christian  Advocate.  During  this 
time  (in  1912)  he  was  named  as  a member  of  the  Book  Committee  and 
served  in  that  role  (later  on  the  Board  of  Publication)  for  forty-four 
years. 

In  1915  he  returned  to  the  field  of  higher  education  by  assuming 
the  presidency  of  George  R.  Smith  College  in  Sedalia,  Missouri,  and 
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served  there  for  one  year.  He  served  five  other  colleges  as  president: 
Haven  Institute,  Meridian-  Mississippi,  1916-1917;  Samuel  Huston, 
Austin,  Texas,  1917-1920;  Rust  College,  Holy  Springs,  Mississippi, 
1920-1924;  Clark  College,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  1924-1941;  Huston-Tillot- 
son  College,  Austin,  Texas,  1952-1955.  He  served  six  institutions  as 
president  for  twenty-nine  years. 

In  1940  the  boards  and  agencies  of  The  Methodist  Church  were 
restructured,,  and  Dr.  Davage  was  elected  an  associate  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  He  had  the  responsibility  of  raising  funds 
within  the  church  for  the  support  of  Negro  colleges.  In  addition,  he 
gave  leadership  to  the  thawing  of  the  social  iceberg  among  the  races 
in  the  church.  The  third  responsibility  was  to  promote  Race  Relations 
Day.  Under  his  leadership  the  church  responded  amazingly:  The  first 
year  the  fund  amounted  to  $27,363,  but  in  1952,  the  year  Dr.  Davage 
retired,  the  church  contributed  $239,000. 

The  shortest  list  of  outstanding  churchmen  in  the  denomination 
must  include  Matthew  Davage.  Among  the  laymen  in  black  Metho- 
dism, he  ranked  number  one.  In  paying  tribute  to  him.  Dr.  J.  P. 
Brawl ey  said: 

Dr.  Davage  has  long  been  known  as  a man  who  can  sing  with  poets, 
converse  with  philosophers,  see  with  prophets,  and  have  empathy  for  the 
oppressed  and  the  needy. 

He  departed  this  life  September  20,  1976,  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Board  of  Missions  in  fhe  Jurisdiction 

The  General  Board  of  Missions  gave  assistance  in  helping  to 
strengthen  the  ministries  of  the  black  churches  in  this  region.  It  pro- 
vided financial  support,  and  served  also  in  a consultative  role.  It 
conducted  three  pastors’  schools  for  ministers  annually  in  the  South 
Central  Jurisdiction.  These  early  efforts  in  continuing  education  for 
ministers  provided  courses  in  Bible,  parish  administration.  Town  and 
Country  Work,  and  urban  sociology.  They  were  called  “refresher” 
courses.  The  schools  were  conducted  on  the  campuses  of  Philander 
Smith  College,  Wiley  College,  and  Samuel  Huston  (and  Huston-Tillot- 
son)  College  annually. 

Another  service  sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Missions  was  to  em- 
ploy college  students  and  seminarians  for  the  summer  who  were  sent 
to  mission  situations  in  neglected  areas  to  conduct  vacation  church 
schools.  Many  students  received  Christian  training  through  these 
schools  who  had  never  darkened  a church  door  before. 

The  board  also  provided  salary  supplements  for  the  black  preach- 
ers in  this  region.  Most  of  the  black  ministers  have  lived  on  the  pov- 
erty level  throughout  their  ministerial  careers,  and  through  support 
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from  the  General  Board  of  Missions  the  salaries  have  increased  ap- 
preciably. 

The  Board  of  Missions  and  Church  Extension  helped  local  con- 
gregations to  erect  churches  suitable  for  worship.  Many  loans  have 
been  granted  to  black  congregations  at  low  interest  rates  and,  in 
addition,  donations  have  been  granted.  Architectural  help  has  also 
been  available  and,  in  some  cases,  the  board  has  provided  workers  to 
construct  churches  and  parsonages. 

Before  1970  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction  approved  of  a Gen- 
eral Advance  Special  to  help  renovate  the  parsonages  and  churches 
among  black  Methodists  in  the  boundary  of  the  South  Central  Juris- 
diction. A percentage  of  the  Advance  Special  was  used  to  increase 
the  pastoral  support  of  the  poorly  paid  black  ministers. 

Methodisf  Women  and  Men  at  Work  in  the  Jurisdiction 

When  the  Central  Jurisdiction  was  created  great  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  strengthening  of  men’s  clubs  and  women’s  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  jurisdiction.  The  women  launched  their  juris- 
dictional organization  by  electing  Mrs.  Margaret  Davis  Bowen  as 
president.  She  was  the  principal  of  Gilbert  Academy  in  New  Orleans, 
and  served  from  1940  to  1948.  She  was  succeeded  as  president  by 
Mrs.  Ruth  W.  Carter,  who  served  from  1948  to  1956;  both  leaders 
were  from  the  Louisiana  Conference.  Both  served  well  the  juris- 
diction. Emphasis  was  placed  upon  strong  organization  on  the  con- 
ference, district,  and  local  church  levels.  Their  goal  was  a society  in 
each  local  church. 

Each  annual  conference  Woman’s  Society  of  Christian  Service 
was  organized  in  the  first  quadrennium  of  the  Central  Jurisdiction. 
The  first  president  of  the  Central  West  Conference  was  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Kelly;  Louisiana  Conference  selected  Mrs.  M.  F.  Strong,  the  Texas 
Conference  chose  Mrs.  Bertha  Scott,  and  the  West  Texas  Conference 
selected  Mrs.  K.  W.  McMillan.  The  1944  Jurisdictional  Episcopal  Mes- 
sage commended  the  women  in  these  words: 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  way  the  women  of  our  constituency 
have  accepted  the  mandate  of  the  United  Church  in  giving  up  the  old  or- 
ganizations among  the  women  of  the  Church  and  are  entering  so  enthusi- 
astically into  the  organizations  and  promotion  of  the  great  women’s  organi- 
zation.^* 

The  Board  of  Lay  Activities  was  organized  in  the  Central  Juris- 
diction at  a more  snail-like  pace.  The  conference  elected  as  their  lay 
leaders  the  following:  Central  West  Conference,  Arsania  Williams; 
Louisiana  Conference,  T.  L.  Miller;  Southwest  Conference,  J.  H. 
Touchstone,  who  was  succeeded  by  J.  S.  Collins;  Texas  Conference, 
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T.  W.  Patrick  (1940-1947);  West  Texas  Conference,  J.  S.  Henry  (1940- 
1945),  who  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Brown  of  Dallas,  Texas.  These 
lay  persons  worked  assiduously  to  establish  chartered  organizations 
in  each  local  charge. 

Evangelical  United  Brethren  Members  and  Blacks 

The  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church,  according  to  one  of  its 
historians,  had  “desultory  contacts  with  the  American  Negroes. 
Perhaps  the  earliest  attempt  to  establish  a Negro  Mission  was  in 
1822,  when  a Negro  named  Daniel  Wilson  opened  his  home  in  Orwigs- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Rev.  John  Seybert.  There  was  no  sustained 
effort  in  recruiting  black  members. 

At  the  time  of  union  in  1968  there  were  four  annual  conferences 
of  this  denomination  located  in  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction.  They 
were  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Oklahoma-Texas  conferences, 
but  none  of  them  had  any  black  churches. 

VI.  REALIGNMENTS  AND  MERGERS,  1964-1972 

In  1964  the  Central  Jurisdictional  Conference  realigned  its 
annual  conferences  in  order  that  all  conferences  would  fall  within 
the  regional  jurisdictions  in  which  they  were  primarily  located.  This 
was  designed  to  facilitate  the  ease  of  merging  with  regional  confer- 
ences. 

Southwestern  Area 

Approval  was  given  to  the  Central  West  Conference  to  transfer 
into  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction  and  merge  with  the  Missouri  East 
and  the  Missouri  West  Conferences.  Black  churches  from  this  con- 
ference had  already  been  transferred  to  the  Iowa  Conferences,  Kansas 
Conferences,  Nebraska  Conference,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Confer- 
ence under  special  legislation.  Included  in  this  piecemeal  transfer 
were  2,296  church  members  and  eleven  ministers  into  the  confer- 
ences of  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction.  Three  ministers  and  736 
members  were  transferred  to  the  Western  Jurisdiction.  This  confer- 
ence had  a unique  history  in  that  churches  within  its  boundary  were 
also  within  three  of  the  regional  jurisdictions. 

The  1964  Jurisdictional  Conference  took  three  other  significant 
actions  as  relating  to  the  work  in  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction.  The 
New  Orleans  Area  (first  created  in  1912)  was  renamed  the  South- 
western Area  and  was  now  to  be  composed  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Confer- 
ence, Louisiana  Conference,  Southwest  Conference,  and  West  Texas 
Conference.  The  Gulf  Coast  Conference  mentioned  here  was  formerly 
the  Texas  Conference  which  had  existed  for  ninety-seven  years.  The 
Southwestern  Area  as  reconstituted  was  composed  of  four  annual 


Three  bishops  from  outside  the  region  who  served  well  were  (left  to  right)  Robert 
E.  Jones,  Robert  N.  Brooks,  and  Noah  W.  Moore,  Jr. 

conferences  with  an  aggregate  church  membership  of  63,771.  There 
were  247  ministerial  members  in  the  effective  relationship;  68  men 
were  already  retired.  One  hundred  and  one  churches  were  served  by 
approved  supply  pastors. 

The  Gulf  Coast  Conference 

In  1964  the  Gulf  Coast  Conference  reported  19,952  full  church 
members  in  180  churches.  Seventy-three  of  these  churches  had  fewer 
than  200  members,  and  only  8 had  more  than  500  members.  Ninety- 
two  ministers  were  in  the  effective  relationship;  10  were  already 
retired.  In  this  year  32  persons  were  serving  as  approved  supply 
pastors,  and  the  median  age  of  those  in  the  effective  relationship  was 
57.0  years. 

The  Gulf  Coast  Conference  blazed  the  way  in  securing  equal 
pension  benefits  for  all  ministers  in  merged  conferences.  It  sought  a 
declaratory  decision  from  the  Judicial  Council  on  the  merger  agree- 
ment with  the  Texas  Conference  regarding  pension  benefits  of  black 
ministers.  Prior  to  the  Judicial  Council’s  decision,  the  1970  General 
Conference  approved  a single  pension  rate  for  all  ministers  in  merged 
conferences. -*3  Following  the  action  of  the  General  Conference  the 
request  for  a declaratory  decision  became  moot.  On  April  23,  1971, 
the  request  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Conference  was  withdrawn. 

The  Louisiana  Conference 

In  1964  the  Louisiana  Conference  reported  20,475  full  church 
members  in  146  churches.  Sixty-eight  of  these  churches  had  fewer 
than  200  members,  and  only  5 had  more  than  500  members.  Fifty- 
three  ministers  were  in  the  effective  relationship;  16  were  already 
retired.  The  median  age  of  those  in  the  effective  relationship  was 
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54.8  years.  Thirty-two  persons  were  serving  as  approved  supply 
pastors. 

The  Louisiana  Conference  (C.J.)  took  an  offensive  stance  regard- 
ing transfer  and  merger  with  the  Louisiana  Conference  (S.C.J.).  The 
Central  Jurisdiction  leaders  were  accused  of  impeding  the  progress 
of  the  abolition  of  the  Central  Jurisdiction  for  their  own  selfish  in- 
terests. On  June  17,  1960,  the  Louisiana  Conference  voted  unani- 
mously to  transfer  into  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction  and  to  merge 
simultaneously  with  the  Louisiana  Conference  of  the  South  Central 
Jurisdiction.  This  action  dispelled  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  that 
this  conference  meant  business. 

The  Southwest'  Conference 

The  Southwest  Conference  reported  in  1972  only  3,079  mem- 
bers in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  in  64  churches.  Fory-two  or  65.6  per 
cent  of  these  churches  had  fewer  than  200  members,  and  only  1 
church  had  more  than  500  members.  There  were  29  ministers  in  the 
effective  relationship;  12  were  already  retired.  The  median  age  of 
those  in  the  effective  relationship  was  55.9  years.  Fifteen  charges 
were  served  by  approved  supply  pastors. 

The  West  Texas  Conference 

The  West  Texas  Conference  reported  20,333  full  church  members 
in  1964.  It  had  157  churches,  but  77  of  these  had  fewer  than  200  mem- 
bers, and  11  churches  had  500  members  or  more.  There  were  73  min- 
isters in  the  effective  relationship;  30  were  retired.  The  median  age 
of  those  in  the  effective  relationship  was  56.2  years.  Thirty-two  per- 
sons were  serving  as  approved  supply  pastors. 

Conference  Mergers 

In  1970  the  Louisiana  “B”  (black  conference)  and  the  Louisiana 
“A”  (white)  merged  and  became  the  new  Louisiana  Conference.  It 
included  all  United  Methodists  in  the  state.  At  the  time  of  merger, 
Louisiana  “B”  Conference  reported  black  churches  with  a total 
church  membership  of  17,390.  There  were  63  ministers  in  full  con- 
nection and  5 probationers.  Twenty-two  associate  members  were 
serving  churches  at  the  time  of  merger. 

During  the  same  year,  the  Gulf  Coast  Conference  merged  with 
the  Texas  Conference  and  became  the  new  Texas  Conference.  The 
Gulf  Coast  Conference  reported  a total  church  membership  of  19,367 
in  192  churches.  The  ministerial  membership  consisted  of  124  minis- 
ters in  full  connection.  In  addition,  there  were  3 probationers  and  9 
associate  members. 

The  West  Texas  Conference  merged  with  the  Central  Texas, 
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North  Texas,  Northwest  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  the  Southwest  Texas 
Conference  in  1970.  Unlike  the  Louisiana  and  the  Texas  Conferences, 
this  conference  was  divided  among  five  conferences  over  which  it 
overlapped.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  a few  ministers 
and  churches  were  transferred  into  each  of  these  regional  confer- 
ences. There  were  134  black  churches  with  a total  church  member- 
ship of  16,336.  Ninety-one  ministers  were  in  full  connection  and  6 
probationers  were  transferred  into  these  conferences.  In  addition, 
there  were  10  associate  members. 

The  last  conference  to  merge  with  regional  conferences  was  the 
Southwest  in  1973.  It  too  transferred  a few  members  and  minis- 
ters into  three  regional  conferences:  Little  Rock,  North  Arkansas, 
and  Oklahoma.  At  the  time  of  merger  the  Southwest  Conference  re- 
ported a total  of  28  ministers  in  full  connection  and  6 associate  mem- 
bers. It  reported  a total  church  membership  of  3,206  in  26  charges. 

Profile  of  Block  Pastors  and  Members,  1964 

From  1964  to  1970  the  conferences  of  the  Southwestern  Area 
admitted  only  38  ministers  in  full  connection.  For  the  same  period 
62  ministers  terminated  their  effective  relationship  by  retirement. 
Another  72  terminated  their  relationship  through  death.  For  every 
one  minister  to  enter  the  ministry  in  the  area,  three  men  terminated 
their  effective  relationship. 

In  1976  there  were  197  ordained  black  pastors  and  91  black  lay 
pastors  in  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction.  Almost  32  per  cent  (31.9) 
are  55  years  of  age  or  older.  These  men  are  serving  in  15  conferences 
of  the  jurisdiction,  and  139  of  them  are  serving  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas. 

The  profile  reveals  further  that  6 predominantly  white  congre- 
gations are  served  by  black  pastors.  Twenty-seven  black  congrega- 
tions are  being  served  by  white  pastors.  With  the  black  ministerial 
manpower  being  reduced  at  an  increasing  rate,  more  white  ministers 
will  need  to  share  their  witness  among  black  churches. 

A cursory  examination  of  the  Profile  of  Black  United  Methodist 
membership  indicates  that  there  are  58,781  full  members  in  the  jur- 
isdiction now.  This  number  approximates  2.9  per  cent  of  total  United 
Methodist  membership  in  the  jurisdiction.  In  the  total  church  there 
are  353,326  members,  who  comprise  3.52  per  cent  of  the  total  United 
Methodist  membership. 

VII.  CHURCH  - WIDE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Black  Methodists  from  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction  have  ren- 
dered invaluable  services  to  the  entire  church.  As  delegates  to  the 
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General  Conference  they  have  participated  in  the  law-making  pro- 
cess. Herein  they  have  participated  in  decision-making  on  the  highest 
level  of  the  church.  They  have  participated  in  the  election  and  as- 
signment of  bishops  at  the  Jurisdictional  Conference.  Some  have 
served  as  staff  members  of  general  boards  and  agencies  in  consul- 
tative roles.  Several  have  been  elected  to  the  governing  boards  of 
general  boards  and  agencies  in  which  they  have  participated  in  the 
decision  making  for  these  bodies.  Above  all,  some  have  been  called 
to  the  highest  office  of  the  church.  These  facts  will  be  detailed  in  the 
following  paragraphs. 

General  and  Jurisdictional  Delegates 

From  1940  to  1966  there  have  been  seven  General  Conferences 
and  one  special  session  of  the  Conference.  There  have  also  been 
seven  sessions  of  the  Central  Jurisdictional  Conference,  at  which 
thirteen  bishops  were  elected. 

There  have  been  forty-eight  different  persons  elected  as  dele- 
gates to  the  General  Conference  across  these  years.  Twenty-four 
were  ministerial  and  twenty-four  lay  delegates. 

The  occupational  profile  of  the  lay  delegates  indicates  that  ten 
were  professional:  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  etc.;  four  were  sales 
workers.  Five  were  classified  as  clerical  and  five  were  employed  as 
housewives.  In  a significant  division,  twelve  were  men  and  twelve 
were  women.  Except  for  three,  all  came  from  churches  located  in 
metropolitan  areas  of  100,000  or  more  in  population. 

The  ministerial  delegates  are  classified  into  four  categories: 
thirteen  were  pastors  when  first  elected  as  general  conference  dele- 
gates, six  were  district  superintendents,  four  were  college  presidents, 
and  one  was  a staff  member  of  a general  board. 

Since  1966  there  have  been  delegates  elected  from  the  merged 
conferences  as  well.  Five  delegates  were  elected  in  1968  from  the 
merged  conferences,  and  fourteen  were  elected  in  1976. 

In  addition  to  the  forty-eight  General  Conference  delegates, 
sixty-one  different  delegates  have  been  elected  to  the  Jurisdictional 
Conferences.  Thirty  were  lay  delegates,  fourteen  male  and  sixteen 
female,  and  of  this  number  one  delegate  was  retired  and  eight  were 
housewives.  The  occupational  profile  shows  that  seven  were  profes- 
sional, three  were  craftsmen,  two  were  sales  workers,  five  were  man- 
agers, two  were  clerical  and  two  laborers. 

There  were  thirty-one  ministerial  delegates.  Of  the  thirty-one 
different  ministerial  delegates  elected,  seventeen  were  pastors;  ten 
were  district  superintendents.  Two  were  professors  in  colleges,  and 
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one  was  a college  president;  and  one  ministerial  delegate  was  a staff 
member  of  a general  board. 

Some  ministerial  and  lay  delegates  were  honored  several  times 
in  being  selected  as  the  delegates  to  the  General  Conference.  From 
1940  to  1976  the  following  delegates  served  in  five  or  more  general 
conferences: 


L.  B.  Felder 
W.  T.  Handy,  Jr. 
W.  D.  Lester 
G.  Leon 

Netterville,  Jr. 
John  T.  King 
Allen  M.  Mayes 


1956,  1960,  1964,  1966,  1968,  1970 

1964,  1966,  1968,  1970,  1972,  1976 

1956,  1960,  1964,  1966,  1972 

1964,  1966,  1968,  1970,  1972 

1956,  1960,  1964,  1966,  1968,  1970,  1972,  1976 

1964,  1966,  1968,  1970,  1972,  1976 


In  addition,  T.  B.  Echols  was  elected  to  the  following  jurisdictional 
conferences:  1940,  1944,  1948,  1952,  and  1956. 


Sfaff  Members  on  General  Agencies 

Prior  to  1964,  few  black  staff  members  had  been  elected  to  serve 
on  the  general  boards  and  agencies  of  the  church.  In  most  cases, 
black  members  served  as  field  staff  on  the  several  boards  and 
agencies. 

The  first  Negro  to  serve  as  a corresponding  secretary  of  a gen- 
eral board  was  Madison  C.  B.  Mason. He  was  elected  to  serve  as 
the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  ITeedman’s  Aid  and  Southern 
Education  Society.  He  was  elected  in  1896  and  served  until  1912.  A 
native  of  Louisiana,  he  was  born  in  1851  and  died  in  1915  in  Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 

The  following  black  staff  officers  had  served  with  general  boards 
and  agencies  from  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction  prior  to  1964: 


Board  of  Education 
Matthew  S.  Davage  1941-1959 
Ernest  T.  Dixon,  Jr.  1952-1965 
John  A.  Greene  1943-1952 

Board  of  Evangelism 
Woodie  D.  Lester  1952-1969 

Board  of  Missions 
Theresa  Hoover  1947- 


Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns 
W.  Astor  Kirk  1961-1967 

Board  of  World  Peace 

John  W.  Haywood  1948-1953 

Board  of  Pensions 

Timothy  B.  Echols  1948-1963 


In  1964  the  Committee  of  Five  of  the  Central  Jurisdiction  sent 
a memorial  to  the  General  Conference  requesting  that  the  church 
establish  an  open  door  policy  regarding  the  employment  of  staff  to 
the  several  boards.  This  memorial  resulted  in  this  legislation: 
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It  shall  be  the  policy  of  The  Methodist  Church  that  all  administrative 
agencies  and  institutions  ...  (a)  recruit,  employ,  utilize,  recompense  and 
promote  their  professional  staff  and  other  personnel  without  regard  to  race, 
color  or  sex;  and  (b)  fulfill  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  a manner 
which  does  not  involve  racial  segregation  or  discrimination.'^^ 

By  approving  this  memorial  The  Methodist  Church  went  on 
record  as  having  an  open  door  policy  regarding  its  employment  poli- 
cies. Competence  became  the  qualification  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  sex. 

Since  1964  the  following  black  staff  officers  have  been  elected 
to  the  general  boards  and  egencies  from  the  South  Central  Jurisdic- 
tion: 

Board  of  Global  Ministries 

Minnie  F.  Stein,  Executive  Secretary  of  Children  & Youth 
Ministries 

Negail  Riley,  Assistant  General  Secretary  of  Minority  Affairs 

Ruth  Gilbert,  Executive  Secretary  of  Community  Action 

Board  of  Discipleship 

Melvin  G.  Talbert,  General  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Disciple- 
ship 

James  Lyles,  Director  of  Short  Term  Evangelistic  Ministries 

Willard  Williams,  Assistant  General  Secretary,  Division  of 
Education,  Section  of  Local  Church  Education 

W.  J.  Washington,  Director,  Services  to  Conference  Directors 

Board  of  Higher  Education  and  Ministry 

Daniel  W.  Wynn,  Director,  Office  of  College  Support 

Board  of  Pensions 

Allen  M.  Mayes,  Assistant  General  Secretary 

Board  of  Publication 

W.  T.  Handy,  Jr.,  Vice  President,  The  United  Methodist  Pub- 
lishing House 

In  almost  every  case  these  blacks  are  serving  in  decision-making 
at  the  highest  level,  and  not  in  symbolic  or  honorary  positions. 

Blacks  on  Boards  of  General  Agencies 

One  positive  gain  from  the  creation  of  the  Central  Jurisdiction 
was  that  many  blacks  served  as  members  of  the  boards  of  the  general 
agencies  of  the  church.  It  was  not  a special  favor  for  this  jurisdic- 
tion because  all  jurisdictions  were  accorded  the  same  rights  and 
privileges.  The  chart  on  page  140  carries  the  names  of  those  who 
served  on  the  various  agencies. 
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In  addition  to  those  who  had  served  on  the  agencies  listed  above, 
numerous  Central  Jurisdiction  members  have  given  time,  energy, 
and  guidance  to  several  other  special  agencies  of  the  church.  Among 
these  were  the  following: 

Commission  on  Christian  Higher  Education  — John  T.  King,  Julius 
S.  Scott,  Sr.,  Robert  E.  Hunt,  John  A.  Greene. 

Commission  on  Interjurisdictional  Relations  — Cosum  M.  Luster, 
John  T.  King,  Bishop  Noah  W.  Moore,  Jr.,  Bishop  Willis  J.  King. 

Commission  on  Promotion  and  Cultivation  — Bishop  Matthew  W. 
Clair,  W.  T.  Handy,  Jr.,  M.  Lafayette  Harris. 

Commission  on  Deaconness  Work  — Mrs.  George  W.  Carter. 

Commission  on  Material  for  Training  in  Church  Membership  — 
Bishop  Noah  W.  Moore,  Jr. 

Commission  on  Church  Union  — Bishop  Matthew  W.  Clair,  Bishop 
Willis  J.  King. 

Television,  Radio,  and  Film  Commission  — Carl  T.  Wethers. 

Joint  Committee  on  Christian  Education  in  Foreign  Fields  — Bishop 
Matthew  W.  Clair. 

Advance  Committee  — Bishop  Matthew  W.  Clair. 

Committee  to  Study  The  Methodist  Publishing  House  — John  T. 
King. 

National  Council  of  Churches  — Bishop  Willis  J.  King,  Bishop 
Matthew  W.  Clair,  Robert  E.  Hayes. 

World  Methodist  Council  — Bishop  Willis  J.  King,  Bishop  Noah  W. 
Moore,  Jr.,  M.  Lafayette  Harris. 

Since  black  people  were  guaranteed  membership  on  boards  and 
agencies  through  the  jurisdictional  system,  an  alternative  plan  had 
to  be  devised  when  the  Central  Jurisdiction  was  abolished.  The  Gen- 
eral Conference  strongly  urged  that  all  boards  and  agencies  have 
proportionate  representation  of  ethnic  minorities  in  the  composition 
of  the  boards. 4 6 

Bishops  From  or  Serving  In  South  Central 

There  have  been  twenty-one  black  bishops  elected  in  The  United 
Methodist  Church  or  its  predecessors.  In  addition  four  missionary 
bishops  have  been  elected  to  serve  in  Africa. 

Of  this  total  number  five  were  natives  of  the  South  Central  Jur- 
isdiction, as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  biographical  sketches.  Al- 
though Bishop  J.  W.  E.  Bowen,  Jr.  was  not  a native  from  this  juris- 
diction, he  was  elected  bishop  from  the  Louisiana  Conference.  In 
addition  to  these  six  bishops,  six  other  bishops  served  the  New 
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Orleans  Area,  providing  episcopal  leadership  for  a total  of  seventy- 
one  years.  Because  of  their  leader;ship  roles  they  will  be  included. 

ALEXANDER  PRIESTLY  CAMPHOR 

The  last  missionary  bishop  elected  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  Alexander  Priestly  Camphor.  He  was  born  in  a Negro 
slave  cabin  on  August  9,  1865,  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  He  was 
adopted  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Priestly  at  an  darly  age,  reared  in  a 
Methodist  parsonage,  and  dedicated  to  Christ  in  his  early  youth.  He 
attended  New  Orleans  University  where  he  graduated  as  an  honor 
student  in  1889.  He  secured  his  seminary  training  at  Gammon  Semi- 
nary, graduating  there  in  1895.  Upon  graduation  he  went  to  Africa 
and  served  as  the  president  of  the  College  of  West  Africa  for  eleven 
years.  He  returned  to  America  in  1908  and  was  elected  president  of 
Central  Alabama  Institute,  serving  there  faithfully  until  1916.  He  was 
elected  missionary  bishop  in  that  year.  He  died  in  Orange,  New  Jersey 
on  December  10,  1919. 

ROBERT  ELIJAH  JONES 

Although  Bishop  R.  E.  Jones  was  not  a native  of  the  South  Cen- 
tral region  he  served  there  as  editor  of  the  Southwestern  Christian 
Advocate  and  bishop  of  New  Orleans  Area  for  most  of  his  ministerial 
career.  He  was  born  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  on  February  19, 
1872,  and  admitted  to  the  North  Carolina  Conference  in  1892.  After 
seven  years  in  the  pastorate  he  was  elected  assistant  manager  of  the 
Southwestern  Christian  Advocate.  He  served  as  field  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Sunday  Schools  from  1901  to  1904,  when  he  returned  to  the 
Southwestern  Christian  Advocate  as  editor.  In  this  capacity  he  served 
until  he  was  elected  as  the  first  black  bishop  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  Elected  in  1920,  he  was  assigned  to  the  New  Orleans 
Area  where  he  served  for  sixteen  years.  Perhaps  his  greatest  con- 
tribution to  his  people  was  the  establishment  of  Gulfside  Assembly  in 
1922.  After  four  years  on  the  Columbus  Area  (1936-40)  he  returned 
to  the  New  Orleans  Area  for  another  quadrennium,  retiring  in  1944. 
He  died  on  May  18,  1960,  and  is  buried  at  Gulfside,  a place  he  loved 
so  dearly. 

MATTHEW  WALKER  CLAIR,  SR. 

The  second  black  bishop  elected  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  Matthew  Walker  Clair,  Sr.  Born  in  Union,  West  Virginia, 
on  October  21,  1865,  he  was  nurtured  in  a Christian  home.  The 
Washington  Conference  admitted  him  on  trial  in  1889.  Prior  to  his 
election  to  the  episcopacy,  all  his  ministry  was  in  the  pastorate  and 
as  a district  superintendent.  On  May  20,  1920,  he  was  elected  bishop. 
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serving  his  first  quadrennium  on  the  Monrovia  (Liberia)  Area.  In 
1924,  he  was  assigned  the  Covington  (Kentucky)  Area  and  Liberia 
was  made  a part  of  the  area.  As  bishop  of  the  Covington  Area,  he 
served  the  Southwest  Conference  and  the  Central  West  Conference 
from  1924  to  1936.  After  retiring  in  1936  he  lived  in  Covington,  Ken- 
tucky, but  was  asked  to  guide  the  Atlanta  Area  in  the  conference  year 
of  1939-40.  At  his  death  on  June  25,  1943  he  was  buried  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

ALEXANDER  PRESTON  SHAW 

On  April  18,  1879,  Alexander  Preston  was  born  to  the  Rev. 
Duncan  and  Maria  Shaw  in  Lafayette  County,  Mississippi,  and  was 
another  product  of  a Methodist  parsonage.  Upon  graduation  from 
Rust  College  and  Gammon  Seminary,  he  was  received  on  trial  in  the 
Washington  Conference  in  1908.  After  serving  several  years  in  this 
conference,  he  transferred  to  the  Little  Rock  Conference  where  he 
served  as  the  pastor  of  the  Wesley  Church.  In  1917  he  transferred  to 
California  and  was  appointed  to  the  Wesley  Church  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  remained  there  until  1931,  in  which  year  he  was  elected  editor  of 
the  Southwestern  Christian  Advocate. 

In  1936  he  was  elected  as  the  third  Negro  Methodist  Episcopal 
bishop  — the  last  black  bishop  to  be  elected  by  that  church.  He 
served  the  New  Orleans  Area  for  one  quadrennium,  and  in  1940  was 
assigned  to  the  newly-created  Baltimore  Area.  Here  he  remained 
until  his  retiement  in  1952,  but  was  brought  out  of  retirement  in  1953 
to  provide  episcopal  supervision  for  the  Texas  and  West  Texas  Con- 
ferences, necessitated  by  the  untimely  death  of  Bishop  Brooks.  On 
March  7,  1966,  he  died  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

WILLIS  JEFFERSON  KING 

The  first  native  of  the  New  Orleans  Area  to  be  elected  bishop 
was  Willis  Jefferson  King.  He  was  born  at  Rose  Hill,  Texas,  the  son 
of  Anderson  Williams  and  Emma  King,  on  October  1,  1886.  After  his 
undergraduate  training  at  Wiley  College,  he  did  seminary  and  gradu- 
ate work  at  Boston  University,  receiving  his  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  in  Old  Testament. 

He  was  admitted  on  trial  by  the  Texas  Conference  in  1908,  and 
served  in  the  parish  ministry  for  eight  years.  But  most  of  his  career 
was  spent  in  college  administration  and  teaching  — professor  of  Old 
Testament  at  Gammon  Seminary,  1918-30,  president  of  Samuel  Huston 
College,  1930-32,  and  then  president  of  Gammon,  1932-44. 

In  1944  he  was  elected  to  the  episcopacy,  and  was  assigned  for 
three  quadrennia  to  the  Monrovia  (Liberia)  Area.  Upon  the  untimely 
death  of  Bishop  Brooks  in  1953  he  was  assigned  the  Louisiana  and 


Long  years  of  service  to  South  Centrol  Methodism  is  the  record  of  these  three 
persons  (left  to  right):  Edward  W.  Kelly,  Mrs.  George  W.  (Ruth)  Carter,  and  John 
W.  Haywood. 

two  Mississippi  Conferences.  In  his  last  active  quadrennium,  1956-60, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  New  Orleans  Area,  where  he  closed  out  his 
ministry  in  his  home  area,  much  to  his  delight.  He  died  in  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana,  on  June  17,  1976,  and  was  buried  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

ROBERT  NATHANIEL  BROOKS 

The  fourth  bishop  to  be  elected  by  the  Central  Jurisdiction  was 
Robert  Nathaniel  Brooks.  Although  he  was  not  a native  of  the  New 
Orleans  Area,  he  had  a rich  ministry  here.  He  was  born  in  Hollis, 
North  Carolina,  on  May  8,  1888.  Upon  graduation  from  Bennett  Col- 
lege and  Gammon  Seminary,  he  was  admitted  to  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  in  1913.  He  served  as  pastor  for  two  years,  as  college 
president  of  three  schools,  field  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Sunday 
Schools  and  professor  of  church  history  at  Gammon  Seminary.  From 
1936  to  1944  he  was  editor  of  the  Central  Christian  Advocate. 

In  1944  he  was  elected  bishop  and  assigned  to  the  New  Orleans 
Area.  Perhaps  his  outstanding  leadership  qualities  were  evidenced  in 
his  leading  the  New  Orleans  Area  to  pay  out  its  Crusade  for  Christ 
quota  in  full.  It  was  the  first  area  in  the  entire  church  to  do  so.  The 
West  Texas  Conference  was  the  first  conference  in  Methodism  to  pay 
its  quota.  On  August  2,  1953,  he  died  at  Gulfside  Assembly,  and  is 
buried  on  the  grounds  where  he  had  labored  to  build  a worthy  insti- 
tution. 

EDWARD  WENDELL  KELLY 

Another  native  of  the  Lone  Star  State  was  Edward  Wendell  Kelly, 
born  in  Mexia,  Texas,  on  December  27,  1880.  He  received  his  early 
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training  in  the  public  schools  of  Texas,  and  also  attended  Wiley  Col- 
lege at  Marshall,  Texas.  He  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Texas  Con- 
ference in  1912,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  year  his  entire  minis- 
try until  1944  was  served  in  the  pastoral  ministry.  In  1931  he  served 
as  field  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Missions.  In  1944  he  was  elected 
bishop  and  was  assigned  to  the  Saint  Louis  Area.  In  this  Area  were 
two  conferences  in  the  boundary  of  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction  — 
Central  West  and  Southwest,  which  he  served  for  two  quadrennia. 
Retiring  in  1952,  he  died  in  1964  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 

JOHN  WESLEY  EDWARD  BOWEN,  JR. 

J.  W.  E.  Bowen,  Jr.  might  be  called  an  adopted  son  of  the  New 
Orleans  Area,  since  so  much  of  his  ministry  was  spent  there.  Born 
in  1889  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  he  was  the  son  of  Dr.  J.  W.  E.  and 
Mrs.  Ariel  Serena  Bowen.  After  graduating  from  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity and  Harvard  University,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Atlanta  Confer- 
ence in  1917.  The  first  period  of  his  ministry  was  as  a college  teacher, 
chaplain  in  army,  and  field  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Sunday  Schools. 
He  served  thirteen  years  as  pastor  of  some  of  the  leading  churches 
in  the  South,  and  was  superintendent  of  the  New  Orleans  District, 
1936-1942.  In  1944  he  was  elected  editor  of  the  Central  Christian 
Advocate  from  which  position  he  was  elected  bishop  in  1948.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  Area,  where  he  served  until  he  retired 
in  1960.  He  died  two  years  later  and  is  buried  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

MATTHEW  WALKER  CLAIR,  JR. 

Another  bishop  who  was  born  outside  the  South  Central  Juris- 
diction but  served  faithfully  as  a bishop  there  was  Matthew  Walker 
Clair,  Jr.  He  was  unique  in  being  the  son  of  a bishop.  Born  in  Harper’s 
Ferry,  Virginia,  on  August  12,  1890,  he  received  the  B.A.  degree  from 
Howard  University  and  his  theological  training  at  Boston  School  of 
Theology.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Washington  Conference  in  1915, 
and  his  first  appointment  was  at  Bedford,  Virginia.  After  serving  this 
church  for  one  year,  he  became  a chaplain  in  the  Army  for  two 
years.  Following  this,  he  served  twenty-three  years  in  the  parish 
ministry.  For  four  years  he  served  as  Professor  of  Practical  Theology 
at  Gammon  Seminary.  He  was  elected  bishop  in  1952,  and  assigned 
to  the  Saint  Louis  Area.  He  served  the  Central  West  and  Southwest 
conferences  as  their  episcopal  leader  for  twelve  years.  He  died  in 
1968,  and  is  buried  in  Saint  Louis,  Missouri. 

PRINCE  ALBERT  TAYLOR,  JR. 

Another  minister  native  to  the  Southwest  who  was  elevated  to 
the  episcopacy  was  Prince  Albert  Taylor,  Jr.  Born  in  Hennessey,  Ok- 
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lahoma,  in  1906,  he  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Prince  Albert  and  Bertha 
Anna  Taylor. 

After  Prince  Albert  graduated  from  Samuel  Huston  College  and 
Gammon  Seminary,  he  entered  the  North  Carolina  Conference  in 
1929,  and  served  for  seven  years  in  the  parish  ministry.  From  1940 
to  1943  he  served  as  the  assistant  to  the  president  of  Bennett  College. 
In  1940  he  received  the  M.A.  dgree  from  Union  Theological  Seminary 
and  in  1948  the  Ed.D.  from  New  York  University.  He  was  professor 
of  Christian  education  at  Gammon  Seminary  for  four  years,  and  in 
1948  was  elected  to  the  editorship  of  the  Central  Christian  Advocate. 
In  1956  he  was  elected  bishop,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Monrovia 
Area  for  two  quadrennia.  Following  this  time  overseas  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  New  Jersey  Area  of  the  Northeastern  Jurisdiction.  He 
has  been  president  of  the  Council  of  Bishops,  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  World  Methodist  Council,  a member  of  the  General 
Board,  National  Council  of  Churches,  and  of  numerous  other  signifi- 
cant organizations.  He  retired  in  1976. 

NOAH  WATSON  MOORE,  JR. 

Noah  W.  Moore  spent  all  his  life  before  election  as  bishop  in  the 
northeast,  and  all  of  his  Central  Jurisdiction  episcopal  life  in  the  New 
Orleans  Area.  Born  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1902,  he  is  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  Noah  Watson  and  Eliza  Moore,  and  thus  was  reared  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a Methodist  parsonage.  Upon  graduation  from 
Morgan  College  in  1926,  he  enrolled  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary 
where  he  graduated  in  1931. 

The  Delaware  Conference  admitted  him  on  trial  in  1930,  and  his 
first  appointment  was  New  Rochelle,  New  York.  With  the  exception 
of  a term  as  district  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  District,  his  entire 
ministry  before  1960  was  in  the  parish.  His  last  appointment  before 
he  was  elected  to  the  episcopacy  was  Tindley  Temple,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  served  for  eleven  years. 

In  1960  he  was  elected  to  the  episcopacy,  and  assigned  to  the 
New  Orleans  Area.  Here  he  served  until  the  Central  Jurisdiction  was 
abolished.  In  1968,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Nebraska  Area  of  the  South 
Central  Jurisdiction,  retiring  in  1972. 

ERNEST  THOMAS  DIXON,  JR. 

Ernest  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.  was  born  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in 
1922.  Upon  graduation  from  Samuel  Huston  College,  magna  cum 
laude,  he  enrolled  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  graduating  in  1945. 

The  West  Texas  Conference  admitted  him  on  trial  in  1943,  and 
he  served  student  pastorates  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In  1945 
he  began  a six  year  ministry  at  Tuskeegee  Institute,  working  hard  to 
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Strengthen  the  rural  churches  in  Alabama  from  1945-1951.  In  1951-52 
he  served  as  executive  secretary  of  Christian  education  for  the  West 
Texas  Conference.  Because  of  his  record  in  the  field,  he  was  elected 
to  the  staff  of  the  General  Board  of  Education,  serving  for  eleven 
years.  In  1965,  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Philander  Smith 
College,  and  in  1968  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Program  Council  of  The 
United  Methodist  Church.  In  1972  he  was  elected  bishop  by  the  South 
Central  Jurisdiction,  assigned  to  the  Kansas  Area,  and  reassigned  in 
1976. 

VIII.  NOTABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  SOUTH  CENTRAL 
JURISDICTION  BLACK  METHODISTS 

In  the  last  chapter  church-wide  contributions  were  discussed. 
This  chapter  will  highlight  some  significant  contributions  that  cer- 
tain individuals  have  made  to  the  church  and  society  in  general. 

Local  Church  Administration 

The  history  of  long  tenure  in  a particular  parish  began  in  1900, 
when  the  General  Conference  removed  the  time  limit  for  serving  in 
the  same  parish.  ^7  Twenty-two  black  Methodist  ministers  have  re- 
mained in  the  same  parish  for  twenty  years  or  more.  Eight  of  these 
are  from  the  South  Central  Region: 

1.  B.  F.  Abbott  served  Union  Memorial  Church,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri 
for  thirty-one  years.  He  was  a native  of  Lincoln  County,  Missouri. 

2.  Ira  Benjamin  Loud  has  served  Saint  Paul  Church,  Dallas,  Texas 
for  twenty-nine  years. 

3.  Hamilton  Theodore  Boswell,  a Texan,  served  Jones  Memorial 
Church,  San  Francisco,  California,  for  twenty-nine  years. 

4.  Benjamin  Joshua  Haynes  served  Jewella  Charge  in  the  Louisiana 
Conference  for  a quarter  of  a century. 

5.  Robert  Moton  Williams,  a native  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  served 
Asbury  Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  for  twenty-four  years. 

6.  Charles  Lacy  Carrington,  another  Texan,  served  Brooks  Memorial 
Church  in  Jamaica,  New  York,  for  twenty-three  years. 

7.  Nathaniel  P.  Williams  served  Hartzell  Church  in  New  Orleans  for 
twenty-one  years. 

8.  Wilbert  C.  August  served  Jordan  Chapel,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 
for  twenty  years. 

Long  Tenures:  Wide  Influence 

Two  men  in  the  South  Central  Jurisdiction  merit  special  honor 
as  veterans  in  the  General  Conference.  The  Rev.  Matthew  Dogan  of 
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the  Texas  Conference  served-  in  every  General  Conference  from  1896 
to  1940.  He  served  also  in  the  1939  uniting  conference,  and  was  al- 
ways elected  on  the  first  ballot. Matthew  Simpson  Davage  also  had 
a distinguished  career  in  the  General  Conference.  He  served  in  ten 
general  conferences  and  the  Uniting  Conference. 

Strange  indeed,  but  every  secretary  elected  by  the  Central  Jur- 
isdictional Conference  was  a native  of  the  South  Central  Region.  The 
first  secretary  to  be  elected  was  J.  W.  Haywood,  a native  of  Texas 
who  served  for  two  quadrennia.  Another  Texan,  K.  W.  McMillan,  was 
elected  next,  serving  from  1948  to  1956.  The  third  secretary  was  from 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana:  the  Rev.  George  W.  Carter  was  elected  in 
1956  and  served  until  1964.  Succeeding  Carter  was  Allen  M.  Mayes 
of  Beaumont,  Texas,  who  served  in  both  the  1964  and  the  special 
session  of  the  Central  Jurisdictional  Conference  in  1967. 

The  shortest  list  of  outstanding  theological  leaders  among  black 
Methodists  must  include  J.  W.  E.  Bowen,  Sr.,  a native  of  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  who  was  born  in  1855  and  lived  until  1933.  He  was  the 
first  Negro  to  be  elected  president  of  Gammon  Theological  Seminary, 
an  office  he  held  from  1906  to  1910.  Previously  he  had  filled  the 
chair  of  historical  theology  from  1893  to  1906.  He  taught  at  Gammon 
for  forty  years,  and  made  an  enviable  record.  No  man  in  black  Meth- 
odism has  influenced  more  young  ministers  than  did  Dr.  Bowen. 

Leadership  in  Three  Major  Councils 

The  three  councils  of  The  United  Methodist  Church  are  the 
Judicial  Council,  the  Council  on  Ministries,  and  the  Council  of 
Bishops.  One  of  the  highest  honors  to  be  paid  to  a United  Methodist 
is  to  serve  as  the  president  of  the  Judicial  Council.  On  May  5,  1956, 
J.  Ernest  Wilkins  was  elected  president  of  this  council.  Born  in 
Farmington,  Missouri  in  1894,  he  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Illnois  where  he  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  From  the  same  in- 
stitution he  was  awarded  his  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence,  and  in  1921 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Illnois  Bar  .Attorney  Wilkins  was  very  active 
as  conference  lay  leader  for  the  Lexington  Conference  from  1942  to 
1948.  He  remained  president  of  the  Judicial  Council  until  his  death 
on  January  19,  1959. 

In  1964  Bishop  Prince  Albert  Taylor  was  elected  president  of 
the  Council  of  Bishops.  He  was  the  first  black  to  serve  in  this 
capacity. 

In  1972  the  General  Conference  restructured  the  boards  and 
agencies  of  the  church,  and  created  an  important  General  Council  on 
Ministries.  Its  first  president  was  Dr.  John  T.  King  of  Texas.  Dr.  King 
is  one  of  the  prominent  and  trusted  leaders  in  Texas  Methodism, 


Widely  known  in  Methodist  circles  ore  (left  to  right)  Timothy  B.  Echols,  Thereso 
Hoover,  and  Ernest  T.  Dixon,  Jr. 

where  he  is  president  of  Huston-Tillotson  College.  He  has  been  con- 
ference lay  leader  in  the  West  Texas  Conference,  and  in  the  South- 
west Texas  Conference,  and  has  served  on  many  churchwide  agencies. 

Significant'  Roles  in  General  Agencies 

Distinguished  service  has  been  rendered  by  Theresa  Hoover,  of 
Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  in  the  Board  of  Global  Ministries.  She  was 
elected  in  1947  to  the  Board  of  Missions  as  a field  staff  person,  and 
in  1968  became  an  associate  secretary  of  the  Board  (now  named 
Global  Ministries).  She  was  the  first  black  lay-woman  to  achieve  such 
distinction. 

The  state  of  Louisiana  produced  the  first  black  general  secretary 
of  a general  board  in  Methodism.  The  Rev.  Melvin  G.  Talbert  from 
Clinton,  Louisiana,  was  elected  general  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Discipleship  in  1972.  This  is  the  highest  honor  paid  to  any  black  in 
the  general  boards  of  the  church. 

Louisiana  made  history  also  when  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Handy,  Jr.  was 
elected  a vice  president  of  The  United  Methodist  Publishing  House  in 
1970.  He  has  responsibility  for  the  personnel  services  division. 

In  1976  Mrs.  Mai  Gray  of  Missouri  was  elected  as  a vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Global  Ministries  and  the  president  of  the 
Women’s  Division  of  the  Board  of  Global  Ministries.  She  is  the  first 
black  woman  to  be  elected  president  of  the  Women’s  Division  in  the 
history  of  Methodism. 

Overseas  ContribuHons 

Some  black  Methodists  preferred  to  make  their  witness  in  an 
overseas  ministry.  The  Rev.  Ulysses  and  Mrs.  Vivian  N.  Gray  went 
to  Liberia  as  missionaries  in  1948.  They  were  first  assigned  to  the 
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College  of  West  Africa,  and  later  served  at  the  United  Methodist 
Mission  in  Gbarnga,  altogether  for  twenty-five  years.  In  appreciation 
for  their  ministry,  President  William  R.  Tolbert,  Jr.  of  Liberia  con- 
ferred on  Mr.  Gray  the  distinction  of  Knight  Commander.  On  Mrs. 
Gray  was  conferred  the  Grand  Band  of  the  Star  of  Africa.  These 
honors  were  conferred  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  127th 
Independence  Day. 

Another  Texan  served  as  an  1-3  short  term  missionary  — the 
Rev.  Dr.  Julius  S.  Scott,  Jr.,  one  of  the  first  to  serve  in  India.  He  went 
to  India  in  1949  and  was  assigned  originally  to  Jabalpur,  but  later 
was  sent  to  Hyderabad.  Here  he  served  as  a teacher  of  English  and 
drama  at  the  Methodist  Boy’s  School,  and  also  was  personal  secretary 
to  Bishop  S.  K.  Mondol  and  pastor  of  a small  church  in  Secundera- 
bad. He  returned  to  this  country  in  December  1952. 

Serving  the  Church  Beyond  the  Jurisdiction 

Some  black  Methodist  circuit  riders,  born  in  this  jurisdiction, 
preferred  to  serve  in  other  jurisdictions  of  the  church.  The  North- 
eastern Jurisdiction  has  been  enriched  by  the  ministry  of  many  from 
Texas.  Roscoe  C.  Williams  is  serving  in  the  Baltimore  Conference. 
The  Rev.  James  D.  Foy  served  in  Washington,  D.C.  as  pastor  of  As- 
bury  Church  and  a district  superintendent.  The  Rev.  Edward  D. 
McGowan  is  serving  Newman  Memorial  Church  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  The  late  J.  0.  Williams  served  Salem  Church,  Baltimore  North- 
east District,  faithfully  for  several  years.  The  late  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Warren  served  as  pastor  of  Saint  Mark’s  Church,  and  as  district 
superintendent  in  New  York  City,  and  later  as  executive  director. 
Council  of  Churches  of  Greater  Washington.  In  Western  New  York 
Conference,  Willard  Williams  is  serving  as  a district  superintendent. 

Two  men  from  Texas  are  serving  in  the  Southeastern  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  Rev.  Charlemagne  P.  Payne  has  been  a district  superinten- 
dent and  now  is  pastor  of  Canton  Charge,  Mississippi  Conference. 
Serving  as  a pastor  in  the  Virginia  Conference  is  the  Rev.  Terry  J. 
Burley. 

One  outstanding  Texan  is  making  his  witness  in  the  North  Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction:  the  Rev.  Maceo  D.  Pembroke,  the  very  popular 
pastor  of  Saint  Mark  Church,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Two  outstanding  circuit  riders  migrated  to  the  West  Coast.  The 
Rev.  Hamilton  Boswell  is  now  serving  as  a district  superintendent  in 
the  California-Nevada  Conference.  The  Rev.  Robert  D.  Hill,  a former 
district  superintendent,  is  now  serving  as  pastor  of  Taylor  Memorial 
Church  in  Oakland.  The  Rev.  John  Henry  Jackson  has  served  Scott 
Church,  Denver,  Colorado,  and  is  now  a district  superintendent  in 
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the  Rocky  Mountain  Conference.  These  men  are  proving  daily  the  in- 
vestment of  the  missionary  dollar  in  ministerial  manpower. 

Finally 

Black  members  of  The  United  Methodist  Church  today  have 
chosen  to  stay  in  the  mainstream  of  the  Methodist  fold,  in  spite  of 
many  buffetings  and  disappointments  across  the  years.  They  are 
among  those  who  have  stayed  “in  the  main  body  ...  to  work  there 
for  brotherhood  and  an  inclusive  church.  They  have  done  this  in 
spite  of  calumny,  ridicule,  and  rejection  both  from  black  separatists 
and  white  segregationists,”  as  Dr.  Harry  V.  Richardson  puts  it.  “The 
Church  . . . must  help  black  people  today  to  outwit  stagnation,  to 
keep  their  sense  of  respect  for  other  black  people  and  their  respect 
for  themselves;  it  can  help  blacks  to  turn  idleness  into  efforts  at  self 
development;  it  can  turn  blacks  from  exploitation  of  blacks  to  a sense 
of  communal,  interdependent,  cooperative  living  . . . 

“Black  Methodism  has  served  as  a source  of  salvation  to  many 
millions  in  its  history.  It  is  needed  as  much  as  ever  now.”^® 
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